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Building with Foresight 





T is only natural that so 

many concerns that have 
been pioneers in their own 
fields should come to the ad- 
vertising pioneer for their 
publicity. 

For nearly ninety. years 
Lockwood, Greene and Co., 
Engineers, have been leaders. 
The far-sighted progressive- 
ness of the pioneer has been 
largely responsible for their 
steady growth and the de- 
velopment of their full 
rounded organization. 

Today their business is in- 
ternational in its scope. South 
America has called upon 
Lockwood, Greene service to 
such an extent that a South 
American office is to be opened. 








In China and throughout 
Europe a number of modern 
buildings stand today as evi- 
dence of the breadth of 
Lockwood, Greene engineer- 
ing service. 

‘ Cotton and silk mills, rub- 
ber factories and general man- 
ufacturing plants of many 
kinds—more than twenty-five 
hundred of them—make up 
the record of Lockwood, 
Greene accomplishment in the 
United States and Canada. 

At Advertising Head- 
quarters Lockwood, Greene 
and Co. have found a pioneer 
spirit and breadth of service, 
very similar to their own, 
applied to their national ad- 
vertising problems. 
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THE STANDARD GROUF 
OF 
QUALITY FARM PAPER‘ 


has over 1,100,000 net paid circulation in the % 
states which produced $9,011,875,000 worth of farm 
crops in 1920, or 86% of the country’s entire crop 
wealth. | 


















The Standard Group, with 16 editorial offices and 
80 editors, is enabled to eliminate generalities and 
give their readers specific information which figures 


in their everyday farm practice and results in larger | 
crops and increased incomes. g 
P 

Advertising in the Standard Group will enthus@ , 
dealers and establish prestige with the leading 
farmers in these 29 states where four-fifths of oul 
crops are raised. 7 
Sin 


Moreover, sell a Standard Farmer and you sell hig; 
neighbors too. 


The Standard Farm Market 


Over 1,150,000 Better-than-Average Farm Homes 





The Breeder’s Gazette The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1881 Established 1882 
Wallaces’ Farmer Hoard’s Dairyman 


Betablished 187° 


Established 1895 
Progressive Farmer 


The Ohio Farmer 1 
Egtablished 1848 Bi an wee h 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist irmingham, Kaleig a 
Established 1877 Memphis, Atlanta, Dallas 

Prairie Farmer, Chicago The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1841 Established 1843 


Pennsylvania Farmer Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1880 Established 1870 


The Nebraska Farmer 
Eatablished 1859 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Eastern Represents 


Wattace C. Ricwarpsox, ! 
95 Madison Ave., New York 


Western Representatives 
Stanparp Farm Papers, INc., Re 
Conway Building, Chicago =, 





All Standard Farm Papers are members of the A. B.C 
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Cancellations Cause Manufacturer 


to Sell Goods Direct 


Harsh & Chapline Shoe Company Informs 14,000 Retailers It Will Com- 
pete with Them for Local Trade 


By G. A. Nichols 


T= Harsh & Chapline Shoe 
Company, of Milwaukee, man- 
wlacturer of “Lion” brand work 
shoes, has decided to sell its 
goods direct to the people in com- 
tition with the retailer. 

This sensationally radical move, 
made in an effort to readjust the 
company’s selling policies so as to 
meet the exigencies of present 
conditions, will give good think- 
mg material to manufacturers all 
over the country who are facing a 
similar problem. 

More than one manufacturer 
will admit he is frankly puzzled 
as to which way to turn. It 
would be different if there were 
any precedents upon which one 
could proceed. But the time is 
one in which bold pioneering must 
be done and chances taken. 

The Harsh & Chapline Shoe 
Company was hesitant and cau- 
tious along with the rest until it 
felt justified in making the revo- 
lutionary move just mentioned. 

Then things began to happen. 

Along about the first of the 
year all its road salesmen were 
called in and informed that their 
Services in that capacity would no 
longer be required. 

Then the company sent a letter 
0 the fourteen odd thousand re- 
ail customers handling Lion shoes 
elling them it would go after the 
ocal market itself through lower- 
ig retail prices and quoting them 


“irect by mail. 


If under these circumstances 
he dealer still desired to carry 


Table of Contents on page 182 


Lion shoes in stock, the company 
would sell him subject to certain 
new restrictions, cutting down 
dating and regulating cancella- 
tions and returns. It was made 
plain to the dealer that instead of 
helping him sell shoes, the com- 
pany would actively compete with 
him all along the line. 

Each retailer was asked to ex- 
press himself at once as to his 
desires and intentions so plans 
could be made accordingly. 

And now comes the most inter- 
esting part. 


STILL MANY OF THE RETAILERS BUY 


When a Printers’ INK repre- 
sentative called the other day upon 
George R. Harsh, president of the 
company, to discuss with him the 
new sales policy, he was informed 
that fully 60 per cent of the cus- 
tomers had written that they 
would like to continue selling Lion 
shoes. Some wrote that they did 
not care to compete with the man- 
ufacturer and that they would 
drop the line. Still others waited 
until they went to Milwaukee 
early in January to attend the Na- 
tional Shoe Retailers’ Association 
meeting to express themselves to 
Mr. Harsh personally. Several 
impromptu delegations called upon 
him during convention week. The 
sentiment of these was almost 
evenly divided between accepting 
the conditions laid down by the 
company and quitting the sale of 
Lion shoes. 

“I was obliged to agree with 
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those retailers who would not ac- 
cept our proposition,” Mr. Harsh 
said to Printers’ INK. “From 
their standpoint they were abso- 
lutely correct. If I were a re- 
tailer I most certainly would not 
sell anybody’s shoes under those 
conditions.” 

It was suggested to Mr. Harsh 
that the remarkable spectacle of 
more than 8,000 retailers accept- 
ing the company’s terms was an 
impressive demonstration of the 
power of advertising. He em- 
phatically agreed. 

“Through our advertising, backed 
up by the worth of our merchan- 
dise,” he said, “we had worked 
down buying resistance to a neg- 
ligible point so. far as our shoes 
were concerned. This was a real 
asset to the dealer as well as to 
us. In many cases he wants to 
keep it now, notwithstanding that 
the biggest part of the benefit will 
come to us hereafter rather than 


go to him.” 

The shoe manufacturer’s de- 
cision came through a natural 
process of evolution. But the 


‘thing that brought it to a head 
was the recent indulgence in the 
cancellation evil from which 
Harsh & Chapline, in common 
with most other big manufac- 
turers, suffered severely. In fact, 
it is not going a bit too far to say 
that if the retailer had been rea- 
sonable in the matter of cancelling 
orders and returning goods the 
company probably would not have 
started selling shoes direct. 

“We might have done this even- 
tually,” said Mr. Harsh. “Our 
policy ever since we started busi- 
ness here in Milwaukee fifteen 
years ago has been to get as close 
to the consumer as possible. This 
is why we cut out the jobber 
some time ago. We most likely 
would have gone along with the 


retailer, however, if he had not 
attempted to throw on us the 
whole burden of the slowing 


down in selling conditions. 
“Our salesmen would send in 
orders. These, in accordance with 


our usual routine, would be con- 
firmed. We would go ahead with 
the order and perhaps would have 
packed 


the goods when a can- 
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cellation would come in. Finajj; 
it got to be that we confirmed 
an order twice before putting it 
through the works. 

“The returning of goods was lit- 
tle less serious. Hundreds of 
cases of shoes were returned to 
us without cause. I say without 
cause because the cases were not 
opened. We could not and would 
not stand for that kind of busi- 
ness practice. It is going a long 
way to say that the retailers dur- 
ing the last few months have suf- 
fered a serious lapse in old-time 
ideas of business honor and ethics. 
But in the light of our experience 
I am almost ready to undertake 
that responsibility. 

“In addition to the returned 
goods and cancellation evil was 
the failure of the retailer to pay 
his bills. When he did not pay us 
we had to borrow money to carry 
on our business—to make shoes to 
fill orders that later were can- 
celled, and to ship shoes that in 
many instances were returned 
without being opened. 

“These things made us decide 
that the best business practice on 
our part would be to go ahead 
without regarding the dealer as an 
indispensable factor in our dis- 
tribution plan, Other considera- 
tions entered into the decision 
One of these was the inefficiency 
of many retailers—an inefficiency 
that helped to nullify to a consid- 
erable degree the good effects oi 
our general advertising and selling 
e ‘fforts. 

“Under the new deal the whok 
emphasis of our advertising ! 
going to be placed upon the cor 
sumer. If the dealer wishes t 
buy he can do so. But in even 
case we will make it plain tha 
we will be active competitors fe 
the local trade.” = 

Mr. Harsh was asked if 
would attempt to regulate & 
price retailers would charge fo 
the shoes. } 

“Not at all,” he replied. “Wh 
a dealer buys shoes from us th 
are his own property and he @ 
sell them for anything he like 
If he wants to meet our re 
price in his town he has a pi 
fect right to do so. But we 
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THE CHARACTER OF OUR 
CLIENTS INDICATES THE 
CHARACTER OF OUR SERVICE 








E have not considered it advisable to 

limit the scope of our experience, and 
service, by specializing in any particular class of 
accounts. The noteworthy diversity of those 
we now handle is typified by the following list 
of our clients in the single field of 


Proprietaries and Druggists’ Sundries 
oD 


X-Ray Plates 
““Vaseline”’ Products 
Santiseptic Lotion 


American Photo Chemical Co. 
Chesebrough Manufacturing Co. 
Esbencott Laboratories 

National Paper Products Co. Paper Products, Towels and Sopozon 
Nelson, Baker & Company Garden Court Toilet Preparations 
Nujol Laboratories Nujol 

U. S. Rubber Company Rubber Specialties 

Zonite Company Antiseptics 


It has become expedient to divide our complete list of 
accounts into groups. In addition to the one given 
above, they are as follows: 

Banks and Bankers 

Food Products 

Industrials 

Office Supplies 

Building Materials 


Farm Equipment 

Household Articles 
Petroleum Products 
Miscellaneous 

Public Service and Municipal 


THE H.K.MSCANN COMPANY 
Advertising - 61 Broadway New York, 


CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO 


TORONTO 
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sell shoes at retail for less than 
he can. Consequently, if he is 
going to meet our price his profit 
will have to be less. 

“We will give the dealer a 
wholesale price which will be 
under our retail price, but not 
enough under it to enable him to 
compete with us at retail and 
charge our price. For example, 
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and the gross business is around 
000,000 a year. 


, 
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“The expense of maintaining 
our sales department,” said Mr. 
Harsh, “reached in round figures 
$300,000 per year. We will save 
this amount, inasmuch as we no 
longer will have a single sales- 
man. Then by being relieved of 
the necessity of carrying retailers 
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Now Sold Direct 
From Maker to Wearer | 


During che past fifteen years, 10,500,000 pairs of Laon Brand ang Steven | 
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a shoe which we will sell at re- 
tail for $3.95 will be offered the 
dealer at $3.35. He is at full 
liberty to sell it at $3.95. But I 
doubt if he does so except in 
isolated instances where our price 
is brought directly to his atten- 
tion by a customer.” 

Mr. Harsh went into consider- 
able detail to show why his com- 
pany could sell shoes for less 
money under the new deal. The 
Harsh & Chapline Company pro- 
duces 5,000 pairs of shoes a day, 











ONE OF THE NEW SERIES TO SELL SHOES DIRECT 


for extended periods, 
we can get along with 
at least a million dol- 
lars less borrowed 
money. At present 
rates this will save us 
about $70,000 in inter- 
est during the year. 
We estimate also that 
we can save $25,000 
a year that we have 
spent heretofore in 
maintaining our credit 
department and col- 
lecting our money. 
This will make a sav- 
ing of at least $395,- 
000 in expense under 
the new deal. 

“At first thought it 
might seem that this 
saving would be neu- 
tralized through add- 
ed expense in sending 
the goods to the con- 
sumer direct. We 
have found, however, 
that we can ship shoes 
in individual packages 
by parcel post at 
slightly less expense 
than in quantity pack- 
ages to the retailer. 
This is so because we 
always insist on extra 
good packing, which is 
much more expensive 


than the ordinary. All along we 


have been 
insure our 
impression 
opened. 
“Volume 


extremely careful to 
shoes making a 
when the cases were 


is the thing we are 


going to look to, Our individual 


profit on a pair of shoes is nec 
essarily only a few cents. 


But 


through multiplied output and out- 


let we can afford to be 


with this. 


satisfied 


“I don’t know of any big com 


cern that ever put into effect 4 
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Thorough 
Reading 


Each issue of Needlecraft Mag- 
azine is closely read and reread 
by its million subscribers. The 
nature of its contents makes it 
a magazine for working hours 
more than for leisure moments, 
and therefore it gets constant 
attention from_ progressive 
housekeepers. 


These characteristics distinguish 


NEEDLECRAFT 
MAGAZINE: 


Reader Loyalty—Practical Content—Single Editori . 
Purpose —Constant Rereading—Long Lite 1,000,000 
Subscribers — Paid-in- Advance Subscription List 


“One Woman Tells Another” 
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revolutionary movement like this. 
We have no precedents upon which 
to judge and so we cannot tell 
how it is going to work out. We 
have every good reason to be- 
lieve, however, that the results 
will be entirely satisfactory to us 
and to the men and boys who wear 
our shoes. 

“We believe the time has come 
to cut out all necessary profit be- 
tween the maker and user of a 
product, whether it be work shoes, 
potatoes, grain or cotton. In the 
case of Lion shoes we found that 
by the time they have passed 
through the hands of middle men 
and the retailer’s profit had been 
added they were costing the user 
almost twice as much as we got 
for them. We eliminated the job- 
ber and the next logical step was 
to do the same thing to the re- 
tailer.” 

The catalogue method will be 
used in selling Lion shoes to the 
wearer. The first catalogue was 
being printed as these words were 
written. It is a book of thirty- 
six pages and cover, size 6x9. 
It contains color illustrations of 
the various numbers of shoes 
offered and an exposition of the 
company’s new “fewer profits” 
idea. It tells in detail why Lion 
shoes are better value, saying that 
the company tans its own leather 
so as to make sure everything 
comes up to specifications. The 
prices quoted in the book include 
postage. 

On every item the usual retail 
price is mentioned so that the 
buyer may see for himself the 
extent of the price concession he 
is getting. For example, shoe 
No. 708 is offered at $3.95. Promi- 
nently displayed under the illus- 
tration is an announcement that 
this identical shoe has been a great 
seller in retail stores at from $7 
to $7.50. Mr. Harsh apparently 
meant what he said when he told 
the dealers that he would com- 
pete with them for their trade. 

The order blank accompanying 
the catalogue is made up so the 
customer can use a part of it in 
marking the outline of his foot. 
If he does not know the size shoe 
he wears he is told to place his 
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stocking foot on the sheet and 
draw a line around it with a lead 
pencil. Work shoes are seldom 
fitted. Usually being made over- 
size, there is seldom any difficulty 
along this line. 

The big task before the com 
pany now is to build up a mailing 
list. It is going to do this through 
general and local advertising. Ad- 
vertisements in farm papers and 
probably in small-town newspapers 
will be based directly upon the 
catalogue with the idea of get- 
ting requests for it. Individual 
numbers of shoes will be adver- 
tised also and then all who ordér 
ay be placed on the catalogue 
ist. 

_The company anticipates little 
difficulty in building up its list to 
a sizable proportion within a rea- 
sonable time, but it by no means 
underestimates the magnitude of 
its task. Right here we see the 
difference between attempting to 
sell a strongly intrenched adver- 
tised article by mail and one whose 
reputation has not been estab- 
lished. Lion shoes are well known 
all over the country. They have 
been and are being advertised in 
national mediums. The brand 
name is constantly being made 
more valuable by this means. The 
shoe has been a popular seller for 
a number of years. People call 
for it by name. 

The company will get its mail- 
ing list in due time. It will be 
satisfied if during the first year it 
sells a fourth of its output direct 
by mail. Probably five years will 
pass before it will be selling as 
many shoes by mail as it has been 
distributing through retailers. The 
company officials are fully con- 
versant with these probabilities 
and are governing themselves ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr. Harsh believes that the 
competition of the established re- 
tail mail-order houses will not 
affect his company adversely. He 
based this belief on the fact that 
while the big mail-order concerns 
are selling shoes, the Harsh & 
Chapline Company is selling shoes 
with a name—a name that has 
become firmly established through 
advertising and long continued 
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selling in the retail store. He 
believes the good-will that has 
been gained for his branded line 
of shoes will outwéigh the ac- 
knowledged prestige of the mail- 
order houses. If the standard 
mail-order companies would put 
persistent general advertising pres- 
sure behind branded lines the case 
might be different, in his opinion. 

To what extent will the shoe 
retailer go along with the Harsh 
& Chapline Company under the 
new arrangement? 

This question would seem to be 
answered already by the fact that 
about 8,000 have expressed a de- 
sire to continue handling the 
shoes with the makers as com- 
petitors. And really, when one 
considers the extended advertising 
plans the company is making, 
there seems to be no reason why 
the retailer could not find a con- 
stantly growing asset in handling 
the shoes. The national advertis- 
ing on the one hand and the local 
and direct-mail efforts on the 
other naturally will unite to form 
a publicity appeal that really will 
amount to something. The re- 
tailer will have to be up on his 
toes and pay close heed to the 
matter of price. He will not have 
to meet the company’s mail-order 
price. It must be remembered 
that buying in the retail store is 
the logical way, after all. The 
best mail-order scheme in _ the 
world cannot expect to fill the 
market entirely even in a_ spe- 
cialized product like shoes. There 
will be room for the retailer. 

This is a highly interesting case 
of general advertising operating 
at one and the same time to sell 
an article direct by mail and in 
the retail store. It is a new prin- 
ciple of advertising, but close 
analysis compels the belief that it 
is a sound one. 

“If Lion shoes were not widely 
known by name and value,” said 
Mr. Harsh, “perhaps we would 
not have the courage to take this 
step. I read in last week’s Print- 
ers’ INK about the great diffi- 
culties surrounding the establish- 
ment of'a mail-order business and 
I thoroughly agree. But this one 
of ours is not being worked along 
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conventional mail-order means. 
The demand already has been 
established. People want our 
goods. We simply are changing 
the method of distribution. Nat- 
urally enough this reduction in 
price and addition to the adver- 
tising is going to increase the 
demand.” 




















Frederick Farrar Heads 
Glidden Publicity 


Frederick Farrar has become general 
advertising director of the Siidden 
Company, paints, etc., which now has 
some eighteen subsidiaries in various 
arts of the country. For several years 
Mr. Farrar has been advertising direc- 
tor of the Adams & Elting Co., and 
the Heath & Milligan Manufacturing 
Co., of Chicago, which companies are 
now parts of the Glidden organization. 

T. F. Helms, ‘who for some time has 
been assistant advertising manager of 
the Glidden Company, in Cleveland, has 
become advertising manager. He for- 
merly was with the National Carbon 
Company, of Cleveland. Mr. Helms 
will have charge of the local advertis- 
ing activities of the Glidden Company, 
and will be responsible in a general 
way to Mr. Farrar, who will make his 
temporary headquarters with the 
Adams & Elting Company, in Chicago. 

























A Co-operative Fence Post 
Campaign 


A new farm-paper campaign, adver 
trade-marked fence sts, 







tising 
been started by the Lifetime Post Asso 
ciation, Spokane, Wash. The associ 





tion is composed of manufacturers ot 
axe-split Western red cedar fence 
posts. : 
*The uniform trade-mark which acts 
as a grade mark, is stamped on every 
Lifetime post manufactured by the 
association’s members. 
















Lloyd Baby Carriage Account 
with Vanderhoof 


Vanderhoof & Company, Chicago ad: 
vertising agency, has secured the ad- 
vertising account of the Lloyd Manw 
facturing Company, Menominee, Mich., 
maker of Lloyd Loom-Woven baby car- 
riages and furniture. Schedules for 
newspapers and magazines are being 
prepared. 

















Youngstown Steel Account 
with H. K. McCann Agency 


The H. K. McCann Company's 
Cleveland office has taken charge of 
the advertising of the Youngstown 
Pressed Steel Company, of Warren, 
This company manufactures er 
steel automobile parts, metal laths an 
other fireproof building materials. 
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—and that means 4 issues of 


The Companion in Y C homes. 


The Youth’s Companion 
keeps a steady and 
sustained interest 
by its weekly visits 


Four or five times each month The 
Companion goes to its big 5-plus fam- 
ilies and offers the advertiser his big 
5-plus opportunities 52 times a year. 


EVERY THURSDAY means a Y C 
and every Y C means a home with a 
Family. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, For All the Family 





New York Office 1701 Flatiron Bldg Chicago Office 122S0 Michigan Blvd. 























“Wha’dye Mean, Highbrow ?” 


A Reply to Messrs. Gunion and Tarcher’s Comment on “Main Street” 


By Earnest Elmo Calkins 


HE trouble is that this word 
means something different to 
everyone who uses it. To the 
people in Gopher Prairie everyone 
is highbrow who reads books, 
likes pictures and has heard of 
Maeterlinck. To the cultivated, 
well educated, normal man “high- 
brow” is Russian literature and 
Cubist art. Henry James and 
Meredith are highbrows to a lot 
of people, but Henry James and 
Meredith know of people still 
more esoteric who are highbrows 
to them. To each of us “high- 
brow” means something beyond 
us, or at least that we choose to 
think beyond us. No one admits 
to himself that he is a highbrow. 
What he knows and likes and 
does is the sane, normal knowl- 
edge, taste and action. 
sharp distinction must be 
drawn between good work, writ- 
ing, illustrating, printing—all that 
goes to make an advertisement 
clear, legible and eloquent, and 
matter foreign to the subject, 
whether well done or not. Good 
printing is necessary to enable an 
advertisement to be read easily. It 
isn’t art. It isn’t taste. It’s com- 
mon sense. Well chosen type, good 
display, white space, these are all 
lowbrow factors, intended to 
make the ad clear to the most 
primitive, bone-headed mind. 
The same with pictures. If you 
want to show a man registering 
delighted anticipation over a plate 
of beans, you must have a good 
artist, what our “Main Street” 
propaganda friends would call a 
highbrow artist, a man who can 
draw a real person with a real 
expression. If he draws ‘the 
wrong thing, a Czechoslovakian 
bowl, for instance, then he has 
been instructed wrong. (Though 
I am not sure about that bowl, 
either, but never mind.) 
Writing copy has the same re- 
quirements, only a writer of power 
and ability can write an ad that 


will move people. Much copy is 
poor because its writers are not 
able—are not Arnold Bennetts, 
Stevensons, Kiplings. They do 
not possess the highbrow qual- 
ity of being able to say exactly 
what they want to say. Simple, 
direct, easily understood copy is 
the highest literary art. 

What advertising men are 
struggling for is a faithful pic- 
ture of the goods they are selling. 
To this end they are teaching ad- 
vertisers to use better art, better 
copy and better writing. The rea- 
son so much advertising is still so 
poor and inefficient is because the 
process of teaching is a slow one, 
because the issue is confused by 
too many other considerations. 

And how about ‘Sinclair Lewis 
himself! How would you classify 
him? He has written a book that 
is getting over with the great 
American public. Is he a high- 
brow? The trained literary judg- 
ment will decide that “Main Street” 
is art, highbrow if you will, in 
the same class, whatever the de- 
gree, with “The Merchant of 
Venice,” “The Old Wives’ Tale,” 
or Gari Melchers’ “Breaking 
Home Ties.” 

What advertising wants and 
needs is more of what is con- 
temptuously called highbrow, but 
which is really the work of men 
trained to use the mediums by 
which advertising must reach the 
public. 


L. L. Putnam Joins L. E. 
Banker 


L. L. Putnam, formerly advertising 
manager of the Santa Rosa, Cal., Re- 
ublican, has become associated with the 
f" E. Banker Advertising Service, of 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 


“Material Handling Maga- 
zine” Will Change Size 


Beginning with the March issue, the 
Material Handling Magazine, of Chicago, 
will change its size to a type page © 
seven by ten inches. 
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The fourth in 
Collier’s new 


series of busi- 


ness editorials 
is now ready in 
booklet form. 
Send for a copy. 


Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY 
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HE DESERVES 
Bi2 /\DVERTISING 


Bp principal lines represented by H. B. Cook are Krumm’s Mac 
aroni, Spaghetti and Noodles, Sheffield Milk, Brer Rabbit Molasses, § 

Ritter’s Catsup and Beans, Elkhorn Cheese, Normanna Sardines, 
Remmo Soap, and Magic Blue. 


Only one, Brer Rabbit Molasses, is an active advertiser in Baltimore 
publications enjoying anything like the density of circulation which 
should be the foundation for all first class selling activity—and Brer 
Rabbit distribution is correspondingly high. 


The standing of most of the other products in Mr. Cook’s lines is a 
very high tribute to his salesmanship. We found Ritter’s Beans in 834 
of the amon stores standing fourth among competing products in 
distribution, but reported the best seller by only 14 stores out of 100 
interviewed. Their Catsup enjoys the third largest distribution with 
77%, but was the best seller in only 19 establishments. The Krumm 
products were in more stores than any other similar line, but had only 
38% distribution at that. 


It would be interesting to see what could be done for the Ritter and 
Krumm lines, to say nothing of the rest which Mr. Cook represents, 
if the manufacturers would advertise through The NEWS and The 
AMERICAN, reaching practically every home in and near Baltimore, 
as intensively and productively as Mr. Cook has merchandised, never 
losing sight of the fact that he would be able to merchandise even 
better if he were given this advertising support. 


As we are in direct contact with every high calibre manufacturer’s agent and local repre- 
sentative in Baltimore, we can make first class connection for any good product promising 
advertising support through The NEWS and The AMERICAN. Daily circulation, 
180,000. Rate 30c. per line for the two papers—35c. Sunday. 


The Baltimore News 


EVENING, DAILY AND SUNDAY 


Dhe Baltimore American 


MORNING, DAILY AND SUNDAY 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 
150 Nassau Street First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
New York aA Lnateh Chicago 


Advertising Manager 
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Putting the Plugging Salesman in 
His Place 


Maybe He Is a Better Manager of Men Than the Bright Particular Star 
of the Sales Force 


By O. C. Harn 


Of the National Lead Company; President Audit Bureau of Circulations 


HEN a good salesman be- 

comes the victim of “s.h.,” 
which, being interpreted, signifies 
“swelled head,” nine times out of 
ten he caught the disease from the 
wrong germ. Nineteen times out 
of twenty he plumes himself on 
being a “born salesman,” whereas 
if he really is as good as he thinks 
he is, the thing which should give 
him satisfaction is the possession 
of a power which he probably does 
not realize he has. 

If someone should tell you that 
a star salesman often falls down 
aa sales manager you would 
feck an imaginary bit of fluff 
from an immaculate sleeve and 
yawn. Old stuff. Everyone has 
seen it happen. 

But, if the oracle should say 
that a star salesman may fall down 
as a salesman, you would probably 
at least glance up to see if the 
oracle’s trouble showed any signs 
of developing violent symptoms. 
As a matter of fact, brilliant 
salesmen do fall down on certain 
kinds of selling jobs, and when 
they do, it is for the same rea- 
son that they fail as sales man- 
agers; the demonstration of which 
assertion may possibly come out 
in the course of the observations 
which follow. 

Who has not observed that the 
man whom we have mistakenly 
called the mediocre “plugger” goes 
om, year after year, nosing out the 
brilliant salesman on the annual 
ules records? But have we not 
atthe same time been content to 
eribe the phenomenon, not to 
dility, but to the virtue of per- 
Sstence? A case of the tortoise 
and the hare. We must needs ac- 
knowledge the winner, but down 
Mour hearts we still award the 
town of ability to the hare. We 
to so admire his speed ! 





It reminds me of a small boy of 
my acquaintance who has recently 
been initiated by some older boys 
into the mysteries of playing 
marbles “for keeps.” 

He came home several days all 
puffed up over ‘the encomiums 
showered upon him by his more 
sophisticated companions. 

“They tell me I’m a shark at 
marbles, mamma,” he said proudly. 
“I’m the best player of them all.” 

But each day it was noticed 
that, while the “shark” had an- 
nexed loads of glory, the other 
boys always won his marbles! 

So it is we have kept on admir- 
ing the ability of the brilliant 
talker and single-sale maker while 
admitting that, in some way, the 
plugging of the other fellow was 
bringing home more bacon, when 
the year was viewed as a whole. 


WHAT ELSE MAY A SALESMAN Do? 


As a matter of fact we have 
neglected to analyze the facts and 
conditions; therefore, the under- 
lying explanation has escaped us. 

The real truth is that the bril- 
liant salesman will probably always 
beat out the salesman of less 
scintillating attainments when it is 
a question of making a sale. But 
when it is a question of bringing 
in a steady stream of business 
from a given geographical area 
or a given trade section, over an 
extended period of time, a certain 
type of man, too often misunder- 
stood and called a “plugger,” will 
invariably excel a certain type of 
brilliant salesman. And the type 
of brilliant salesman who loses in 
this duel is the same fellow who 
falls down when he is made a 
sales manager. 

The reason seems clear enough, 
but I have never seen any evi- 
dence that it has been recognized 
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either by the salesman himself or 
by the sales manager. The ex- 
planation is, it appears to me, 
that the salesman who does not 
reach the ultimate consumer but 
sells his products to dealers or 
other middlemen, is essentially a 
sales manager, rather than a mere 
salesman. He therefore requires 
a different sort of ability from 
that required to get the name on 
the dotted line—once. 

His function is not so much to 
make an individual sale as to 
effect an organization which will 
make many sales for him. He is 
not like a mechanic who, with 
great skill, is able to cut a device 
out of wood or metal, but like the 
engineer who knows how to build 
a machine which will cut out hun- 
dreds and thousands of the de- 
vices for him. 

How differently now the so- 
called successful “plugger” looks! 
When its secret is disclosed his 
success looms up in its proper 
light. Instead of its being due 
only to bulldog tenacity and 
prosy industry, lack of ability 
being made up for by persistence, 
his success is really due to a su- 
perior genius for organization. 

True, he has had to show sell- 
ing ability, too, but it is the sort 
of selling ability which his sales 
manager possesses. 

Let us follow the parallel a 
short distance. A new concern 
selling a large-unit product, such 
as a machine, may at first easily 
dispose of its entire output by 
means of one man—frequently the 
president himself. There is no 
sales force, except this one man, 
and therefore no sales manager. 
But soon changed conditions, such 
as rapid growth, may make it im- 
possible for one man to see all 
consumers who would buy the ar- 
ticle, so he hires men in order 
that more buyers can be reached. 
It may very well be, and often 
happens, that this man who could 
make individual sales finds him- 
self completely unfitted to man- 
age the men he has hired. He 
therefore engages a sales manager. 

In the course of time the de- 
velopment of the business may 
make it desirable to sell the prod- 
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uct through agencies or dealers 
Again, it may happen that som 
of the men of the sales staff wh 
were very capable in selling to the 
actual user of the machine wil 
fail when it comes to getting it 
sold by these dealers. 

They are not managers of men 
they are not organizers of the 
machinery of distribution. 















THE PLUGGING SALESMAN DIRECTING 
SALES 






The successful sales manager 
teaches his salesmen not only the 
points of usefulness of the prod- 
uct, but the salient points which § 
will hit the prospective buyer, And 
as every sales manager knows, 
having learned it only by painful 
experience, sometimes these two 
things are not necessarily the 
same. What we think ought to 
appeal to the buyer often makes 
little impression, nevertheless he 
buys—and we find to our surprise 
that it is because of a virtue in 
our goods which we had scarcely § 
thought worth mentioning. 

The sales manager must also 
inspire his salesmen with many 
sentiments. He must instil in 
them an active belief in the prod- 
uct’s usefulness to mankind (in : 
order that the salesmen may hold ; 
up their heads with pride and self- hi 
respect as they go out to sell it) t 
He must awaken in them an it- al 
terest in the product as contribu- fl 
tory to their own welfare. He to 
must arouse enthusiasm for the | 
house as being solid, well meaning, is 
able and therefore the worthy 
guardian and surety of the sales: he 
man’s future. He must make on 
them feel loyal to himself a ; 
sales manager, because he repre dut 
sents in a personal and intimat' and 
way the concern’s interest in th jch 
salesman’s future. All thes tat 
things and more must the sale bay 

manager accomplish with his me in 
and in so doing he employs @ a 

















high type of salesmanship. He 

Exactly similarly does ti Saks 
skilled salesman operate to whot other 
is intrusted the task of establis wea 
ing wholesale and retail outle ma 





for the product of the house at 
keeping these outlets open am 
active. 
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Such a salesman makes an 
initial sale, yes, but in doing so 
he does far more: he lays a foun- 
dation—a foundation of confidence 
in himself, in the house, in the 
goods, in the future of the dealer’s 
community. He even inspires in 
the dealer a certain confidence in 
the dealer’s own self, as related 
to the particular business in hand. 

Such a salesman has his trade 
on his mind and heart even as a 
good sales manager has his men 
on his mind and heart. He 
studies the peculiar conditions 
under which each dealer works. 
He studies their territories, the 
competition they face, their finan- 
cial resources, their personal abili- 
ties; and he adapts his advice to 
each of them as the wind is 
tempered to the lamb. 

If a quota is laid upon such a 
salesman, he immediately figures 
up how much of the whole Jim 
Smith at Ocean City must take, 
and how much Dad Brown, of 
Mud Flats, has coming to him. 
They are his salesmen; if they do 
not sell their share of the quota 
he realizes that his own will not 
be reached. He knows also that 
to induce all his dealers to in- 
crease their purchases he will 
have to show them, and he pro- 
ceeds to plan and work up, not 
alone his talk to them, but also 
his talk for them. He knows that 
the goods are not sold until the 
ultimate consumer has them and 
likes them, so he reaches out not 
fo his dealers but through them. 
_ The salesman to the trade, then, 
i$ essentially not a private in the 
taiks of the commercial army, as 
he is generally considered—and 
generally considers himself. He 
$ an officer, with an officer’s 
duties, an officer’s responsibilities 
ad an officer’s outlook upon the 
I, If he succeeds it must be, 
tt by his own skilful use of the 

yonet, but by his ability to in- 

Sie others to fight, and his 
aiiity to show them how. 

ere’s to the Carnegie-like 

who knows how to get 

ors to work for him. When 

Weneed a sales manager he’s the 

man to promote, not the fellow 
can sell anything”—once! 
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Armour Sales in 1920 about 
Nine Hundred Million 


Armour & Co. had gross sales of 
approximately $900,000,000 during the 
fiscal year ending October 31, 1920, ac- 
cording to a report recently made by 
the president, J. Ogden Armour. The 
net income of the company for that 
year, after charges and taxes, was $5,- 
319,975. 

In his report, Mr. Armour says, in 

rt: 


“Conditions during the past year 
were such that doing business on a 
rofitable basis was almost impossible. 
eclining prices, due to severe slack- 
ening of business, created the worst 
situation we have ever had, and we 
are fortunate to have come through as 
well as we did. 

“During the fiscal year 1920, Armour 
& Co.’s sales totaled approximately 
$900,000,000. On that portion repre- 
senting sales in and exports from this 
country, we sustained losses aggregating 
many millions of dollars. Our in- 
ability to prevent this loss should for- 
ever end the controversy as to wherein 
lies the price fixing power on packing 
house products. 

“There is abundant reason to look 
forward to a better year. losing in- 
ventories were most conservatively 
priced, which should tend to stimulate 
consumption of meat products. Com- 
ing months should show brisk business 
and satisfactory profits.” 


F. B. White Joins Crumrine 
Agency 

Frank B. White has resigned as sec- 
retary of the Agricultural Publishers’ 
Association to become vice-president of 
the Arthur M. Crumrine Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, advertising agency. He 
will be in charge of this agency’s Chi- 
cago office. Mr. White has been suc- 
ceeded in the Agricultural Publishers’ 
Association by Claude P. Hooker, who 
will have the title of executive secre- 
tary. Mr. Hooker for some time has 
been Mr. White’s assistant, and pre- 
vious to that had been connected with 
the National Builder. He also was 
secretary of the Chicago Press Asso- 
ciation. 


Otto N. Frankfort in Mer- 
chandising Work 


_ Otto N. Frankfort, who for some 
time has been associated with the Chi- 
cago Elevated Advertising Co., has 
been made general manager of Morris, 
Mann & Reilly, Chicago, importers and 
manufacturers of women’s fashionable 
novelties. 





Cincinnati Agency Has New 


Account 
The advertising of Brownatone, made 
by the Kenton Pharmacal Co., Coving- 
ton, Ky., will be placed through the 
Prather-Allen Advertising Company, of 
Cincinnati. 
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Glidden Sales Increase 23 Per 
Cent 


An increase of 23 
1919 was shown in the 
the Glidden Co., Cleveland, not _in- 
cluding interdepartment business. The 
grand total approximated $25,000,000 in 
1920, according to notices just sent to 
stockholders. 

Adrian D. Joyce, in further writing 
the stockholders, said: “In October 
sales declined and as yet have not re- 
covered. However, cancellations ceased 
about November 15, and since Decem- 
ber 1 important orders have been re- 
ceived from customers in lines which 
have been inactive for nearly three 
months. Our inventory is not exces- 
sive and reflects cost in satisfactory 
relation to market values. Profits for 
the past year, after inventory adjust- 
ment and all reserves, wil be satis- 
factory under prevailing conditions. 
Our stockholders will appreciate that 
constant care must be taken to avoid 
waste and loss and to put every de- 
tail of our business on the most satis- 
factory basis. This is all being done 
and the interests of our stock olders 
safeguarded to the highest degree.” 


Mullally 


per cent over 
1920 sales of 


Officers of Wm. T. 


Agency 
Wm. T. Mullally, Inc., New York 
agency, formerly Maclay & Mullally, 
Inc., announces the following list of 


officers for the coming year: William T. 
Mullally, president; Amos H. Barnett, 
vice-president, in charge of production 


and art; H. M. Thurber, vice-president, 
in charge of merchandising; Edward 
T. Harris, vice-president, in charge of 


plans and copy; Noah G. Stiles, secre- 
tary and general manager; Harry J. 
Riker, assistant secretary; F. A. Seideil, 
treasurer and auditor; A. E. Tighe, 
assistant treasurer. 

John. V. Fallon continues as space 
buyer and H. F. Glendining is in 
charge of the Boston office. 


C. L. Cain with Wm. J. 
Morton Co. 


C. L. Cain has joined the New York 
office of the Wm. J. Morton Co., 
newspaper representatives. Previously 
Mr. Cain was associated with the for- 
eign newspaper office of the Frank A. 
Munsey Co., and was for several years 
with Chemical & Metallurgical Engi- 
neering as assistant business manager. 
He was recently New York State and 
Pittsburgh representative for Popular 
Science Monthly. 


Walter Chester with Ruthrauff 
& Ryan 


Walter Chester, formerly with 7. 
Rankin Company, New York o 
and prior to that for some time with 
The Erickson Company, also at New 
York, is now with Ruthrauff & Ryan, 

Inc., in the same city. 
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Southern Grocery Jobbers 
Propose Advertising 


It is expected that a plan of adver 
tising will come before the Southem 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association when its 
convention is held next May. Harold 
H. Halsell, chairman of the publicity 
committee of the association, has urged 
the establishment of a $1,000,000 fund 
to be used over a three-year period in 
advertising the functions of the whole. 
sale grocer. Mr. Halsell said: 

“The wholesale grocery business, one 
of the oldest and «most honorable of 
industries, has as we know been from 
all sides unjustly assailed. Indeed, Mr. 
and Mrs. Average Man feel that the 
wholesale grocer is little less than a 
pirate and a footpad, and particularly 
since 1914 has this attitude been ag 
gravated. 

“The reasons are plain to us why 
this view is wrong, but right or wrong, 
it exists, and it will not be corrected 
until the wholesale grocer puts his case 
squarely before America. 

“This attitude of the public is not 
surprising. For years, by the nature of 
his business, the wholesale grocer has 
lived apart from other men. His ware- 
house is usually remote from the busy 
retail section of his city. 

“He does not know the man in the 
street nor does the man in the street 
know him. The wholesaler, it appears, 
has made no effort to lead unthinking 
Americans to understand his place in 
the economic scheme. In other words, 
he has been and he is, so far as his 
relation with the public goes, rocking 
along today after the fashion of twenty 
five years ago.” 


A. C. Penn, Inc., Merged with 
Greist Mfg. Co. 


A. C. Penn, Inc., manufacturer of 
the “Penn” safety razor and Wallace 
adjustable lamps, Newark, N. J., has 
been merged with the Greist Manufac- 
turing Co., maker of sewing machine 
attachments, New Haven. The Penn 
plant at Newark will be moved to New 
Haven and the business will be com 
ducted under the name cf the Greist 
Manufacturing Co. 

Penn becomes sales manager in 
charge of the distribution of former 
Penn products, for the Greist company. 





E. Gauss Leaves Leslie- 
Judge Co. 


Frank L. E. Gauss has resigned as 
advertising director of the Leslie-Judge 
Company, New York. He has made 
no announcement regarding his plans 
for the future. Mr. Gauss had been with 
the Leslie-Judge Company previously 
general manager. He returned as adver 
tising director in June, 1919. 

Mr. Gauss has been advertising diree 
tor of Woman’s World, president of 
Sterling Gum Company, and has heen 
with Ivan B. Nordhem Company, poster 
advertising. 


F. L. 
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“In 
Philadelphia 


City ihe wpe ere Separate 
Population — y o a body Dwellings 
1,823,779 reaas the 390,000 


Bulletin” 





Metropolitan Population: 3,000,000 


Philadelphia 


PHILA. SAVING MORE 


Savings Deposits Here Increased $17,758,959 
During Past Twelve Months 





Philadelphia’s savings deposits jumped $17,- 
758,959 in the last twelve months, or . about 
6.4 per cent. 

The total reached $254,703,499 January 1, as 
compared with $236,944,540 a year ago. The 
gain was accompanied by an increase in number 
of depositors from 427,009 to 428,058, the latter 
establishing a high record. The figures show 
nearly one out of every four persons in Phila- 
delphia has a saving account. 

Withdrawals were heavier during the first 
six months of 1920 than in the last half of the 
year. This was ascribed to many buying their 
homes, funds being needed for this purpose. 
There is nothing to indicate withdrawals on 
account of unemployment, in fact, the most 
pronounced gain was shown in the closing 
months of the year. 

—Bulletin, January 8, 1921. 











Dominate Philadelphia 


You can at one cost reach the greatest num- 
ber of possible consumers in the Philadelphia 
territory by concentrating your advertising in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody reads”— 


The Bulletin 


Net paid yen i y for 488,687 A Dey 


No prize, premium, voting, coupon or other artificial methods of stimu- 
lating circulation have ever been used by The Bulletin. 
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MERCHAN DIS 


A Shoulder to the Wheel 


Let the Southern newspapers help you increase the 
sale of your product by introducing it to a market of 
over 30 millions of people—people who, rich in the 
money they have secured from the production of 
agriculture and raw materials, look to the manufac- 
turers of the North and West for their finished 
products. 


The newspapers listed below blanket Dixie—they 
alone cover the Southern field—their columns offer 
you your only opportunity to “Sell it South.” 














ALABAMA Little Rock, Arkansas, Pensacola Journal 
Democrat Pensacola News 

Albany-Decatur Daily Little Rock, Arkansas, St. Augustine Evening Record 
Anniston Star Gazette St. Petersburg Daily Times 
oa +, “, Saw — | Evening 
irmingham News ndepe' 
Dothan Eagle FLORIDA Tallahassee Daily Democrat 
Florence Daily News Deland Daily News Tampa Morning Tribune 
ene Rag = nm ae | ad News 

untsville Daily mes aytona Morning Journal 
M bile News-Item Fort Myers Press GEORGIA 
Mobile Register Gainesville Sun Albany Herald 
Montgomery Advertiser Jacksonville, Fla., Metropolis Americus Times Recorder 
Montgomery Journal Jacksonville Times Union Athens Banner 
Opelika Daily News Key West Citizen Atlanta Constitution 
Selma Times-Journal Lakeland Evening Telegram Atlanta Georgian and 
Tuscaloosa News Lakeland Star American 

as } ae Serene ns o stems Sogn 

RKANS. rlando Evening Reporter-Star Brunsw' anner 
as Orlando Morning Sentinel Columbus Enquirer Sun 
Hot Springs New Era Palm Beach Daily News Columbus Ledger 
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Dublin Courier Herald 

Dublin Tribune 

la Grange Reporter 

Macon News 

Macon Telegraph 

Moultrie Observer 

Rome Tribune Herald 

Savannah Morning News 

Thomasville Daily Times 
Enterprise 

Tifton Gazette 

Waycross Journal Herald 


KENTUCKY 


Lexington Herald 
Lexington Leader 
Louisville Courier Journa! 
Louisville Evening Post 
Louisville Herald 
Louisville Times 

Mayfield Daily Times 
Paducah Sun 

Winchester Sun 


LOUISIANA 


Alexandria Town Talk 

Baton Rouge State Times 
Lafayette Gazette 

Lake — American Press 
Monroe News Star 

New Orleans ‘Daily States 

New Orleans Item 

New Orleans Times Picayune 
Shreveport Journal 

Shreveport Times 





MISSISSIPPI 

G d Daily C Ith 
Gulfport Daily Herald 

Jackson Clarion Ledger 

Jackson Dally News 

Laurel Daily Leader 

Meridian Star 

Vicksburg Evening Post 
Vicksburg Herald 




































NORTH CAROLINA Sumter Daily Item 
Union Daily Times 
Asheville Citizen 


Charlotte News y 
pane ph ad TENNESSEE 
Concord Tribune Chattanc N 
Elizabeth City Advance a Pies 
Gastonia Daily Gazette Clarkesville Leaf-Chronicle 
Greensboro Daily News Columbia Daily Herald 
Henderson Daily Dispatch Knoxville Journal & Tribune 
| lh F Knoxville Sentinel 
Leakesville Tri-City Gazette ppm | ay mr eae 
Raleigh News & Observer Memphis Press 
| ~~, ao Nashville Banner 
a teeta Nashville Tennessean 

sbury Post 
auoae Sommer TEXAS 
Vilmington Dispatch 
Wilmington Morning Star Abilene Reporter 


Austin Statesman 
Beaumont Enterprise 
Brenham Banner Press 


Winston-Salem Journal 


OKLAHOMA Corpus Christi Caller 
Corsicana Daily Sun 

Muskogee Daily Phoenix Dallas Morning News 

Muskogee Times-Democrat Denison Herald 

Oklahema City Daily Denton Record Chronicle 
Oklahoman Gainesville Daily Register 

Tulsa Tribune Galveston News 

Tulsa World Galveston Tribune 


Hillsboro Mirror 
Houston Chronicle 


SOUTH CAROLINA Houston Post 

Marshall Messenger 
Anderson Daily Mail Palestine Herald 
Charleston News and Courier Ranger Daily Times 
Columbia Record San Antonio Evening News 
Columbia State San Antonio Light 
Florence Daily Times Taylor Daily Democrat 
Greenville News Waco Times Herald 


Greenville Piedmont 
Green 


Index Journal 
Orangeburg Times and VERGENEA 


Democrat Clifton Forge Dai 
Rock Hill Herald Roanoke Times ~oapeed 
Spartanburg Herald Richmond News Leader 
Spartanburg Journal Richmond Times Dispatch 
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SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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The Tire Market « 
the Automobile Market 


The tire manufacturer is primarily interested in the man 
who owns a car. This is his main objective. He must 
reach the man who has already demonstrated his ability 
to buy. 

How does he reach him in Chicago? 

A conclusive answer is given in the following statement, 
showing how five of the big tire manufacturers of the 
country apportioried their advertising space in Chicago 
newspapers during the year of 1920: 


DAILY Herald- Jour- 
NEWS Tribune Exam. Post American nal 
(6days) (7days) (7days) (6 days) (6days) (6 days) 


U. S. Tires. .28,699 22,028 13,326 12,268 9,984 19,709 
Goodyear 

Tires..... 20,238 17,256 16,271 7,264 2,396 2,468 
Firestone 

Tires..... 21,975 21,468 11,950 16,205 
Goodrich 

Tires..... 18,228 27,354 10,852 19,740 


Pennsylvania 


ee 7,210 3,863 4,309 4,343 4,099 4,283 


96,350 91,969 56,708 59,820 16,479 26,460 

What do these figures prove? Simply this: that the 
400,000 circulation of The Chicago Daily News must, 
through its very scope, cover the so-called “class” field; 
and that through this circulation, covering over 1,200,000 
readers, the representative’ tire manufacturers are reaching 
the group of buyers who have already proved their finan- 
cial ability to purchase the higher-class commodities. 

Automobile advertisers, the tire field is your field. You 
too must reach the man who owns the car or who has the 
means to buy one. Lineage figures like these are a clear 
indication of the most effective way to reach him. 

Automobile, tire and accessory advertisers alike have 
found The Daily News, with 94% of its all-inclusive, all- 
productive circulation concentrated in the rich territory of 
Chicago and suburbs, the most effective, most economical 
means of covering practically all worth-while Chicago at 4 
single cost. 


The Daily News 


First in Chicago 
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To Reduce the Heavy Excess 
Baggage Charges 





Several Ways Suggested, but the Best of All Is Advertising 


By J. G. Condon 


VETERAN traveling sales- 

man encountered a district 
ed agent of an important 
Eastern railroad in a hotel lobby. 
He was still sore over what ap- 
peared to him to be a particularly 
heavy excess baggage charge on 
his sample cases, and this was be- 
fore the rate advance—including 
the 20 per cent on excess baggage 
—went into effect. 
“Say,” he demanded, “how can 
I beat this excess baggage game, 


anyhow ?” : 
“My friend,” replied the rail- 
road man, “I don’t think there’s 


a way left open. General bag- 
gage agents lie awake nights try- 
ing to find ways of blocking you 
fellows. The earnings of the 
railroads on excess baggage are 
watched eagerly by those men and 
they boast of the results.” 


“Boast? Why, the railroads 
don’t make much from that source, 
do they ?” 


The passenger agent had some 
figures at his finger tips. 

“Our general baggage agent tells 
me that you people, the theatrical 
managers and the like, paid the 
railroads of the United States ap- 
proximately $10,000,000 last year. 
And this means that the excess 
baggage bill in the future will be 
$12,000,000 annually unless those 
” pay it find an effective way 
of reducing their bills. 

‘Tll tell you one way of saving 
txcess baggage, however,” con- 
tinued the railroad man as the 
traveling man listened eagerly. 
‘Make friends with the conduc- 
lors on the trains you patronize 
regularly. Cultivate them—but 
don’t try to bribe them. Remem- 
t that 99 per cent of the con- 
ductors are honest, upright fel- 
ows. You must not try to start 
ay monkey business with them 
ut do show them that you 
imderstand their troubles and wor- 





ries; show an interest in them 
and their railroads—they are in 
the main intensely loyal to their 
lines and continued harping on 
late trains, etc., grates badly on 
their nerves. The result will be 
that they will remember you with 
a smile and allow you to take into 
a car—if it’s not already over- 
crowded—many a sample case 
which would have been ordered 
to the baggage car under other 
conditions, 

“Remember, the conductor is 
the boss of his train. His judg- 
ment determines whether a sample 
case goes in the rack over your 
head or must be checked. And it 
is in savings of this sort that you 
can expect to reduce your bills.” 


THEATRICAL SCENERY AT A 
DISADVANTAGE 


The question of excess baggage 
promises to bulk large in the con- 
sideration of business men in the 
future. Not only has it advanced 
20 per cent over old rates, but 
passenger fares for traveling men 
as well as all others have also 
had a similar increase. But trav- 
eling men are not the only ones 
affected by the excess baggage 
question. Theatrical manggers 
probably paid more of the an- 
nual $10,000,000 bill of the past 
than did salesmen, and they are 
up in arms over the situation. All 
theatrical baggage—scenery, props, 
performing seals, dogs, ponies and 
what not—go at ‘the same rate, an 
allowance of 150 pounds for each 
adult ticket with excess baggage 
charged for all above the free al- 
lowance. A special provision has 
obtained, however, under which a 
theatrical manager was permitted 
a baggage car of his own for each 
twenty-five tickets. If his com- 
pany numbered less than twenty- 
five, however, he could have a 
baggage car either by buying 
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twenty-five tickets or eighteen and 
two-thirds tickets in addition to 
those he needed for the actual 
members of his company. 

The new rates, say some of the 
big theatrical managers, mean 
simpler productions and the dis- 
appearance from the stage outside 
of New York, Chicago, and pos- 
sibly one or two others of the 
larger cities, of the big spectacular 
affairs requiring many stage set- 
tings, specially trained horses, 
camels, etc. “Ben Hur” will have 
to be relegated to the “movies,” 
where the props and fixtures for 
the chariot race cost no more than 
the transportation of the film. 

The International Federation of 
Commercial Travelers has got in 
behind an idea on the subject. 
Instead of a frontal attack on the 
man actually running the train the 
salesmen have gone after the 

“higher-up.” They are planning 
an appeal to Congress in favor of 
preferential rights for those who 
buy mileage books. The books 
would hold coupons for 3,000 
or 5,000 miles and would be sold 
at the rate of 2.75 cents a mile 
instead of the prevailing 3.6 cents. 

It is a big task the federation 
has taken upon itself, but travel- 
ing men bulk large in the makeup 
of the nation, are popular with 
politicians and have a way of get- 
ting most of the things they go 
after. 

The Federation has taken a 
slant at the excess baggage ques- 
tion, which is of more than pass- 
ing interest to railroad general 
baggage agents. It has decided to 
employ legal counsel in all large 
cities to handle disputes salesmen 
may have with railroads regard- 
ing their baggage. It is claimed, 
and undoubtedly with great truth, 
that thousands of dollars are lost 
to traveling men or their firms an- 
nually because they cannot tarry 
in a town long enough to convince 
railroad officials that they have 
been overcharged or subjected to 
some unfair treatment by an em- 
ployee in some baggage room, on 
a train or elsewhere. As a result 
a claim is not properly presented. 

The railroad men, of course, do 
not want to do an injustice to any 
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patron, particularly to a regular 
commercial traveler whose busi- 
ness and good-will is so valuable. 
The proposed plan, accordingly, 
will not draw any opposition from 
the railroads, though some officials 
question the need for a lawyer 
for the purpose. In almost any 
town of any size there now are 
free lance traffic experts, who 
make a business of routing 
freight, solving tariff and demur- 
rage problems. and_ handling 
claims against the carriers, They 
know the ropes in the railroad 
organizations, and are able to han- 
dle such matters efficiently and in 
a way calculated to bring quick 
results when the complaints are 
just. Perhaps the Fedcration will 
yet recognize this opportunity as 
compared with the more formal 
one of employing lawyers for the 
purpose. 

In the meanwhile the question 
of obtaining sample cases afford- 
ing greater compactness is to the 
fore and discussion regarding the 
possibility of reduction of samples 
to a minimum and the greater use 
of photographs has become more 
extended. Printers’ INK has had 
many valuable articles on these 
subjects and a recent editorial 
pointed out that good advertising 
will accomplish more than any- 
thing else in reducing such or- 
dinary sales costs. We have the 
increased fares and excess bag- 
gage with us—advertising points 
the way toward overcoming the 
business handicaps they offer. 





St. Louis Agency to Have 
New York Office 


The Ross-Gould Advertising Agency, 
St. Louis, plans to open offices in New 
York, Baltimore and Pittsburgh. A 
branch office recently established in 
Chicago is under the management of 
Donald Douglass, and a Philadeiphis 
ofhce is under the management of R. 
Miller. 





Two Join Morgan Agency, 
Boston 

Miss A. L. Canavan has joined the 
John J. Morgan Advertising Agency, 
Boston, as secretary and assistant treas- 
urer. Miss Grace G. Telfer, formerly 
of the Travelers Insurance Company, 
has joined the copy department of this 
agency. 
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Bunting Publications Make 
Staff Changes 


James A. Barnes, formerly on the sell- 
ing staff of the National Trade Develop- 
ment League, has joined the Bunting 
Publications, Inc., of Chicago, as mana- 

of the copy department on The 
Frovelty News and The General Store- 
keeper. Dan W. Gibson, formerly copy 
manager, has been made director of sales 
for the Bunting Publications. 


W. F. McClure Again Heads 
Chicago Ad Council 


W. Frank McClure, advertising man- 
wer of the Fort Dearborn National 
Banks of Chicago, has been re-elected 
chairman of the advertising council of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce. 
Homer J. Buckley, of Buckley, Dement 
& Company, and John H. Logeman 
were elected vice-chairmen. 


C. H. Huckins Leaves Osgood 
Studios 


Charles H. Huckins, art director of 
the Osgood Studios, New York, for the 
last two years, has severed connections 
with that organization and has opened 
a studio with Leonard J. Smith, New 
York. The new organization will be 
known as The Huckins-Smith Studios. 
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Form Chicago Art Firm 


J. Frederick Lowes and William C. 
Bernhardt, who have been engaged in 
Chicago advertising agency and art 
work for some time have gone into busi- 
ness in that city under the firm name 
of Lowes & Berhnardt, as an advertis- 
ing art service. 


St. Louis Agency Has Specialty 
Account 


The Lichty Specialty Company, of 
Kearney, Neb., manufacturer of “Lisco” 
products, has placed its advertising in 
the hands of fe Ross-Gould Company, 
St. Louis. Periodicals are being used. 


Redfield Has Mercedes Auto- 
mobile Account 


The advertising of the Mercedes auto- 
mobile will be handled by the Redfield 
Advertising Agency, New York. It is 
expected that periodicals, newspapers 
and trade papers will be used. 


R. D. Bokum Promoted 


Richard D. Bokum has been made 
advertising manager of the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce. He kas been on 
the advertising staff of that newspaper 
since its beginning. 
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A Corporate Title Adapted for a 
Trade-Mark 





Even the Initials of the Company Are Not Safe for Trade-Mark Use 
If Another Concern Can Show Prior Use 


EpucationaL Supriies Company 
Cepar Rapips, Iowa. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Three years ago I started this busi- 
ness without any assets, no merchan- 
dise—“‘no nothing.” All had was a 
few hundred letterheads and Printers’ 
Ink. When we started, we knew of 
only a few companies in this business 
and adopted a name both descriptive 
and self-explanatory of our business. 
We have since learned of the existence 
of competitors and found about half a 
dozen instances where firm names were 
practically the same as ours. 


While we have never officially 
adopted a_ trade-mark the _ initials 
=. S. C. O. have been used in our 


advertising almost from the beginning. 
Now a competitor writes that he is 
using these initials as a trade-mark and 
orders us to “cease and desist.” He 
does not use the letters in connection 
with other marks nor does he state 
that the initials are a trade-mark. in his 
advertising. Can he consistently re- 
tain the use of the initials in that way? 

Also, are there any trade-mark regu- 
lations against the registration of 
initials such as these? 

V. L. Donpps. 


HE question at issue between 

the two concerns referred to 
above scems to be entirely one of 
priority. There is nothing in the 
Trade-Mark Act which would pre- 
vent the lowa company from reg- 
istering a trade-mark consisting 
of the letters “E. S. C. O.” if it 
did not conflict with some pre- 
vious registration for the same 
class of goods. The fact that 
those initials were also the initials 


of its corporate title would have ° 


no effect upon its trade-mark 
rights in them. But on the other 
hand, registration of such a trade- 
mark is only prima facie evidence 
of ownership, and would not be 
sustained in the face of evidence 
that another concern had made 
prior use of a similar trade-mark. 
_ Even though the Iowa concern’s 
use of the symbol was never a 
technical use as a_ trade-mark 
(that is, actually attached to the 
goods in interstate commerce), it 
still might be possible to bring 
forward evidence that it was so 
widely known through advertising 


that the competing concern’s adop- 
tion of a similar symbol would 
result in unfair competition and 
deception of the public. Under 
those conditions, however, it 
would be necessary to prove frior- 
ity of use so clearly as to admit 
of no possible doubt. 

This incident may serve to point 
out once more the. general dan- 
ger of attempting to make a 
trade-mark use of _ corporate 
titles. The Patent Office very 
properly refuses to register trade- 
marks which are merely corporate 
titles, or the names of individuals, 
but it cannot extend the prohibi- 
tion to initials, or signatures in 
genuine handwriting. The reason 
for this, of course, is the great 
likelihood that some other cor- 
poration has adopted the identical 
title, and that individuals of the 
same name might be found by 
dozens or scores. 

A corporate title, properly 
speaking, should be descriptive of 
the nature of the business. A 
trade-mark must not be descrip- 
tive if an exclusive right to it is 
to be maintained. Those funda- 
mental facts should make it clear 
without further comment _ that 
trade-marks and corporate titles 
should be absolutely sundered. 
The only exception to this is in 
cases where a trade-mark has al- 
ready been established, and the 
corporation takes its name from 
the trade-mark. For example, 
Palmolive Soap was established 
by the B. J. Johnson Soap Com- 
pany, and the name was later 
changed to The Palmolive Com- 
pany.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Ernest Hastings with “Dry 
Goods Economist” 


Ernest Hastings, who has been mer- 
chandising manager, and has_been im 
charge of advertising for A. I, Namm 
& Son, Brooklyn, N. Y., has joined the 
editorial staff of the Dry Goods Econo- 
mist, New York. 
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A Food Service 


far in-advance of the ordi- 
nary—recognizing food as 
a great fundamental—giv- 
ing the best obtainable sci- 
entific advice, in a practical 
way, upon those food pro- 
blems which govern the 
physical and economic 
welfare of the home—this 
has long been the aim of the 


Editors of the} OURNAL. 


That this’ sincere editorial 
effort is tending toward 
° Ss 
accomplishment*may be 
observed in any current 


number of the OURNAL. 


The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 


For 36 Years the Magazine for Eoery Member of the Family 
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He saw every great 
battle of the 
world war 


W YTH E WILLIAMS sawevery great 

battle of the entire war. The day 
the world war began Wythe Williams was 
in Paris, and he was with the armies from 
the first shot to the day of the armistice. 
When General Pershing set foot on 
French soil, Williams was there to meet [ 
him. After the battle of Verdun, he was [ 
the first person to enter the fort of Dov- 
aumont. After the “Somme” he was the 
first correspondent to cross the recap- 
tured territory. 


He covered the opening of the Peace 
Conference, and then got through to 
Berlin where he saw the Spartacist up- 
rising and was able to study German 
economic conditions at the end of the war. 


PUBLIC 


The Public Ledger has a superior and distinctive Foreign News Service 
made possible only by correspondents known to be the best ever sent 
abroad by any American newspaper. 
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Wythe Williams is one of the 
Peace 28 correspondents of the 
gh to Public Ledger Foreign News 
it up- Service. He covers Paris 
rman and Southwestern Europe. 
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Try it out in Representative Milwaukee 





How Many Automobiles 
Will Milwaukee Buy? 


600,000 persons live in Milwaukee and 
county. Approximately 28,000 passenger 
cars are owned among 120,000 families in 
this territory. 


About 92,000 families remain who are 
possible purchasers of automobiles. You 
can reach both present and prospective car 
owners most effectively through The 
Journal. For it is read in more than 110,000 
homes daily —by 80% of the English-speak- 
ing families in Milwaukee. 


Nearly everyone interested in motor topics 
follows the articles by “Brownie” —editor 
of The Journal’s automotive pages. In the 
touring season, “Brownie” receives on an 
average 75 calls a day for information on 
routes and road conditions. Each year, 
more than 20,000 motorists secure “The 
Call of The Open Road”—the annual road 
guide issued by The Journal. 


Concentrate in The Journal. You can 
thoroughly cover the Milwaukee market 
at a single low cost. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


Special Representatives 


New York Chicago 
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WANT to confess to having 

learned a very important ad- 
vertising lesson as a result of the 
war. 

Before the war, as advertising 
manager of a well-known com- 
pany, with a snug little advertis- 
ing department, with plenty of 
assistants and all the up-to-date 
machinery I needed, I had a smug 
feeling that Advertising—I al- 
ways thought of it with a capital 
“A”—was just about all there was 
to selling, anyway. 

Of course, we had to have a 
sales department, and the boys 
did mighty good work, but after 
all, the fame of our product was 
such that they had to be little 
more than order takers. 

Then came the war and I was 
soon drafted to work on the 
advertising committees of the vari- 
ous drives and Liberty Loan cam- 
paigns. I shall never forget how 
confidently I started out on the 
work of preparing advertisements 
for the First Liberty Loan, and 
what pride I felt when our local 
campaign “clock” showed that 
our town had over-subscribed its 
quota. Why, with advertising it 








was easy to put over a big iob 
like that ! 

Then came the Second Liberty 
Loan. By that time the novelty 
had worn off and people weren't 
tushing to the banks and booths 
to buy bonds. 

Our advertising was better 
planned, better prepared, and bet- 
ter placed than it had been dur- 
mg the previous campaign, but 
ang about the middle of the 
campaign I began to realize that 
it wasn’t producing enough. 

tore up some of the copy and 
Wrote more forceful ads to compel 
the people to “come across.” 
But still the buying didn’t speed 
as I thought it should. 

e trouble is,” I announced 

myself one evening as I sat 
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The Pet Worry of One Advertising 
Manager 


Do You Fuss about What Your Sales Force Thinks of Your Advertising? 


By R. M. Rhodes 


stewing over the final ads that 
were to be run in a few days, 
“people need to be buttonholed 
individually and made to put their 
names on the dotted lines, with 


the right amounts after them. 
They know about the loan and 
they’re ‘sold’ on it, but they 


won’t take the initiative and step 
up; or, if they do step up, they 
don’t buy enough.” 


SALESMANSHIP MAGNIFIED 


That night, sitting there in that 
stuffy little Liberty Loan head- 
quarters office struggling with 
that copy, I discovered the need 
of personal selling to comple- 
ment advertising. “Selling,” I in- 
formed myself profoundly, “is 
just the business way of button- 
holing.” 

It seems that the committee of 
bankers and business men who 
were engineering the campaign 
had arrived at the same conclu- 
sion that I had, for the next morn- 
ing a big force of men was start- 
ed out to canvass the city, block 
by block, to sell bonds by per- 


sonal salesmanship. And _ the 
campaign “clock” on the City 
Hall began to move. We went 


over the top with flying colors. 

Well, the effect of that dem- 
onstration of the power of per- 
sonal salesmanship was so great 
that I began almost to worship 
this new selling force that I had 
discovered. 

After all, I argued with myself, 
to sell Liberty Bonds you must 
stand face to face with your men 
—or women—and sell them hard, 
so they will “subscribe till it 
hurts,” as our advertisements ad- 
vised. 

Somehow, after that our news- 
paper advertisements seemed’ so 
futile, so incapable of actually 


making people buy. I began to 
think of the job very largely 
as a matter of personal sales- 
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manship. I had lost my balance. 

It was not until the Red Cross 
campaign that followed later on, 
that I regained my balance, and 
strangely enough it was a group 
of salesmen (personal canvas- 
sers) who were responsible. The 
campaign was dragging in spite 
of the fact that nearly everybody 
in the city had been card-indexed 
and the canvassing was being done 
most systematically—and most 
earnestly. 

“The trouble is,” I overheard 
one of the men say to those ai 
his table at one of the noon-day 
luncheons given to campaign 
workers at our leading hotel, “the 
trouble is, people don’t know 
enough about what this cam- 
paign is all about. They aren’t 
‘sold’ yet; the proposition hasn’t 
been advertised enough. These 
little panels in the corners of the 
department store ads telling 
everybody to subscribe to the Red 
Cross fund don’t get anywhere. 
What is needed is some big page 
ads in the newspapers to get folks 
waked up and get their emotions 
working. We'd be able to cover 
more prospects in a day, not hav- 
ing to spend half our time get- 
ting folks cranked up and ready 
to go, and we’d get much larger 
subscriptions. A thing like this 
has got to be put over right.” 

Well, before I got through with 
that and the subsequent cam- 
paigns, I had acquired a pretty 
clear idea of what advertising 
could and couldn’t do by itself, 
what salesmen could and couldn’t 
do by themselves, and a healthy 
respect for what could be done 
by advertising and personal sales- 
manship mixed in the right pro- 
portions. 

Now, when we make our adver- 
tising plans at our office I don’t 
consider them settled until I have 
the sales manager’s enthusiastic 
approval, for I know that if they 
are going to do their job for our 
company it must be by comple- 
menting the work of our sales 
department. And I never feel 
that my responsibility for a new 
campaign ceases untii I have the 
salesmen rooting for the new ad- 
vertising. Which is in rather 
strange contrast to my previous 
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high-and-mighty attitude toward 
what the sales force thought of 
our advertising. In the old days, 
if it didn’t strike them favorably, 
I took the attitude of “I should 
worry.” To-day if it doesn't, I 
do worry. For I know that my 
firm is not getting its money’s 
worth from our advertising if our 
salesmen aren’t “sold” on it and 
working with it. 





How Boise Valley Gained an 
Hour 


The people of Boise Valley have 
wanted mountain time instead of Pa- 
cific time. With the aid of the Adver- 
tising Club of Boise, Idaho, they have 
gotten the time they wanted. 

A change to mountain time had been 
denied by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The advertising club had 
perceived that this commission was not 
fully acquainted with the widespread 
desire for such a change. “A mass 
meeting was called,” H. V. Cate, sec- 
retary of the club, informs Printers’ 
Inx, “with the result that Boise and 
Boise Valley went upon mountain time. 
We set our clocks one hour ahead and 
gained an additional hour of daylight 
We think that the time upon which we 
now operate is nearer God’s time.” 





New Newspaper Campaign 
from Albany Agency 


The Jacques Capsule Company, which 
was recently formed at _Pilattsburg, 
N. Y., to market “Jacques” Little Won- 
der Capsule,” has placed its account 
with George S. De Rouville, advertising 
agency, Albany, N. Y. 

Poster advertising has already been 
started in New York. A preliminary 
newspaper campaign in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Massachusetts and 
Vermont that will soon be started will 
be followed by a national newspaper 
campaign. re 

Harry S. Percy is advertising man 
ager of the Jacques company. 





C. W. Matheson in Charge of 
Dodge Brothers Sales 


Charles W. Matheson has been made 
general sales manager of Dodge Broth 
ers, Detroit. Mr. Matheson has been 
associated with the sales department of 
this company since its inception e 
has for some time been acting head of 
the sales department. 





Reading Agency’s New 
Accounts 


The advertising accounts of the Oak 
brook Hosiery Company, Reading,, Pa., 
and the Stanton brand products—jams, 
jellies, preserves and confectionery— 
Lave been obtained by the Harold Fine- 
stone Advertising Agency, Reading. 
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Where Does the Publisher Get Off? 


He Alone, Apparently, Has Contracts with His Customers, the Sub- 
scribers, That Cannot Be Canceled 


By S. E. Leith 


AST May there was a di- 

rectors meeting called by 
one of the leading farm paper 
publishers. The record of busi- 
ness booked was submitted. It 
showed a splendid volume of ad- 
vertising lined up for 1921, in 
fact, it was one hundred and two 
per cent better than ever before. 
The president addressed the 
meeting as follows: 

“Boys, now that they are com- 
ing our way, we should do the 
things that are necessary to put 
this paper so thoroughly ‘over the 
top, that its supremacy can never 
be disputed. 

“Let us invest this splendid in- 
come in making improvements 
that will give the advertiser the 
best proposition there is for the 
money in our field. Let us make 
it so good that there never can 
be any question about his coming 
back.” 

Accordingly, plans were per- 
fected for a 20 per cent in- 
crease in circulation. When this 
circulation was assured, it was 
decided a new press would be 
required and it was ordered. To 
give the additional room and other 
proper facilities for good press 
work, the floor space had to be 
greatly increased, hence the pur- 
chase of a building. 

It also seemed, not only advis- 
able, but just the right thing, to 
make a contract for a better grade 
paper, and the extra amount 
necessary for this 20 per cent 
Merease added about $85,000 to 
the paper bill. 

The next step was to increase 
the editorial service by the em- 
dloying of two college profes- 
sors, These men were engaged 
mder contract to fill a larger 
paper. 

Finally, a Research and Dealer 
tip Department was installed at 
avery considerable expense. 

ese directors planned to do 
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the things that are most wanted 
by the advertiser, the advertising 
agent, the representative and even 
the reader of the paper, and those 
plans were made as a result of 
business actually booked. 

All this in the month of May. 
Presto! Change! The tide 
turned. “From them that hath 
not, shall be taken even that which 
they have.” Instead of getting 
the expected and usual amount 
of fall orders, added to the sur- 
plus on hand, in comes a string of 
cancellations. 

Biff! Bang! Smash! Who 
cares for the publisher? “Truly 
we gave him a contract, but what 
of that? Cancel it—we don’t 
think we can use the space to ad- 
vantage.” Not one in a hundred 
even grant the courtesy of an ex- 
planation. It is just a case of 
cold-blooded indifference to the 
publishers’ rights or the value of 
an advertising agent’s order. 

What can the publisher do? He 
is under contract for his extra cir- 
culation. He is under contract 
for his extra housing facilities— 
his extra printing equipment and 
his extra paper. He cannot dis- 
charge his editorial force, neither 
can he discontinue his Research 
and Service Department. These 
improvements, made very largely 
in the interest of a better product 
for the advertiser, must be car- 
ried on. 

January first appears on the 
horizon. Mr. Manufacturer and 
Mr. Agent take stock of the 1921 
prospects and then they jointly 
decide that Mr. Publisher must 
reduce his rates to a pre-war 
basis or get no business. Yes, 
the decree has gone forth from 
a very considerable number, and 
it goes forth without the slight- 
est assurance of what the support 
would be were a reduction made. 
Simply a question of “We insist 
upon lower rates.” 
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There is no recognition of an 
improved service on the part of 
the publisher. There is no recog- 
nition of the fact that the farm 
paper publisher was the last of all 
commercial industries to raise 
prices, and then, never raised them 
in proportion to the increase in 
cost of production. 

There is no recognition of the 
fact that the publisher cannot re- 
duce his overhead as can be done 
in other lines of business. There 
is no recognition of the fact that 
the publisher is probably the most 
decided loser by this epidemic of 
“cancellitis.” Still he must go on 
—his issue must come out—he is 
under contract to his readers to 
supply a specific article, of a 
standard quality, and there can be 
no let-up, no matter what the ad- 
vertising patronage may be. 

There is no consideration of the 
fact that for years and years, the 
press of this country has strug- 
gled and struggled through all 
kinds of hardship, until it put the 
very foundation under commer- 
cial America. 

Let the space buyer play fair— 
be reasonable with the publisher. 
If you want to suck the blood out 
of business, starve the press. If 
you want to put out the fires un- 
der the boiler of your own indus- 
try, stop your advertising. If you 
want to cripple the express, the 
postal, the freight and the rail- 
road service of the United States, 
stop your advertising. If you 
want to dull the intellect, cease 
to educate the buying population 
of the United States and spread 
pessimism, then withhold your 
patronage from the press. 

On the other hand, if you want 
to see the glorious sunshine of 
business prosperity throughout the 
length and breadth of this land, 
jump to the front with the de- 
termination to do your part in its 
promotion. The surest way you 
can do that is by giving the pub- 
lisher what is necessary in adver- 
tising patronage, and at a profit- 
able rate, thus enabling him to put 
forth an optimistic, confidence-in- 
spiring and trade-building en- 
thusiasm that will compel busi- 
ness development. 
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Seattle Agency Has Steel 
Works Account 


Botsford, Constantine & Tyler, Seat 
tle and Portland, have obtained the ac- 
count of the Skagit Steel & Iron Works, 
of Sedro-Woolley, Wash. 

This company is manufacturing a 
donkey engine attachment for Fordson 
tractors, to be used in light logging, 
road-building and land clearing. The at 
tachment is known as the M. A. C 
tugger hoist, and will be placed on the 
market soon. 


Campbell MacCulloch Enters 
Moving Picture Field 


Campbell MacCulloch, recently with 
Collin Armstrong, Inc., New York, has 
resigned to take the vice-presidency of 
The American Business Corporation of 
New York, an organization formed to 
finance and control certain industrial 
and educational motion picture ven- 
tures. Among the first of the new 
ventures will be The Farmers’ Film 
Company, with headquarters in Chicago 


W. H. Osgood Joins Hoge 
Agency 
W. H. Osgood, who has been with 
Good Housekeeping, has joined Huber 
Hoge, Inc., New York. Before his asso 
ciation with Good Housekeeping Mr 
Osgood was with the Curtis Publishing 
Company and for six years with the 
Condé Nast organization, 


Atlanta Business Publications 
Appoint W. C. Jewell 


William Clarke Jewell has been ap 
pointed director of advertising of Hard- 
ware and House Furnishing Goods, 
Commercial Fertilizer, New South 
Baker, and Sweets, published by Walter 
W. Brown at Atlanta, Ga. 


Joins “The Modern Priscilla” 


H. A. Dingwall has joined the East: 
ern advertising staff, at New York, o 
The Modern Priscilla, Boston. Mr 
Dingwall was formerly with Ever) 
body’s Magazine, New York. 


Represent Gravure Circuit on 
Pacific Coast 


Bert Butterworth, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, has been appointed Pacific 
Coast representative of the Nationa 
Gravure Circuit’s list of rotagravure 
sections. 


Two More Agencies Join 
American Association 
Albert Frank & Co., New York, and 
Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., have 
become members of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies. 
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Fifty Inquiries a Day 


At the rate of fifty a day, inquiries leading to 
business for consulting engineers, manufacturers, or 
a come into the home office of McGRAW- 

LL. . 


People want to know where so and so can be 
bought—what materials to use for such and such 
purpose, and where to get them—does a machine 
exist that will do thus and so, and who makes it? 


Those who send in these inquiries are, of course, for the 
most part, readers of McGRAW-HILL publications 

Inquiries lor services, materials or apparatus specifically 
advertised in these publications naturally are sent by these 
readers directly to the Advertisers. ’ 

As a rule, the i ir i 

As ¢ , the inquiry sent us is that ‘i | 

1 S at involving 

unusual. ie 

That we should without solicitation receive such in- 
uiries < » rate of 
quiries at the rate of 1,300 a month—especially inquiries 
of this very occasional kind 


—indicates: 


l. That business is active i i [ 
The siness 1S active in the fields of applied engi- 
neering served by the eleven McGRAW-HILL caiteaihana 


ha eg business men turn to these publications, and to 
: ee -HILL institution, as the primary source 
reliable information ateri i nd 
é on materials, equipment at S 

s, an > 
im these fields. i wanes 


McGRAW- HILL CO., Inc. 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street,; New York 
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Lexington Trade Territor 


Number 1 of a series of advertisements by the Riteeen Ky., 

Leader — a service to manufacturers and agencies of specific 
facts on the territory, population, buying habits, trade con- 
ditions and the Leader’s relation to them. Reprints supplied 
upon request. 


The following is a simple outline of the exact trading 
territory served by Lexington, Kentucky—“the heart 
of the Blue Grass region” —well known to be one of 
the most fertile sections of America. 


The City 


Population, 1920 Census, 41,534. Third largest city in 
Kentucky. 
Suburbs 


The Suburban territory as designated by the A. B.C. in co- 
operation with both Lexington newspapers is based upon an 
average trading radius of 30 miles. It exactly includes Fayette, 
Scott, Bourbon, Clark, Madison, Jessamine and Woodford 
Counties. 


This is the cream of the Blue Grass. The territory was de 
termined largely by transportation facilities and the character 
of population. 


Country 


While the territory on the north and west is splendid, most 
retail buying, outside of neighborhood stores, normally gravi- 
tates to Cincinnati 90 miles north, and Louisville 85 miles west. 
On the south and east the country is less productive and 
sparsely settled. Part of the country is mountainous. Most 
of the retail buying, outside of neighborhood, including com- 
missary stores, normally gravitates to Knoxville, Tenn., and 
one or two small Kentucky cities on the south, to Huntington, 
W. Va., and Ashland, Ky., on the east, and some goes to 
Cincinnati because of better railway facilities than Lexington 
at present can offer.. 


The exact counties which normally come within the Lexington 
country territory (not including the aforementioned suburban 
counties) are: Boyle, Mercer, Anderson, Franklin, Harrison, 
Nicholas, Bath, Montgomery, Garrard, Lincoln. 


LEXINGTON LEADS5 


Circulation Largest where Business Is Grea 
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The average radius covering the normal country territory 


' served by Lexington is about forty miles. 
ic 





“d 
" Transportation 
- tradi Four railroads:—The Southern; Louisville & Nashville; 
dares Lexington & Eastern; Chesapeake & Ohio. 
he heart 
ye one of Steam railway service, with frequent trains, connects Lexington 
daily with Winchester in Clark County, Richmond in Madison 
County, Mount Sterling in Montgomery County, and Frankfort, 
26 miles distant, in Franklin County. 
[9 Trolley service, radiating through Fayette County, connects 
Lexington with Georgetown in Scott County, Paris in Bourbon 
: County, Nicholasville in Jessamine County, Versailles in 
,C. in co Woodford County, Frankfort in Franklin County. 
d upon an . 
les Fayette, Automobile bus service, passenger only, is conducted twice 


Woodford Ff daily with Winchester in Clark County. 


There is no freight truck service to or from Lexington, with 





_— the exception of trucks operated by lecal wholesalers and 

in retailers for their convenience. Considerable freight is de- 
livered to and from Lexington by trolley. 

ndid, most The highways throughout all of the suburban area are excel- 

nally gravi lentand place Lexington in easy access with practically every 

miles west. mile of the seven principal Blue Grass counties. 

uctive and 

ous. Most . 

uding com- Lexington Leader 

Tenn., on The Lexington Leader, published Evenings and Sunday morn- 

panes no ing, has 85% of its circulation concentrated in the A. B.C. local 

m 


, Lexington territory, the section which supplies by fat the greater part of 
Lexington’s business. 


e Lexington A.B.C. member. Paid circulation over 15,500. Line rate 5c 
.d suburban fat, January 1, 1921. 
», Harrison, 


REPRESENTATIVES 


KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Established 1888 
York Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 













You 
Can't Expect Advertising 


EVEN in a good medium like The 
News to carry the WHOLE load 
















ECENTLY a certain milling company 
asked The News to find out why sales 

in Indianapolis were not increasing despite 
the dominant advertising carried in the paper. 


A thorough investigation revealed the fact 
that only 25% of the stores had the flour in 
stock. While other flour salesmen call 40 
times a year on each retailer, the salesman of 
this company has been calling an average of 
only 27 times on the retailers who had this 
flour in stock. Those who did not have the 
flour were never seen. 


Following out a sales plan prepared by the 
merchandising department, the distribution 
of this flour was increased from 25% to 35% 
the first month and now as this advertisement 
is being written the distribution is a little over 
40%. In another two months, distribution 
in Indianapolis should be somewhere near 
75% and sales should be up to the volume 
warranted by advertising expenditures. 

















The Indianapolis News 


New York Office FRANK T. CARROTI Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL Advertising Manager I. E J 
150 Nassau St 








J. E. LUTZ 
First National Bank Bldg 
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Emphasize Price as Big Selling 
Argument 


Here Is One Company Not Afraid to Talk Price 


By C. Hendrickson 


Jaques Mfg. Co., Chicago 


HE article, “When to Adver- 

tise the Price,” which appeared 
in the December 23 issue of 
Painters’ INK, is extremely in- 
ieresting. Especially so, to us, 
for the reason that the K C Bak- 
ing Powder business has been built 
through the persistent and con- 
stant advertising of the price 
along with the quality. 

K C Baking Powder, with the 
selling price plainly shown on the 
label, has been a protection to the 
consumer for the more than thirty 
years it has been on the market— 
the housewife has always known 
what she would have to pay for it. 

The selling price plainly shown 
on the label has been the dealer’s 
protection, in support of which 
statement we have only to refer 
you to your article, “Shall the Re- 
tail Price Be Advertised?” which 
appeared in Printers’ Ink, Octo- 
ber 5, 1916. It protects the dealer 
because it has standardized the 
price—the consumer calls for K C, 
expecting to pay the advertised 
pricee—it protects the careless gro- 
cer from selling it at an unprofit- 
able price, and, in the case of spe- 
cial sales, the selling price readily 
reverts to the one shown on the 
package without causing hard 
feeling on the part of the custom- 
ets. As to  price-cutting — that 
leature, in connection with the 
selling of K. C, is practically elim- 
inated. 

Advertising the price and, where 
practical, showing it on the label 
save the manufacturer an end- 
less amount of grief. Rarely, if 
tver, is he called upon to pacify 
a disgruntled dealer because some 
competitor is selling at cut prices. 
_ What has been true in the past 
is equally true to-day. In our 
tase, the price on the package, and 
M our advertising, protects the 
consumer just as it did thirty years 
ago. A woman knows that when 





she calls for K C Baking Powder 
she is going to get “25 ounces for 
25 cents.” 

The price on the package just 
as surely protects the dealer—the 
manufacturer must of necessity 
sell to him at a price which will 
insure him a margin of profit at 
least equal to the speculative 


The price ixon cvery can 25 ounces for 25 cents 





It seems the price on 
something is raised 
everyday, but K C 
Baking Powder still sells 
“25 ounces for 25 cents” 
—Same price NOWas be- 


fore and during the war. 








PRICE ADVERTISING THAT HAS PROVED ITs 


WORTH FOR ALMOST A THIRD 
OF A CENTURY 





profit on goods the price of which 
is not known. Such a product 
acts as a stabilizer of prices, as 
it is practically impossible for the 
price to fluctuate to any appre- 
ciable extent. And how we do 
need a stabilizer right now! 
Articles on which the price was 
not shown on the package or ad- 
vertised, but was fairly well estab- 
lished at twenty-five cents before 
the war, are now selling anywhere 
from twenty to thirty-five cents. 
How are a dealer’s customers to 
know that the right price of an 
article is thirty cents or thirty-five 
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cents when they see that identical 
article listed at twenty cents or 
twenty-five cents in a competitor’s 
advertising ? 

There is no such thing as an 
established price unless it is shown 
on the package or in the advertis- 
ing. In a declining market there 
is only one thing for a dealer to 
do with goods the price of which 
is not known, either through be- 
ing shown on the package or in 
the advertising—cut his prices and 
take his loss, figuring on his turn- 
over of replacement stock to make 
up his deficit and pay a profit on 
his investment. Where the price 
is known and, therefore, not sub- 
ject to fluctuation in a declining 
market, this disagreeable feature 
is eliminated. During the stren- 
uous times through which we are 
passing, and are facing, the deal- 
ers should hold out a welcoming 
hand to those articles which will 
help stabilize prices. And so 
should the jobber and consumer. 

If you have something to sell, 
your prospective buyers are en- 
titled to know what it is going to 
cost and to decide whether the 
price suits. Many sales are made 
because the price is known in ad- 
vance—many sales are lost where 
the price is not known, either be- 
cause the prospect has not the 
inclination to ask what it is or is 
fearful that the price is too high. 
That certainly applies to-day if 
never before. Quality being sat- 
isfactory, the only question the 
consumer asks is, “What Is the 
Price?” 


To Advertise Furnace 
Specialties 

The Federal Stamping Co., of Hol 
land, Mich., manufacturer of pressed 
steel specialties for warm-air furnaces, 
has placed its advertising with S. Hugh 
Paine, who conducts an advertising ser- 
vice and general advertising agency in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. A campaign in 
business ein and general periodicals 
is planned. 


Leland Stanford, Jr., University, 
Stanford, Cal., is offering a new course 
in advertising. It is directed by John 
J. Cuddy, of The H. K. McCann Com- 
pany. e is assisted by Paul H. Clyde, 
of the Stanford faculty, and twenty- 
five advertising men selected by the 
San Francisco Advertising Club. 
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Texas Has New Chain Store 








Jan. 27, 1921 


Plan 


Texas has a new chain store plan, 


patented under 
Stores.” 


the name of 


“Serva 


The patents cover “Self-Serving Dis 


pensing Vehicle Stores. 
incorporating both stationar 


twofold, 


The idea is 


stores and mobile stores, both of which 
will be handled on a self-serve basis. 
Large autombiles will be fitted up as 


retail grocery 
house to house. 


stores 
“Serva Stores” is con- 


and sell from 


tracting for a central warehouse which 


will enable them 


the manufacturer. 


apportioned into 
comprising about 
section, to each 
will be assigned 


to buy direct from 
Houston has been 
some fifty sections, 
300 families to the 
of which territories 
one of the “Serva 


Stores.” The type of vehicles to be 
used, whether stationary or mobile, will 
depend upon the density of the popu- 
lation in the respective sections which 
are to be served. 

These vehicle stores will be supplied 
from a central warehouse, the mobile 
stores coming in at the close of the 
day’s business to check and remain 
there, taking out a fresh supply in the 
morning, while the stationary stores 
will be supplied by a distributing truck 
or through the method of towing them 
in at night, checking their contents 
and taking them out with a fresh sup 
ply in the morning. Each store will 
carry only approximately one day's 
supply of groceries, thus enabling a 
rapid turnover, with the advantages of 
the foregoing and the insurance of a 
fresh stock at all times. 


P. I. Needed in Every Advertis- 
ing Dept. 
Stewart HartsHorn Co. 
New York, January 4, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
_ We thank you very much for send. 
ing us the two articles on the subject 
of building an advertising appropris 
tion and have placed them in our “clip 
pings file.” 
Printers’ InK comes to us each 
week and is read very carefully. No 
advertising department can afford to be 
without this magazine. 
M. A. Rem. 


Sales Manager in Montreal 

H. G. Posey, who has been sales 
manager of the Ellis Jones Drug Com 
pany, Memphis, Tenn., is now asso 
ciated with N. C. Polson & Co., Limited, 
of Montreal, in a similar capacity. The 


Polson company is a wholesale drug § 


gist and manufacturing chemist. 


Lincoln, Neb., to Advertise 


The City of Lincoln, Neb., is, about 
to launch an advertising campaign 
Nebraska newspapers and national pub 
lications. The Fred M. Randall Ad 
vertising Agency, Chicago, will handle 
the account. 
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From the Author of “Main 
Street” 


Wasuincton, D. C, 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I found the article by Messrs. Gun- 
jon and Tarcher, founded on “Main 
Street,” exceedingly interesting and, 
naturally, I was gratified by their ref- 
erences to my novel. As an ex-adver- 
tising man (at least they used to let 
me write publishers’ advertising!), I 
was glad they found it of use. My 
only comment is this: Assuming their 
premise, that the advertising manager’s 
only job is to sell goods, I do not see 
how their conclusions can be attacked. 

But can that premise be assumed? 
This question, perhaps, belongs to the 
realm of philosophy and not to that 
of practical business methods, but it 
must be considered. Certainly in the 
professions of writing, say, and of 
medicine, “selling the goods” is but a 
part of the task. The surgeon who 
merely gets himself accepted, who 
makes money and does not do brilliant 
operations without thinking of how 
much he will receive, is really a failure. 

Is this not increasingly true of busi- 
ness? At one time we all assumed that 
the business man’s only need was to 
sell things, good or bad, by any old 
method, so long as he got them sold. 
And it is just this attitude which has 
roused attacks on the social value of 
all business. Isn’t it, socially, the ad- 
vertising manager’s job to make attrac- 
tive lay-outs for the sake of all our 
eyes, just as much as it is the novelist’s 
job to create (or try to create) truth 
and beauty? I’m not trying to answer 
the question—certainly after the flat- 
tering way in which Messrs. Gunion 
and Tarcher referred to my book I’m 
not going to disagree with them—but 
I do modestly want to sneak in a sug- 
gestion that the one thing most of us 
never ponder is the fundamental reason 
why we do any of the things we do; a 
suggestion that to assume that any of 
us are in business primarily to ‘‘make 
Money” is as questionable as it is 
common. It is not easy, of course, 
for an advertising manager to carry 
such ethical questions to a hard-boiled 
chief; not easy, but—either we’ll do it 
or these proletarians are going to re- 
move all business from us, one of these 
centuries! And— But I hear Doc 
Kennicott speaking: 

.“That’s the trouble with all these 
highbrows! So darn impractical. You 
don’t suppose I’m practising medicine 
for my health, do you?” 

Difidently I ask: “Then why the 
deuce is he practising medicine? If 
itis not for his health, and the health 
of all of us, then he is not the kind 
of doctor we want to call in.” 

Srncrair Lewis. 


C. F. Woolley with Wichita 
Agency 
C. F. Woolley, recently with the 
Hower Advertising Agency, Denver, 
Colo., as production manager, has been 
appointed manager of The McCormick- 
Armstrong Agency, Wichita, Kan. 
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Has Used “Good-Will Insur- 


ance” Idea for Two Years 

KaMMANN ADVERTISING SERVICE 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Jan. 7, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
_ We have been using the good-will 
insurance idea mentioned in your ar- 
ticles on “Advertising Appropriation 
Building” for two years, and rather 
thought it a generally accepted means 
of selling the appropriation. It has 
given better service as a developer of 
accounts than any other single appeal 
we have used. he particular value of 
the articles in question is in the 
graphic presentation of this one point 
of good-will insurance which hasn’t 
been the easiest appeal to illustrate. 
We appreciate what the insurance sales- 
man is up against when we use the 
appeal, but its angle of attack where 
its value can be visualized for the 
client is novel enough to secure in- 
terest and is certainly basically sound. 

We couldn’t et along without 
Printers’ Ink or the Monthly. I think 
in all we get five issues for our com- 
paratively small staff, but it is one of 
our best investments. 

Frepertc KaAMMANN, 
President. 


Even Thrifty in Coupons 

The vast campaign for thrift now in 
prepress has for its basis a good psycho- 
ogical appeal—that being made to the 
individual. Under no circumstances can 
frugality do greater good than when it 
begins at home. 

An example of such thrift is furnished 
in the form of a letter recently received 
by a large cereal company, according to 
The Wall Street Journal. This concern, 
to further the sale of its rolled oats, puts 
into each package a coupon, redeemable 
for a plated cereal spoon. Formerly fif- 
teen coupons sufficed, but because of ad- 
vancing costs the number was raised to 
twenty. The letter, which was from a 
housewife, follows: 

“Gentlemen: Herewith find seven cou- 
pons on which it says that fifteen are 
enough for a spoon. That is twenty- 
eight sixtieths. Also, there are eleven 
coupons of which twenty are needed. 
That makes thirty-three sixtieths, and 
a total, altogether, of sixty-one sixtieths. 
Please send my spoon just as soon as 
you can.” 

The spoon was promptly dispatched. 


Paint Sales Pick Up 


“Reports coming to me from paint 
manufacturers all over the country show 
that in the first seven days agents have 
been on the road returns were larger 
than the first fifteen days the last time 
they were out. The great building 
programme that is about to start, shows 
that the banks are working with the 
real estate people and that investments 
along this line are urged. Through the 
Northwest and Southwest great strides 
in the way of proposed building opera- 
tions have already been made.”— 
S. Marshall Evans, president of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation. 
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Asseciated Dailies of New 
York Meet at Albany 


Action on several matters of im 
portance to newspaper publishers of 
New York State was taken at a meet- 
ing of the New York Associated 
Dailies held in Albany on January 18 
\ declaration against any reduction in 
hours in the mechanical department 
was made, and a resolution calling for 
the abolition of the present system of 
the publication of laws of the 
State, and the repeal of laws limiting 
the age of newspaper boys in second 
and third class cities, was adopted. 

Governor Nathan L. Miller, of New 
York, addressed the meeting. In his 
speech he invited the co-operation of 
the press, and extolled the value of 
publicity as applied to public business 

Franklin \. Merriam, of the Mount 
Vernon Argus, who was formerly vice 
president, was elected president, suc 
ceeding Gardiner Kline, of the Amster 
dam Recorder. WUenri M. Hall, of the 
Jamestown Journal, was re-elected sec 
retary and treasurer. 

The membership of the Associated 
Dailies includes daily newspapers of 
the State outside the larger cities. The 
summer meeting will take place’ in 
June. 


session 


P. C. Hunter Joins Educa- 

tional Advertising Co. 

Paul C. Hunter has resigned from 
the Bourke & Hunter Co-operative Ad 
vertising Company, New York, and_ is 
now with The Educational Advertising 


Company of America, New York 


New Officer of National Cloak 
& Suit Co. 

. Be ternstein, who has been in 
charge of sales for the National Cloak 
& Suit Company, New York, has been 
elected a director and vice-president of 
the organization 


G. F. Howell Leaves ‘Marine 
Journal” 

Howell has resigned as 
advertising manager of the Marine 
Journal, New York. Mr. Howell had 
been with this publicat‘on about fifteer 


years 


George F. 


Toledo Agency Has Skidmore 
Pen Account 
Phe Skidmore Pen 
ledo, O. has 
The Clarence B 
that city 


Company, Te 
account with 
Company, 


placed = its 


Keemer 


New Secretary of Hicks 
Agency 
Miss Elinor English, director of copy 


and art of the Hicks Advertising 
Agency, New York. has heen elected 


secretary of that 


agency. 
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F, E. Gannett Heads Ne 
York Newspapers 
The first annual meeting of the Ney 
York State Publishers’ Association was 


held at Albany, on January 19, At 
this meeting the following officers were 
electec 

President, Frank E. Gannett, Roches 
ter Times-Union frst vice-president, 
Edward H. Butler, Buffalo Evening 
News; second vice-president, Lynn J 
Arnold, Jr.. Albany Knickerbocker 


Press; treasurer, Gardiner Kline, Ams 
terdam Recorder; secretary, Charles H. 
Congdon, Watertown Times; executive 


committee, Franklin A Merriam, 
Mount Vernon Argus, chairman; Ed 
ward H. O’Hara, Syracuse Herald: 
Prentis Bailey, Utica Observer; Ralph 
E. Bennett, Binghamton Press; Fred 
erick P. Hall, Jamestown Journal. 
This association, the membership of 
which includes the owners of fifty-two 
daily newspapers in the State, like the 
members of the Associated Dailies of 
New York, which had met in Albany 


record as op 
hours in the 


on January !8, went on 
posed to any reduction of 
mechanical departments. 

In formal resolution the 
said: 

“It is a non-American theory that 
it is a proper function of labor to ex 
ict a maximum toll of profits regard 
ess of conditions.” 

The resolutions further stated that 
“a marked reduction of output with a 
rapid enhancement of the cost of pro 
duction and an extension of the wi 
cious circle of rising prices will be the 
immediate and inevitable result of sucl 
a course 

“In view of the 
to-day labor costs 


association 


business conditions 
cannot be advanced 
The forty-eight hour week is the eco 
nomic limit beyond which under pres 
ent conditions in the newspaper indus 
try it is not possible to go.” 
Governor Nathan L. Miller, who on 
the previous day had addressed the 
members of _ the Associated Dailies, 
spoke at a luncheon of the publishers’ 
ssociation 

The executive committee of the asso 
ciation plans to call a mid-summer 
meeting in June 


J. A. Tedford with Wylie B. 
Jones Agency 
James \ Tedford, who has beer 


issociated with the New York office ot 


Lyddon & Hanford ( for the last 
six years, is now with the New York 


fice of the Wylie B. Jones Advertis 

ng Agency 

“Le Soleil’s’”” Representation 
Solcil, Quebec, Canada, is now 


represented in the foreign advertising 
Ruthman, 


field by Gilman, McCall & 
New York 
David Struerman has resigned as art 


director and typographic « nsultant ol 
Lord & hom rT 


is, Chicae 
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Send Your Copy Now 
For Louisville Herald’s 


Auto Show Number 


Louisville’s Automobile Show will be held this year 
during the week of February 20. On Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 20, the Louisville Herald will publish its 
annual Auto Show Number. Both the Automobile 
Show and The Herald’s Auto Show Number will, 
if possible, be better than ever. 





All automotive advertisers should be represented in 
The Herald’s Auto Show Number this year, as well 
as in subsequent issues during Show week. In 
order that they may be assured good positions, copy 
should be sent in at once. 


The Louisville Herald is now selling 4,142 more 
copies of its daiky, at 3 cents, than it was sixteen 
months ago at 2 cents; it is selling 5,614 more 
copies of its Sunday, at 8 cents, than it was sixteen 
months ago at 7 cents. During 1920 it gained in 
advertising over 1919 a total of 607,154 agate lines. 





These figures are indicative of the general prosper- 
ity of Louisville. The people have money to buy 
cars. The Herald is the medium for reaching these 
people. No automotive advertiser can afford to stay 
out of The Herald’s Auto Show Number. Wise 
automotive advertisers will send in their copy now. 


The Louisville Herald 


Kentucky’s Greatest Newspaper 


Eastern Representative: Kel!y-Smith Co., Marbridge B'dg., New York 
Western Representative: John Glass, Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
Southern Representative: Geo. M. Kohn, Candler Bldg., Atlanta 
Pacific Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwe'l, San Francisco, Ca’. 








ONE OF THE SHAFFER GROUP OF NEWSPAPERS 
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UNITED STATES DEPOSTTARY. 
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Saint Louis. October 9, 1920. 


Mm. Wo. J. Neal, Chairman, 

The Executive Committee 

The Quality Group,(Atlantic Monthly, Century Magazine, 
Harper's Magazine, Review of Reviews, Scribner's 
Magezine, World's Work) 

MT Fifth Avenue 

New York City 


Dear ur. Neal: 


In @ recent letter, you requested an expression of my opinion 
regarding the present condition and the future prospects of the Automobile 
Industry. 


This is an age of electricity and gasoline. Distance is 
amihilated by the telegraph and telephone. Business is transacted not only 
nationally but internationally by wire. Money is er ap 
transfers of credit. If it is a question of hard surfaced roads and automo- 
biles against the country worn road and the ox cart in the rut, nobody wants 
to go back to the “old days". If the high cost o 8 & problem and « 














n*s q pen ©) be reckoned, we must have @ time saver, whet! 
be the telephone, telegraph, the wireless, the automobile or gasoline propelled 
surface car, or the aeroplane. It makes no difference whether a man is a 
brick-layer, plumber, or banker: 

a 









. America is not a nation of diplomats. 
" “ert : r 






industry. Why should s man labor to raise feed for a horse when he can save 
the horse's feed by using motor power? It must be admitted, then, that the 
tractor performs a great and essential function, and that the truck, which 
makes quick door deliveries possible, is an economical connecting link between 
the producer and consumer. Hence, by a process of elimination, the eenger 
automobile remains the only member of the motor family whose value is at issue. 


It would be poor economy for a farmer to burn down his barn 
simply to destroy a few rate. It would likewise be « short-sighted policy to 
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Breathless birds and dead men 
tell no lales_ so 

we guess il 1s up lous Lo cell 
all we know about 


‘THE TREASURE CHEST" 
Shall we break the news genlly 


7 7 
ar shall we come out with il suddenly? 


Yes we will! 


‘THE TREASURE CHEST’ 1s 


our House Organ, which you may 
expect lo cross your path 
most any day now 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing 


, Vl Exghth Avenue 
Crafis 
Binding New York Cly 
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Putting Over Technical Facts 
to Women 


Geyser Electric Washer Concentrates on Driving Home Constructional 
Features in a Simple but Forceful Way 


By A. V. Farrington 


N a recent article in PRINTERS’ 


INK it was pointed out that 
there is a definite trend toward 
emphasis on constructional supe- 
riorities of various machines for 
lightening the labor of the home. 
Since that time a series of ad- 
vertisements has been appearing 
which shows how well defined 
this trend is. 

The Geyser Electric Washer 
has come out boldly in the wo- 
men’s magazines making its appeal 
entirely on the grounds of im- 
proved design and principle of 
action. However, the most inter- 
esting part of this advertising is 
not so much the fact of its being 
based upon constructional fea- 
tures as it is the method" of pre- 
senting the technical information 
to women readers. 

Some able thinker once _ re- 
marked that “all generalizations 
are futile, including this one.” 
Much the same might be said of 
the efforts of advertisers who at- 
tempt to draw any general con- 
clusions as to the tastes, thoughts 
and actions of women as a Class. 
Advertising history can recount 
many instances of failure due to 
the mistaken assumption that 
women are a class. When a copy 
writer begins to mix up sex dis- 
tinction with grade of intelligence 
he usually ends up in a_ tangle 
which gets him nowhere. 

The plan on which the Geyser 
copy is based acknowledges a dis- 
tinction between feminine and 
masculine interests, but shuns the 
pitfall of talking down to the sup- 
posed lower level of women’s 
brain processes. The advertise- 
ments do not dodge the presenta- 
tion of mechanical facts nor do 
they attempt to sugar-coat the 
pills of information into words of 
one syllable. The copy shows 
that the manufacturer believes 
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women can understand and ap- 
preciate the usual run of technical 
points of washing-machine con- 
struction, but he presents them in 
direct relation to their significance 
to women. 


NO GLOSSING OVER OF TECHNICAL 
FEATURES 


For instance, beneath a thumb- 
nail illustration of a geyser in sev- 
eral of these advertisements ap- 
pears the statement: “A powerful 
propeller beneath the clothes cyl- 
inder creates a veritable geyser of 
hot, sudsy water, which is driven 
through and through the clothes. 
The propeller also draws the 
water back by suction and causes 
the cylinder to revolve, tumbling 
the clothes over and over in the 
water, greatly adding to the thor- 
oughness of cleaning.” 

There is no dodging of the 
facts here; an engineer could not 
be much more exact in his de- 
scription of the process even if 
he had used terms of his profes- 
sion such as these: “The rotating 
blades of the propeller produce a 
vertical motion of the liquid in the 
general form of a rising column 
which impinges upon the fabric 
and penetrates the _ interstices 
thereof.” 

Nor does the wording bear any 
trace of being written down to 
the understanding of an infantile 
comprehension, as might easily 
have been done by saying, “The 
propeller pushes the dancing drop- 
lets up among their brothers and 
sisters until they gaily come to the 
big, big sheets where, with a hop, 
skip and a jump they take the 
naughty dirt grains by the hand 
and—” course these re- 
visions of the original are exag- 
gerated, but they serve to show 
the two extremes which have been 
avoided in the Geyser copy. 





{ 
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In one or two instances this ad- 
vertiser has gotten over some fea- 
tures which are perhaps outside 
of the usual knowledge of the 
homekeeper and has said _ so 
frankly without giving offense. 
“Here are some points about the 
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sisters, nevertheless women’s at- 
titude toward housework is not 
primarily scientific. An electrical 
engineer first wants to know the 
voltage, current and cycle-fre- 
quency of a generator, and a dis- 
play of this technical information 
will attract his atten- 
tion (or not) to a 








The small Geyser solves th 





e Geyser Eh 





space is at a premium 


i Wh 


crowded laundry problem 


nts and the shortage of homes e-quire that ev 
sed. The lectrc Washer ts " 


Geyser Electric Company. 5008-5018 Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 
Geyser Electric Washing Machine Co., Inc., 1270 Broadway, N.Y 


generator advertise- 
ment. “The Missus” 
on the other hand, is 
first of all thinking 
of the more obvious 
external aspects of 
size, simplicity, dura- 
bility and so forth, of 
the things she buys 
for her housework. 
In the case of the 
washer her first cas- 
ual glance would not 
be made to linger be- 
cause of a headline 
stating that this is a 
gearless washer. But 
if the illustration or 
headline showed that 
the washer would fit 
into that tight little 
space between the kit- 
chen range and the 
wash-tubs, it would be 
more apt to hold her 
attention; the because 
part, the lack of pro- 
jecting gears and 















Geyser ZesWasher 4 


The Small Washer with a Big Capacity 


other space-taking ma- 
chinery could come 
in later in the text. 

This is exactly the 








SAVING SPACE IN THE LAUNDRY BECOMES 


Geyser Electric Washer that per- 
haps you would not notice, but 
which your husband will see and 
appreciate.” 

The happy use of the word 
“notice” takes the curse out of the 
whole statement. Anyone could 
overlook a point of construction 
without feeling resentful when 
told of the fact. 

Another aspect of this problem 
of presenting constructional de- 
tails to women is recognized in 
this series of advertisements. 
While the more common scientific 
facts are within the comprehen- 
sion of our mothers, wives and 





ALMOST TECH- 
NICAL PROBLEM FOR CONSIDERATION OF HOUSEKEEPERS 


method followed by 
Geyser. The _ illus- 
tration of one ad- 
vertisement shows a 
comparison of the size of this 
washer with the size of an ordi- 
nary kitchen chair. In _ seeking 
to concentrate the reader’s atten- 
tion on this point alone all other 
details are omitted from the pic- 
ture. A chair, a woman and a 
washer are shown against a plain 
floor and side-wall—the idea of 
size cannot be overlooked even at 
the most casual glance. Another 
illustration gives a semi-cut away 
and bird’s-eye view of a typical 


kitchen where space is at a 
premium. The relative smallness 
of this washer is vividly dem- 
onstrated by the comparison 
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with objects of daily familiarity. 

Assuming, for the sake of dis- 
cussion, the oft-repeated state- 
ment that women think more fre- 
quently in terms of specific things, 
of concrete, tangible dimensions, 
while men can more easily grasp 
abstract measurements, it can 
readily be seen how much better 
these visual comparisons are than 
a mere statement that the washer 
occupies a floor space of about 
twenty-four inches square. 

In the presentation of the even 
more technical data as to the 
method of operation, this series of 
advertisements is of special in- 
terest. The geyser principle is 
explained clearly by means of il- 
lustrations of geysers alone, of 
mammoth garments being held in 
the spouting column of water; 
and the propeller action is com- 
pared to airplane and motorboat 
propellers to illustrate the high 
speed rotation of the blades. The 
copy goes even so far as to say: 
“If you could hold your clothes 
over ‘Old Faithful’ in Yellow- 
stone Park, and let it drive 
through the meshes of _ the 
fabric. . This immediately 
creates an association of the 
washer with that awe-inspiring 
picture we all remember seeing 
in our geography books in the 
school era of our lives. Would a 
blueprint such as is used by Good- 
year in its belt advertising serve 
the same purpose? 

In an effort to demonstrate the 
advantages of the three-position 
wringer and its uses, this adver- 
tiser has approached the technical- 
drawing idea without losing any 
of the realism of photographic 
representation. The wringer is 
shown in one position, wringing 
clothes from the bluing-water tub, 
and dotted-line “ghost” drawings 
of the other positions (from 
washer to rinsing tub and from 
that to bluing tub) are ably 
shown. 

These points have been dwelt 
upon to show that there is noth- 
ing inherently impossible in mak- 
ing technical facts interesting and 
vivid without sacrificing either ex- 
actness or dignity. We do not 
need to descend to baby-talk to 
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teach mechanics to housewives nor 
do we have to dodge science. The 
answer is found in relating ab- 
stract principles to familiar ob- 
jects. The writer ventures to say 
that the construction of a sewing 
machine motor, the operating prin- 
ciple of a gasoline driven lighting 
plant, or the design of an auto- 
matic milker can be explained 
simply by means of terms and 
comparisons with such common 
things as kitchen faucets, hand- 
pumps, bed springs and so on. 

The college professor steeped in 
academic pedagogy might tear his 
hair, but upon being requested to 
point out any errors or fallacies, 
he would have to admit the ex- 
actness of the picture. 


\ 





Club Appeals to Mason City 
Business Men 


The Mason City, Ia., Advertising 
Club, a member of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, has a 
membership of forty-nine, in a city of 
about 20,000 population. It is interest- 
ing to note the wide range of business 
activities in the membership, brought 
together by a desire to attain to a 
greater knowledge of advertising. The 
superintendent of schools is a member 
of the club, a lawyer and a chiroprac- 
tor. Among the vocations of other 
club members are listed the following: 
groceries, two; men’s furnishings, four; 
salesman electric supplies, insurance, 
sign painting, music, oils and greases, 
ete. 





Profitless All Around 


Domestic ENGINEERING 
Curicaco, January 12, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We have read with much interest the 
article appearing in your issue of 
December 23, entitled, “‘Why Trade 
Associations Should Stay Out of the 
Publishing Business.” 

There are a large number of pub- 
lications in our field, published by 
various associations, none of which is 
considered of any particular value to 
the advertisers, nor are they-a source 
of profit to the associations. 

F. P. Keeney, 
General Manager. 





Form Agency in Boston 


The O’Connell-Ingalls Advertising 
Agency has established offices in Bos- 
ton. At the head of the agency are 
John F. O'Connell, for eight years 
ublicity director of the United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation, and Arthur 
Warren Ingalls, of the Ingalls Adver- 
tising Agency. 
















National Lamp Works Helps 
the Dealer to Help Himself 


Mazda Assists Agents to Give Unusual Service, Then Methodically Sells 
Them the Campaign 


By Hugh FE. Agnew 


O “dealer helps” help? How 

can we avoid waste in dealer 
literature? Can jobbers sell ad- 
vertising to dealers? How can we 
get better dealer co-operation? 
What kind of trade suggestions 
will our trade use? These are 
a few of the many questions that 
national advertisers are constantly 
asking themselves. They know 
very well that many dealers are 
using the advertising material fur- 
nished them, and using it with 
gratifying results. They also 
know that literally tons of printed 
matter which was prepared to help 
dealers increase their business is 
stacked up unused behind counters 
and in basements. 

One of the firms that has been 
successful in repeating a plan the 
second season, with increased re- 
turns, is the National Lamp 
Works, a subsidiary of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. Like the 
term “Mazda” which the National 
Lamp Works’ competitors are 
also allowed to use, their methods 
of co-operation are not restricted. 

To find out just what its market 
was, active and potential, the com- 
pany made a survey, sending 
trained investigators into fifty- 
seven towns in fifteen different 
States in the chief manufactur- 
ing section of the country. Only 
40 per cent of the factories visited 
had lighting that could be con- 
sidered good, and over 60 per cent 


of the plants were dissatisfied 
with present lighting. The ad- 
vantages of good _ illumination 


were given as increase of produc- 
tion, decrease of spoilage, pre- 
vention of accidents, improvement 
of discipline and hygienic reasons. 
Twenty-five per cent of factory 
products were found to be made 
by artificial light. The results of 
the investigation were published 
in a booklet with colored diagrams 
and charts. It put into the hands 





of the agents more concrete in- 
formation about factory lighting 
conditions than would be found in 
the possession of a very large per- 
centage of factory managers. 
This survey was the first ele- 
ment in the direct-by-mail series 
through which the co-operative 
campaign was developed with the 
agents. “There were four steps,” 
J. M. Hickerson explained to 
Printers’ INK, in outlining the 
National Mazda’s_ sales plan: 
“(a) The survey of possibilities, 
(b) the plan of operation, (c) the 


advertising programme and (d) 
the personal follow-up.” The sur- 
vey which resulted in a_hand- 


book for lighting equipment and 
the four other steps were given 
in detail in an outline of the sales 
plan which was sent to all agents. 


DETERMINING THE POSSIBLE SALES 


The plan of operation started in 
a local survey by each agent of 
his own territory somewhat along 
the lines of the investigation made 
by the company. It included list- 
ing the opportunities which his 
territory offered, getting the re- 
quirements of each _ institution, 
with the name of the man who 
decided on the lighting equipment 
And it was insisted that this list 
of prospects should be determined 
only after personal investigation 
It was suggested that salesmen 
might be made responsible for the 
information, or if that did not 
prove feasible, that the proprietor 
should do the investigating. 

The advertising programme was 
held out as an inducement for 
making this investigation. It con- 
sisted, - in addition to the general 
advertising in business papers and 
national weeklies, of a direct-by- 
mail campaign of three mailings 
to local factory executives. “You 
choose the list,” the plan stated, 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Baltimore Leads 


In Public Improvements 


@ Baltimore, with a sum ot $51,750,000 authorized by 
the passage of the four city loans during the November 
elections, leads every city in the United States in 
providing means for public improvements, according to 
the results of a survey recently made by the Industrial 
Bureau Board of Trade of Baltimore. 


@ That Baltimoreans have abiding faith in the future 
of their city is shown by the overwhelming majority 
by which these loans were passed. 


@ Baltimore’s future growth is assured. It offers a 
ready, growing market to every advertiser—a market 
that is easily cultivated through the home deli: ered 
circulation of The Sunpapers alone. Remember— 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


Morning Evening Sunday 
JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY. 8, OSBORN 
Times Bldg.. New York Tribune Bidg., Chicago 


SLIT 


Baltimoreans Don’t Say ‘“*Newspaper”’ 
—They Say “Sunpaper’’ 
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St. Louis Automobilis 











ESERVE space now in the 
Special Automobile Section 
of the GLOBE-DEMOCRAT, 


which will be issued Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 6th, the day before the Show 
opens. 


The GLOBE-DEMOCRA T is the 
leading automobile advertising 
medium of St. Louis. 

During the year 1920, the GLOBE- 
DEMOCRAT carried 1,077,300 lines of 


Automobile Display Advertising, including 
passenger cars, trucks, accessories and tires. 


This is 161,888 lines more than was carried 
by the second paper. 


Of Passenger Car Display Advertising alone, 


To. ze 





the GLOBE-DEMOCRAT carried 622,- | 


533 lines which is almost as much as was | 
carried by all the other St. Louis newspapers [| 


combined. 
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Advertisers and agency men familiar with 
the situation know that there is just one best 
medium to reach the people throughout the 
great St. Louis Territory who have the 
money and the inclination to buy new cars. 


That medium is the GLOBE-DEMOCRAT. 


Reserve space now for the Special Auto- 
mobile Section and hurry the copy along. 


St. Lonis 
Globe- Democrat 


St. Louis’ Largest Daily 














NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


F. St. J. RICHARDS GUY S. OSBORN J.R.SCOLARO RR. J. BIDWELL 
410 Tribune Bldg. 1302 Tribune Bldg. 701 Ford Bidg. 742 Market St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


DORLAND AGENCY, Ltd., 16 Regent St., LONDON, S. W. 1 
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Le Soleil 


QUEBEC, CANADA 


The largest daily newspaper in Quebec City 


ANNOUNCES THE APPOINTMENT OF 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 
World Building, New York 


AS FOREIGN ADVERTISING REPRESEN- 

TATIVES IN THE EASTERN UNITED 

STATES EFFECTIVE JANUARY 24, 1921 
HENRI GAGNON 


Managing Director 


Le Soleil alone covers Quebec City and 
surrounding territory. No other paper 
or group of papers can cover this terri- 


tory nearly as well. 


Circulation over 45.000 net 


Larger than combined circulation of all 
other daily French and English news- 
papers in the city. 


Only Member of A. B. C. in Quebec 
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“and send it to us on your busi- 
ness stationery. We write the 
letters on special stationery headed 
with your name and address and 
also inclose literature with your 
imprint. We will mail these at 
intervals of one week, sending out 
the first September 27, at which 
time our double spread appears in 
color in a national weekly.” 

The only restrictions placed 
upon this mailing list was that it 
should not exceed ten names for 
each hundred dollars of the com- 
pany’s annual lamp contract, and 
should not be less than ten names. 
A sort of hurry-up was attached 
to this offer in the arrangement 
that if there was a duplication of 
names of two agents, thosr re- 
ceived last would be marked off. 
These letters and the other ad- 
vertising material that was to be 
sent to those on the lists would 
help to sell lamps; also other elec- 
trical supplies, such as conduits, 
reflectors and the other material 
necessary to lighting installations, 
but it was emphasized from the 
first that they would not bring in 
many signed orders without a 
follow-up. 


LETTERS SEEK REQUEST FOR 
INFORMATION 


The nature of the letters sent 
was such as almost to force some 
action from the one addressed, 
and at the same time furnish such 
an opening for the local agent that 
if he had an ounce of enthusiasm 
or enterprise in his makeup he 
would jump at the opportunity. 
The first letter stated in part: 

“Of 446 factories investigated 
by experts from the National 
Lamp Works, 69 per cent thought 
they had effective lighting when, 
as a matter of fact, they were 
losing money daily because the 
light was actually poor. 

“The enclosed newspaperette is 
full of facts just as startling—for 
example, 35 per cent increase in 
one factory’s output at an expense 
for lighting equal to 5 per cent of 
the payroll. 

“You don’t believe any such 
statement applies to your plant? 
“Well, neither did the execu- 
tives of the plant where this re- 
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sult was obtained—until an ex- 
pert forced his way in by almost 
burglarious methods and proved 
it by their own production and 
cost records. 

“We are writing to ask your 
permission to do this very thing 
for you. Let us, as experts, apply 
our specialized knowledge in your 
plant—let us show you how and 
where mere light will increase 
output, cut down spoilage and ac- 
cidents. The chances are we can 
advance your net production at 
least 15 per cent at a cost equal 
to from 1 per cent to 5 per cent 
added to your payroll. 

“Don’t say, ‘It can’t be done.’ 
Say, ‘Show me,’ and in all prob- 
ability we can—at no expense to 
you or ary obligation whatso- 
ever. 

“When?—-and may we 
that you make it soon!” 

The second and third letters 
were along the same line and 
further urged the advantage of 
giving the agent a chance to test 
the lighting without cost or obli- 
gation of any kind to the firm. 
The “paperette” mentioned was 
the “Factory Stimulator,” the Na- 
tional Mazda’s house magazine, 
which was also sent to prospects. 
It is a miniature newspaper 
printed on colored paper and play- 
ing up news of the electrical busi- 
ness in a spectacular fashion, as 
shown by some of the headings: 
“Light Solves Labor Problems,” 
“Tremendous Loss — Totals $28,- 
000,000, Preventable Spoilage in 
Factories” (this a “ribbon” across 
the top of the first page), “Sixty 
Per Cent of Factories Under- 
lighted, Says Engineer.” All of 
these carried cartoons impressing 
the same ideas. The second and 
third letters were equally as 
urgent as the one quoted. 

The National Lamp Works fur- 
nished its representatives sufh- 
cient information and assistance 
so that they could give really ex- 
pert advice on lighting problems. 
Part of this equipment is a small 
instrument called the “Light 
Metre,” which indicates illumina- 
tion intensities as simply and di- 
rectly as a thermometer indicates 
the temperature. A glance will 


suggest 
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Certainly Canada 
Is a 


Magazine Country 











In number and quality of its magazines and in per capita 
circulation, Canada compares favorably with the United 
States—the home of modern magazines. 


The volume of national advertising carried in Canadian 
magazines actually equals that of many of the best-known 
American magazines. This fact is clearly established by 
the lineage figures as published every month in Printers’ 
Ink. Canadian magazines stand well up with the leaders. 
In fact the lineage carried by some of the Canadian maga- 
zines greatly exceeds that of several of the important 
American magazines. 


Month by month during the past two years the advertising 
lineage carried by MacLean’s Magazine has been ex- 
ceeded by only one general monthly magazine published in 
the United States. 


From the character of the magazine, the appeal of 


ACLEAN S$ 


“CANADA'S NATIONAL MAGAZINE” 


is to people of the substantial classes—those that are looked 
upon as the “leadership” families in each community. 


To-day, more especially than ever in recent years, these are 
the people whom an advertiser will find it worth-while to cul- 
tivate. They represent the market of unimpaired buying power 
and largest potential sales. 


Some of the most experienced and most successful advertisers 
concentrate their entire Canadian advertising effort in this one 
medium. 


The more thoroughly a national advertiser investigates Cana- 
dian conditions and Canadian mediums the more surely will 
he decide upon MacLean’s as the first publication to use, and 
the broad base upon which to build a successful campaign i 
this country. 

Write for A.B.C. data, 


rates and sample copies 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited 





183 UNIVERSITY AVE., TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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tell how much light is falling on 
a surface such as an office desk 
or machine. Accompanying charts 
tell how much light different kinds 
of work require to be done effi- 
ciently, and the light-metre tells 
the executive whether or not he 
has that amount. It leaves no 
chance for argument. These are 
furnished at cost to agents and 
others who want them. Another 
“help” was a concise treatise on 
just how a factory should be 
lighted. Much more than merely 
stimulating the agents to want to 
develop business, it made them 
feel like specialists, and the light- 
metre, together with the informa- 
tion and computation charts fur- 
nished, authorize agents to clas- 
sify themselves under that vague 
but awesome title of “expert.” 

In order to be sure of the lamp 
business of the institutions which 
availed themselves of the survey, 
an annual contract was prepared, 
which in addition to the sale of 
lighting equipment, secured to the 
agent the more valuable business 
of furnishing all lamps. It was 
also easy for him in most cases 
to renew these contracts upon ex- 
piration. 


SMALL SALES NOT NEGLECTED 


Having completed the factory 
schedule as outlined—which was 
synchronized with the advertising 
in general mediums and business 
journals—a campaign to stimulate 
business with the small consumers 
was started. The purpose was not 
to reach the usual household, but 
stores, small theatres, clubs, 
hotels, churches and others which 
use a considerable number of 
lamps, but not enough to make it 
an object to buy on contract. “Buy 
in original packages” was the cen- 
tral idea of this campaign. Win- 
dow and counter displays were 
used to get the original-package 
idea across with supplementary 
direct advertising—furnished by 
the lamp company—and finally the 
agent was to make a personal 
call to clinch the business. 

The literature furnished was of 
the most specific nature. To the 
stores were sent discussions of 
such questions as getting the kind 
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of light that would bring out 
texture and color and at the same 
time make the store the most at- 
tractive. The advertising value of 
good illumination was also dis- 
cussed. Then there was an in- 
teresting story about how the 
Paris merchants’ business suffered 
for want of light during the war. 
Other users of lamps were fur- 
nished with similar literature, all 
dealing with the question of il- 
lumination in their particular 
business and all imprinted. An- 
other campaign for “refixturing 
the home” was prepared along 
much the same lines. 

The factory campaign this year 
uses the same general plan. The let- 
ters have been changed and much 
new selling material, founded 
chiefly upon a questionnaire to 
manufacturers, added. 

To sell the idea of the cam- 
paign to agents as thoroughly as 
possible, the questionnaire included 
some inquiries about how fac- 
tories secure lighting information. 
A majority of replies stated that 
they would go to the local lamp 
representative or to the jobber. 
These answers may have been in- 
fluenced by the previous campaign, 
but effectually stimulated the in- 
terest of agents. It was evident 
that they, as agents, were acquir- 
ing a reputation as lighting ex- 
perts, and their advice was re- 
garded as valuable. 

The results of the investigation, 
with the large number of under- 
lighted plants which were charted 
in color, showing how many man- 
ufacturers had misjudged their 
lighting effects, made it easy to 
persuade other manufacturers— 
even those who had not been 
found responsive the year before 
—to have their lighting equipment 
examined. Besides giving the 
agents some valuable selling ma- 
terial, this also helped to sell the 
agents on the co-operation of the 
house. In order to get the most 


systematic work from agents, the 
campaign was planned for them 
week by week. This included re- 
visiting plants sold before, for 
renewal contracts, and keeping the 
new campaign going steadily for- 
ward. 
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None of the material is fur- 
nished agents without their spe- 
cific request, which bears at least 
an implied promise of co-opera- 


tion. They were first notified 
of the preparations being made 
for the campaign through the 


house magazine, which stated that 
it would be fully described in 
a book soon to be mailed, and 
entitled the “What’s New Book.” 
That volume gives a résumé of 
the general advertising with re- 
productions in color of the prin- 
cipal displays, when and in what 
periodicals they will appear. Also 
the supply of window display ma- 
terial is shown in colors and half- 
tones present the direct-mail items 
which have been prepared. On the 
first page of the book, conspicu- 
ously displayed in red, is the sug- 
gestion. “Lets’ do the job to- 
gether.” In the back of the book 
are five post cards—blank orders 
for the different lines of adver- 
tising, as factory, stores, country 
use, etc. Only the specific parts 
requested are sent. 

The idea of co-operation was 
also applied to the matter of pack- 
ages. The present price of car- 
tons, higher freight rates, and the 
added weight which extra packing 
required amounted to a sum that 
could not be neglected. Bulk ship- 
ment would have effected a con- 
siderable saving, against which 
was the possible loss of co-opera- 
tion of agents that might be even 
more costly. The plan adopted 
was a compromise with a carton 
holding five lamps, instead of six 
as theretofore, with a wrapper 
that admits of packing in the 
shipping case without excelsior or 
other packing material. 

It is explained that between 50 
per cent and 60 per cent of the 
large Mazda lamps are sold over 
the counter in small quantities. 
Seventy per cent of the agents 
are on the $300 basis and less, 
and on a two months’ stock sup- 
ply should not carry more than 

2.50 worth of lamps, so 
some types a stock of five is suffi- 
cient. The average home has 
eighteen sockets and about 60 per 
cent of the lamps in use are from 
twenty-five to forty watt size. A 
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purchase of a carton of five en- 
tails no hardship, and it is a con- 
venience to have a few extra 
lamps on hand in case of acci- 
dent. The smaller size carton is 
no inconvenience to the larger 
consumers, And as this size lends 
itself to easy shelf display its 
adoption is proving a convenience 
to agents. 

Just as the Mazda company 
urges four steps in the c campaigns 
for dealers, it plans the campaigns 
to agents in the same way. The 
survey was made first. The plan 
of operation was carefully worked 
out, even to the shipping con- 
tainers. The advertising campaign 
was prepared with such detail that 
agents are advised on what date 
to put in window displays to ap- 
pear simultaneously with the na- 
tional advertising, and finally the 
personal follow-up is made by the 
representatives of the National 
Lamp Works. 

These representatives are not 
really salesmen but field execu- 
tives. They work with jobbers 
and with agents to assist them in 
putting on special sales campaigns 
They direct and advise and help 
to sell the larger purchasers, and 
lend trained assistance wherever 
desired. They are lighting special- 
ists, not working from the home 
office, but from the sales di- 
visions of the company, scattered 
over the country. They complete 
the chain of co-operation. 

The very best of assistance 1s 
that which helps a man to help 
himself, especially in tim€s like 
the present, and that is the idea 
underlying the co-operation of the 
National Lamp Works and its 
agents. 


Albany Advertising Club Gets 
under Way 


Sporborg was made tem 
porary chairman, and Theodore Seide 
man has been made temporary secre 
tary of the recently formed advertising 
club of Albany, N. Y., at a meeting 
held January 18. Election of permanent 
officers will be held in February. The 
new club will hold monthly meetings on 
the third Monday of each month, ex- 
cept in July and August 


Alfred J. 


The new club is affiliated with the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World 
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Get Ihe Facts! 


oul the LOUISIANA~ 
MISSISSIPPI MARKET 
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as viewed by the 


Dunbar Molasses 
and Syrup Co. 


“Full details of the co-operative service 
offered by your paper have been received. 
I want to say to you that I do not think 
that better service can be offered by any 


paper.” 





The Item is now carrying an exclusive ad 
vertising campaign in behalf of the Retail 
Grocers’ Association. 



















“In New Orleans--It’s The Item.” 
Ss 
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THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 
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Mew York, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta, Seattle 
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Plain Facts 


Pictorial Review, in its January edi- 
tion, carried 19% more advertising than 
the Delineator, but 42% more editorial 
matter. 


In the same issue, Pictorial Review 
carried 23% less advertising, but 31% 
more editorial matter than the Woman’s 
Home Companion. 


In the same issue, Pictorial Review 
carried 65% less advertising, but only 
3% less editorial matter than The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


I will not discuss, at this time, the 
reasons for the difference in the adver- 
tising volume of the magazines men- 
tioned, nor is it necessary to discuss the 
quality of the editorial matter that appears 
in them; although I think I can safely say 
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say 





thatno publication is superior to Pictorial 
Review in its editorial features. 


I believe it is also safe to say that 
women do not buy magazines simply to 
read the advertisements, so it must be 
obvious to advertisers that Pictorial 
Review is the most interesting woman’s 
magazine. 


The change which The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, the Woman’s Home Companion 
and Delineator are making, to the small 
ize page, has apparently reduced the 
amount of editorial matter which they 


hc bree 


Advertising Director 


can carry. 


Pictorial Review 
Circulation 2,000,000 copies monthly 


Largest circulation of any 
25c magazine in the world 
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Teaches an industrial field which buys 
$500,000,000 worth of factory equip- 
ment annually—the textile manufactur- 
ing industries, with mills located in every 
state of the Union. 

A highly specialized advertising 
medium which 800 leading industrial 
advertisers capitalize as a vital factor in 
their sales plans. 

Adapted for the advertising of prac- 
tically every product sold to manufac- 
turing industries. 

Ask on your letterhead for a copy of 
our book ‘‘Selling to Textile Mills,” 
which gives definite: information about 
the textile field as an industrial market. 


Textile World 
Journal 


Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


@ 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 




















Is Your Catalogue Problem 
Discussed Here? 


A List of Printers’ INK Articles on Catalogue Compilation 


WetspacH CoMPANY 

Guoucester, N. J., Jan. 11, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you please tell me where, in 
back numbers of your most valuable 
journal, I can find articles which would 
likely be helpful to me in compiling a 
new catalogue? Also, if you can refer 
me to any published books on the sub- 
ject, I will be your devoted admirer 
for life, or longer. 

I know you will come through with 
something worth while; it’s a _ habit 


with you. 
Cuartes P. THompson. 


WHEN Mr. Thompson’s let- 
ter was received it was given 
the customary treatment called for 
by such inquiries. In other words, 
a list of the articles published in 
Printers’ INK on the general sub- 
ject of Catalogue Compilation was 
made and sent him. A few days 
later Mr. Thompson wrote: “En- 
closed find your list of articles on 
catalogue building which I have 
copied and which we feel will no 
doubt prove very valuable. We 
appreciate this assistance very 
greatly and we knew that you 
would surely come through with 
some valuable suggestions.” 

The compilation is rather large 
and copying it required consider- 
able time. Inasmuch as there may 
be other subscribers who will 
have occasion to review what 
Printers’ INK has published on 
the subject, the list is appended. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


The “Fill-in” Catalogue—the Sales- 
man’s New . er Ink 
Monthly, Dec., 1920, p. 

The Sampling Idea A solied to Cata- 
logues. Printers’ Ink Vonthly, Dec., 
1920, p. 69. 

The Variation of the Loose Leaf 
Catalogue. Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
Dec., 1920, p. 111. 

Combining Catalogue and Sales Man- 
ual. , Printers’ Ink Monthly, Oct., 1920, 
p. 27. 

Advantages of the Catalogue Assort- 
ment. Printers’ Ink Monthly, Oct., 
1920, p. 49. 

The Arrangement of Color Pages in 
the Mail Catalogue. Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, Sept., 1920, p. 

The Salesman Who Forgets to Mark 
Price Changes. Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
Aug., 1920, 29. 

How to Make Your Customers Know 





Your Catalogue. | ‘eed Ink Monthly, 
Aug., 1920, p. 

A Business Built Around a Musical 
Text Book. cyeatens’ Ink Monthly, 
Aug. 1920, p. 

ow Shall tive Describe It? Printers’ 
Ink Monthly, July, 1920, p. 21. 

Mailing the Million Edition Cata- 
logue. vinters’ Ink Monthiy, July, 
1920, p. 30. 

Detailed Methods That Build the Big 
Catalogue. Printers’ Ink Monthly, June, 
1920, p. 28. 

A Tested Plan for Producing a Small 
Comstngeen. Printers’ Ink Monthly, May, 


53. 

Why “the Wanamaker Catalogue Is 
Handled by a Woman. Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, April, 1920, p. 19. 

Price Lists That Clip Into Catalogue. 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, April, 1920, 


p. 115. 

What Should Be the Big Thing in 
Your Catalogue? Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
Feb., 1920, p. 32. 

Making Every Catalogue Item Pay 
Its Way. Printers’ Ink Monthly, Feb., 
1920, p. 45. 

Metal Labels Worth Investigating for 
Catalogues. Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
Jan., 1920, 

When a Forty: two Buys a Perfect 
Thirty-six. Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
Jan., 1920, p. 19. 

Catalogue Signals That Point to the 
Product. Printers’ Ink Monthly, Dec., 


1919, p. 14. 
The Loose-Leaf Portfolio—An Aid 
to Reader Interest. Printers’ Ink 


Monthly, Dec., 1919, p. 63. 

How Much Should a Catalogue 
Cost? Printers’ Ink Monthly, Dec., 
1919, p. 85. 

Tricks in Building the Technical 
ne, Printers’ Ink Monthly, Dec., 
191 Pp 

Big ern or Small for the Cata- 
logue 1S p oer Ink Monthly, 
Dec., 1919, 

The Cost df pe Out a Catalogue. 
Dec. 30, 1920, p. 25. 

The Evolution 4 the Catalogue. 
New, 11, — 

ho Buys from “the Mail-Order 
Comanel April 15, 1920, p. 90. 

Where the Standardized Catalogue 

~— Stands. March 18, 1920, 


> why the Catalogue Doesn’t Always 

peta Its Destination. Aug. 14, 1919, 
4. 

Newspapers as a Supplement to Mail- 

Oar atalogue. “daly 10, 1919, p. 31. 

plement to ‘atalogue Tells Deal- 

y —_ to Advertise. June 12, 1919, 


65. 

* the Mail Sale Buyer Be Petted? 
May 22, 1919, p. 160. 

The “Why” of Net Prices on Con- 
sumer Cateieauee. May 22, 1919, p. 28. 

Buys Huge Newspaper Advertise- 
ment to Publish Catalogue. May 22, 
1919, p. 109. 











Getting the Right Start with a Mail- 
Order Catalogue. May 1, 1919, p. 37. 

When a Catalogue ee Its Limit. 
March 20, 1919, p. 15 

The Salesmen ie rote This Catalogue. 
March 6, 1919, 

Keep the Mailing List Covered, But 
Not with Expensive Catalogues. Feb. 
13, 1919, p. 35. 

Say Don’t to Retailers Who Want to 
Issue Own Catalogues. Dec. 26, 1918, 


* Photographs That 
~_ the Catalogue. 


16. 
» Building Up : ‘os Trade by Mail. 
Dec. 5, 1918, p. 

Making the batons Order Blank 


Inject Realism 
Dec. 26, 1918, 


Produce Sales. Nov. 7, 1918, p. 104. 
When Economizing in Paper Im- 
eR the Catalogue. Oct. 31, 1918, 
3 
Selecting the Cover Design for a 
—_ Order Catalogue. Oct. 24, 1918, 
Pp. 


Selecting the Type Face for a Mail- 
Order Catalogue. Oct. 17, 1918, p. 41. 
The Mail-Order Catalogue on the 
Trail “. — Missionary. Sept. 5, 


i: 
sy Advertising vs. Catalogues 

(Edintial). uly 4, 1918, 117. 

Will Replace ize’ with Color in Next 
Year’s Catalogue. June 27, 1918, p. 17. 

Getting a Text-Book Appeal Into the 
Catalogue. May 30, 1918, p. 25 

The Why of Odd Prices in Cata- 
logues. May 23, — p. 10. 

hings Began Happen When 
Sears Sent His Cuabeins Free. May 
16, 1918, p. 114 

Cash Value of Glad Hand in Mail- 
Order Catalogue. March 28, 1918, 


p. 10. , 
Staging the Catalogue for poten 

Reading. March 21, 1918, p. 72. 
When Colored Illustrations Take the 

Place of Samples in ‘Selling the Re- 


tailer. March 14, 1918, p. 69. ; 
Strong Dis lay Often Com in 
Catalogues. eb. 28, 1918, 


hg Sales 


Color That Injects Life 
Feb. 


Appeal of Mail-Order Catalogues. 
7, 1918, p. 1 

Another Catalogue Chart Idea. 
31, 1918, 53. 

Getting the Catalogue Out on Time. 
Nov. 15, p. 52 

How Venting Added a National to 
Its Retail Demand. Mail-Order Ad- 
vertising. Sept. 27, 1917, p. 17. 

Are Skeletonized Catalogues Busi- 
ness Losers? Aug. 30, 1917, p. 107. 

A Trade Catalogue That Educates 
the Dealer. Aug. 2, 1917, p. 57. 

Building the Catalogue That “——— 
in $150,000, = a Year by Mail. 


19, 1917, p. 

The A atisi Catalogue As An Aid 
to ppasive Selling. June 28, 1917, 
p. 17. 

A Catalogue That Is wed _fate- 
matically. March 29, 1917, p. 

ne the Catalogue Do Souble 

ct. 26, 1916, p. 106. 
ow a Retail Shoe Dealer Became 
a ; cr Advertiser. Oct. 26, 1916, 


Jan. 


* Sailing Power in the Catalogue 
Wrapper. Oct. 5, 1916, p. 53. 

The “Loose-Leaf” Catalogue vs. the 
Bound Book. Sept. 16, 1915, p. 57. 
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1915. pele the Catalogue. Aug. 12, 

Keeping the Catalogue “Alive” in 
the ands of Prospects. \ 
ois, oan pects fay, 27, 


How Bellas Hess Won Style-P 
in Mail-Order Field. May 20, in po 
Catalogue That Tells “How.” Dec 
24, 1914, p. 19. 
Quality Catalogues That Get Results 


on Quality Lists. Nov. 26, 1914, 
p.- 

Improving the “Style | Book” 
logue. Aug. 6, 1914, p. oo 


How Market-Data Built a Catal 
July 9, 1914, p. 72 — 
Judging the Value of Data A ad the 
Catalogue. June 18, 1914, p. 
Study of the Product for "Catalogue 
Purposes. June 4, 1914, p. 54, 
enaeing Waste in Ctisiogue Cir- 
f 76. 


— ay 21, 1914, p. 
Sales Co- -operation b Catalo 
May 14, 1914, p. 67. ’ -™ 


atalogue Which Saves Sales Effort. 
May 7, 1914, p. 76. 
atalogues Which ~we | Future 
Buyers. April 30, 1914, 
atalogues That Fit 2.3 State of 
Mind of the Consumer. 2. April 23, 
1914, p. 28. 

Building the Catalogue to Meet Mar- 
ket Conditions. 1. April 16, 1914, 
p. 49. 

A Way to Avoid Errors in Cata- 
logues. ‘. 2, 1914, p. 87. 

_ Human Interest_in Catalogue Copy. 
Feb. 19, 1914, p. 75. 

Adventures in Getting Out the First 

Catalogue. Jan. 1914, p. 85. 


G. H. Bryant Joins Collins- 
Kirk Agency 


George H. Bryant, formerly associated 
in various capacities with car advertis- 
ing and sales campaigns, is now with 
Collins-Kirk, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency. 

New accounts recently secured by Col- 
lins-Kirk, Inc., include: Richards Wil- 
cox Manufacturing Company, Aurora, 
Ill.; Stephenson Underwear Mills, South 

end, Ind., and the Ward-Love Pump 
Corporation, Rockford, III. 


Florida’s Dailies to Advertise 


The Associated Dailies of Florida, 
meeting in Jacksonville January 16 as 
guests of The Florida Metropolis, de 
cided in favor of an advertising cam- 
paign to national advertisers.  T. 
Fitzgerald, editor of the Daytona News, 
and president of the Associated Dailies, 
presided at the business meeting and at 
the banquet in the evening. 


W. L. Arthur’s Position 
Unchanged in Hearst 
Organization 


W. L. Arthur continues to repre- 
sent the Chicago Herald and Examiner 
as Eastern manager. W. W. Chew has 
charge of the Eastern office of the San 
Francisco Examiner, Los Angeles Exam- 
iner and Boston Advertiser only. 
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Hot Springs, Ark., is making a 
strong bid for popularity in the North- 
west as a winter resort through a 
gchedule of advertising running in The 
Minneapolis Tribune. Good-sized copy, 
well written and snappily illustrated, 
marks the campaign, which is placed 
by the Business Men’s League of Hot 


Springs. 


The Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 
rotogravure section has been selected 
by the Frank Presbrey Company as 
the medium for the advertising cam- 
paign in the Northwest of the Bonnie 
B, Company products. 








The Englander Spring Bed Com- 
pany is carrying an attractive cam- 
gn in The Minneapolis Tribune. 
is schedule is placed by the Peck 
Advertising & Distributing Company. 





The rotogravure section of The Min- 
neapolis Sunday Tribune has been se- 
lected for its women’s glove campaign 
in the Northwest by the Van Raalte 
Company and the Federal Advertising 
Agency which is handling the adver- 
tising. 





Spring advertising for the Califor- 
nia Fruit Growers’ Exchange has been 
placed in The Minneapolis Tribune by 
lord & Thomas, of Chicago. Copy 
starts April 3. 


The E. T. Howard Company has 
sent The Minneapolis Tribune a roto- 
gravure contract for the Hartmann- 
Pacific Company covering a campaign 
for Will-O-Wisp hair nets. 





The Minneapolis Tribune is carrying 
& campaign for the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company, sent direct by 
H. J. Phelps, general passenger agent. 
Attractive 378-line copy is being used. 


A 12,000-line contract for Blackstone 
cigars is running in The Minneapolis 
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Tribune. This copy comes from the 
Geo. Batten Company for Waitt & 
Bond, Inc., distributors. These ads 
are well illustrated, carry a strong 
selling message and are large enough 
to command attention. 


The Swiss Federal Railroads are 
going after Northwestern business 
through The Minneapolis Tribune with 
a well-sustained campaign, placed by 
the Dorland Advertising Agency’s New 
York office. 





The Carpenter-Morton Company, of 
Boston, is running a rotogravure sec- 
tion campaign in The Minneapolis 
Sunday Tribune. Copy of a most 
interesting nature is furnished by 
Stroud & Brown. 





Barrington Hall coffee is being pre- 
sented again to the readers of The 
Minneapolis Tribune in a strong cam- 
paign running up to June 24. This 
copy was prepared and placed for 
the Baker Importing Company by the 
Mac Martin Advertising Agency, of 
Minneapolis. 





The Dorland Advertising Agency, of 
New York, is running a schedule in 
The Minneapolis Tribune for Hotel 
Cecil, London. Snappy illustrations 
are helping put over the message to 
The Tribune’s clientele in 420- and 
168-line copy. 





The Minneapolis Tribune is in re- 
ceipt of-a schedule and copy from the 
Capehart-Carey Corporation, of New 
York, for Fred Fisher, Inc., music 
publisher. 





The Great Lakes Transit Corpora- 
tion is going after business in The 
Minneapolis Tribune’s territory with 
a display advertising campaign, placed 
by the E. P. Remington Agency. 
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Has the largest 


She Minneapolis Tribune 


Is the oldest and best dai 
paper published in Minneapolis. ¢ 
Has the only 
Press franchise. + ¢ 
Accepts no questionable advertising, 
Makes no trade contracts. ¢ +s + 
Is cautious as to its credits. - + 
Has the largest total circulation. 
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Advertising Agency As- 
sociation Committees 


HE membership of the vari- 

ous committees of the Ameri- 
ean Association of Advertising 
Agencies for the year 1921 has 
been decided upon. The list of 
the membership, issued by James 
O’Shaughnessy, executive secre- 
tary, follows: 


Agency Service.—Chairman, Mac Mar- 
tin, Mac Martin Advertising Agency, 
Minneapolis; A. W. Diller, The Black- 
man Company, New York; H. B. Hum- 
phrey, H. B. Humphrey Company, Bos- 
ton; J. H. Cross, J. H. Cross Company, 
Philadelphia; C. P. Hanly, Ferry-Hanly 
Advertising Company, Chicago; Jeffer- 
son Thomas, The Thomas Advertising 
Service, Jacksonville. 

Agency Systems and Forms.—John E. 
Walsh, Frank Seaman, Incorporated, 
New York; Walter B. Snow, Walter B. 
Snow and Staff, Boston; Chas, Blum, 
Charles Blum Advertising Corporation, 
Philadelphia; M. B. Hart, Critchfield & 
Company, Chicago; B. E. Wyatt, John- 
son-Dallis Company, Atlanta. 

Mechanical Production.—C hairman, 
Mason Warner, Snitzler-Warner Com- 
pany, Chicago; F. G. Hubbard, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New York; 
A. W. Ellis, A. W. Ellis Company, Bos- 
ton; H. H. Kynett, Aitken-Kynett Co., 
Philadelphia; F. G. Cramer, The Cramer- 
Krasselt Company, Milwaukee; Thos. E. 
Basham, Thos. E. Basham Company, 
Louisville. 

Export.—Chairman, Frank Arnold, 
Frank Seaman, Incorporated, New York; 
W. H. Denney, The Philip Ritter Com- 
pany, Inc., New York; Franklin P. 
Shumway, Franklin P. Shumway Com- 
pany, Boston; Herbert M. Morris, Her- 
bert M. Morris Advertising Agency, 
Philadelphia; R. F. Clark, Erwin, Wasey 
& Company, Chicago; S. O. Landry, The 
Chambers Agency, Inc., New Orleans. 

Finance.—Chairman, C. R. Erwin, 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, Chicago. 

Membership.—C hairman, Harry 
— Smith, Fuller & Smith, Cleve- 
and. 

Magazines.—Chairman, O. H. Black- 
man, The Blackman Company, New 
York; John H. Hawley, Hawley Adver- 
tising Company, Inc., New York; P. F. 
O’Keefe, P. F. O’Keefe Advertising 
Agency, Boston; W. M. Richardson, 
Barrows & Richardson, Philadelphia; 
Carl Johnson, Johnson, Read & Com- 
pany, Chicago; J. H. Cecil, Cecil, Bar 
reto & Cecil, Inc., Richmond. 

Newspapers.—Chairman, Collin Arm- 
strong, Collin Armstrong, Inc., New 
York; Cleaveland A. Chandler, Amster- 
dam Agency, Inc., New York; H. R. 
Whitcraft, Clark-Whitcraft Company, 
Philadelphia; E. Ross Gamble, Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, Chicago; Morton 
Caldwell, The Chambers Agency, Inc., 
New Orleans. 

Agricultural Press.—Chairman, Paul 
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E. Faust, Mitchell-Faust Advertising 
Co., Chicago; H. Charles, Charles 
Advertising Service, New York; Harold 
F. Barber, Barber Advertising 
Agency, Boston; W. L. Day, J. H. Cross 
Company, Philadelphia; F. Wm. Thur. 
nau, Vanderhoof & Company, Chicago; 
H. L. Staples, Staples & Staples, Inc, 
Richmond. ; 
Business Papers.—Chairman, Carl M. 
Green, Green, Fulton, Cunningham Co 
Chicago; James Albert Wales, Wales 
Advertising Company, New York; A. E, 
Greenleaf, Greenleaf Co. Boston; Wm. 
W. Matos, Matos Advertising Company, 
Inc., Philadelphia; Walter Hoops, Hoops 
Advertising Company, Chicago; Henry 
lritschler, Nelson Chesman & Company, 
Chattanooga. : 
Outdoor Advertising.—Chairman, G. 
C. Sherman, Sherman & Lebair, Inc., 
New York; R. P. Clayberger, Calkins & 
Holden, Inc., New York; Harold F. 
Barber, J. W._ Barber Advertising 
Agency, Boston; John L. Butler, Tracy- 
Parry Company, Philadelphia; W. D., 
McJunkin, McJunkin Advertising 
Company Chicago; W. R. Massengale, 
Massengale Advertising Agency, Atlanta. 
Street-Car Advertising.—Chairman, J. 
. seaaee, The Blackman Company, New 
or 


Art Production.—Chairman, W. W. 
Fawcett, Fuller & Smith, Cleveland; 
Edwin de Cossey, Hanff-Metzger, Inc., 
New York; Walter B. Snqw, Walter 
B. Snow and Staff, Boston; H. H. 
Kynett, The Aitken-Kynett Company, 
Philadelphia; Walter Whitehead, Hus- 
band & Thomas Company, Chicago; 
Thos, E. Basham, Thos. E. Basham 
Company, Louisville. 

Financial Practices.—Chairman, W. T. 
Mullally, Wm, T. Mullally, Inc., New 


York, 


Elected San Francisco Bank 
Vice-President 


W. W. Douglas, advertising man- 
ager of the Bank of Italy in San Fran- 
cisco and its branches in California, 
has been elected vice-president. He 
will have charge of the New Business 
and Children’s Savings Departments 
and of advertising and publicity. 


State and Sectional Club Con- 
vention 


The fourth annual convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of Minne- 
sota will be held in St. Paul February 
16 and 17. This is also the occasion for 
the first annual conference of the eight 
districts of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. 


Hill-Griffith, of Cincinnati, 
Has New Advertising 
Manager 


George L. Fox has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of Hill-Griffith Company 
This position has been assumed by 
E. L. Ritter, of that company. 
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Lower Advertising Costs 


An Announcement from 


Leslie’s Weekly 


HE Editors of Leslie’s Weekly have been insistently urging 
for months that the only safe way to lower price levels was 
for everyone—the manufacturer, the farmer, the laborer, the 
wholesaler and the retailer to take his share of the accom- 
panying loss. Some industries have dropped into and through this 
period of deflation with the suddenness almost of an explosion. 
Others are in a virtual deadlock to determine how the loss is to be 
apportioned; in the meantime buyers, who couldn’t help “listening 
in,” have gone on a “strike” and in the hope that prices may go still 
lower. Of course, this will increase the losses for some one to bear. 


Strangely enough, publishers seem to have considered themselves 
outside the range of economic law, although this present deflation is 
worldwide in its extent. Their advertisers, in nearly all lines, have 
met this universal condition, and both given and received adjust- 
ment on practically everything except advertising rates. 


The publishers of Leslie’s Weekly are unable to convince them- 
selves that advertising costs should not follow other costs to a 
lower level, so they announce a reduction of $200 per page per in- 
sertion in advertising rates, to become effective with the issue of 
March 5th, 1921. With that issue, and thereafter, until further 
notice, the advertising rates will be 

$2.75 per line instead of $3.00 per line 
$1,800 per page instead of $2,000 per page 
Preferred positions at a corresponding reduction. 

These new and lower rates, which are made before there has been 
any reduction in our manufacturing costs, will be applied to all 
orders in hand; although existing contracts are at the higher rate, 
the advertising as published will be billed at the lower rate. 


In notifying advertisers that it is now doing what it has long been 
telling them to do in its editorial pages, Leslie’s Weekly wishes to 
add this friendly message to those it has served, as it served their 
fathers and grandfathers before them, that at no time in the sixty- 
five years of its publication has it had a larger or more loyal con- 
stituency of readers (its present guarantee of 500,000 continues in 
force) and at no time has it had a more interesting or a more stimu- 
lating editorial program to present to these readers. 


We face the oncoming third generation of The Weekly’s life, 
firm in the belief that it will be a more constructive force than ever 
before in the progress of America. 


New York, January 28, 1921. Publisher. 


P.S. We shall soon send out an announcement similar to this in regard 


to “Judge.” 
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Concerning Some Idk 
Rates Being Cut Lik 


We are not a pre-war United States today. Why pre-war adver- 
tising rates? 


Our industries, like our country, are more tremendous in size, 
in investment, in equipment, than we ever dreamed of in 1914. 
Are we going to shrink these industries and this country back to 
the same size as in 1914? 


Live publishers cannot properly “‘cover’’ these industries today 
on the theory that they are of pre-war size and that they can be 
covered with pre-war organizations and at pre-war expense. Pub- 
lishing costs have advanced in these years and they are not now 
declining, but what is bothering the publisher of a trade paper of 
one of these big industries is illustrated, for example, by the one 


reached by NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS—the 
petroleum industry. 


Try and see our whole picture from these few facts: In 1914 
the oil industry produced $214,000,000 of crude oil, and this 
past year about $1,300,000,000, an increase of 600 per cent in 
six years. It also poured tens of millions of dollars in equipment 
to develop the famous Cushing pool in Oklahoma, up to then the 
world’s biggest light oil field. Since only the Fall of 1917 it has 
put several billion dollars into two big developments in north 
Texas alone, developments which have raised up young cities on 
the open prairie. It has drilled a big field in far-off Wyoming. 
It has sent hundreds of millions into Mexico and made a big oil 
country of it. It is now spending millions in South America, in 
many foreign countries, and the latest is the possibility of more 
millions being put in up in the Canadian Arctic Circle 1,600 miles 
north of the nearest railhead, where a good well has been found 
by a venturesome company. 


In those six years many more tens of millions have been invested 
in thousands of acres of refineries, thousands of miles of pipe lines 
_and all the world of pumps, tanks, fittings, engines, electrical stuf, 
etc., to outfit them; refineries which this year will have to provide 
the motor fuel and lubricants for nearly 9,000,000 motor cars and 
400,000 tractors as against 1,250,000 automobiles and a few 
thousand tractors in 1914. 
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Talk about Advertising 
the Price of Overcoats 


You can conjure with these figures any way you want. You 
can discount them all you want and still they represent a most 
colossal growth. And yet, aren’t they representative of America ? 
You, Mr. Reader, need but look out your window and see evidence 


_ of this growth in your own town, in your own factory. 


Can we as publishers cover this petroleum industry for you 
today the way we did in 19142? We have had to follow this 
development, open offices as these new territories were discovered, 
employ more and better trained editorial men to get the news and 
the technical information required by this industry. The increased 
operating income required came from more advertisers at higher 
and higher rates. A part of this increase went to higher printing 
costs, but most of the increased expense has been due to the 
demands of the oil industry itself. 


Obviously, then, in the oil industry, as in scores of others, it 
costs the advertiser more money, but he reaches a bigger market, 
buying more of his product. Our circulation has trebled and our 
advertising rates more than doubled, but our service to the reader 
has increased many more times, and it’s reader service that makes 
reader interest. 


This is the day of economical advertising. If ever advertising 
returns a full dollar and then some on the investment, it must do 
ittoday. The results must be of the lowest cost, but that doesn’t 
mean that the tools must be or can be cheap. They must be the 
most efficient. 


Those publications which have kept pace with America’s 
progress—which have manfully measured up to the opportunity of 
the past six years—cannot return to pre-war service. They must 
go ahead with their industries. 


Warren C. Platt, President 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
Cleveland, Ohio 


NEW YORK CHICAGO TULSA, OKLA. HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Thats e stock you sold 
him five months ago- 


It stands as a bar to further orders from 
that dealer until it’s moved over the 
counter. 

It can’t move by itself. 

And the dealer can move it only with 
help from you—the man that sold it to 
him. 

Here’s the help you can give: 

New and better window displays— 
with real selling ideas based on the 
new conditions. 

New and better counter displays— 
that repeat the selling idea directly 
at the point of sale. 

Other forms of dealer helps—called 
for by your product and market. 

This organization produces the high- 

est type of window and counter displays, 
direct-by-mail campaigns through the 
dealer, and a variety of other specialized 
dealer helps. Our clients are national 
advertisers and advertising agencies. 

Can we help you? Inquiry entails no obligation. 


The I. R. MAYERS CO, Inc 


AEOLIAN BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Dealer helps for national advertisers 
planned, designed and manufactured 
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Why Do People Stop Buying 
Certain Goods P 





Dangerous to Change Methods of Packing—Strange Prejudices That 
Must Sometimes Be Overcome by Special Advertising 


By W. Livingston Larned 


T had been a very popular cof- 

fee. Intensive advertising and 
perfect distribution, together with 
the good-will of the dealer, had 
put it squarely on its feet—and 
in a big way. 

For five years it held this un- 
challenged position. 

And then came a slump. No 
member of the sales organization 
could figure out quite why. An 
investigation was started. 

Quite simple, the solution. 

Because of a sudden and unex- 
pected shortage of tin, it had been 
necessary to create a new con- 
tainer. It was made of very stiff 
cardboard. 

As far as the exterior appear- 
ance was concerned, it was identi- 
cal with the old package. There 
was absolutely no change of size 
or of label. If you did not thump 
the side of the package you would 
not have detected the difference. 

But the consumer found it out 
soon enough. 

And it was all summed up in an 
oficial report which read some- 
what as follows: “People resent 
the cardboard container. They be- 
lieve it is an attempt to cheapen 
the product. Suspect that the con- 
tents are not so good as before. 
Comment general. Everybody has 
noticed the change. -Many women, 
after using up coffee, scraped la- 
bel from tin, and put the container 
to some other use. Simply will 
not believe that same concern is 
back of the product. No possible 
way of reconciling trade. Would 
have been all right if product had 
been originally sent out in card- 
board package. Switch disas- 
trous,” 

It often occurs that a recognized 
article, long in favor, takes a 
slump. Those who are respon- 
sible for its sale are baffled. As 
a tule, the disposition is to “blame 
the advertising.” 
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But there are numerous other 
reasons. 

A concern manufacturing chew- 
ing gum, backing its product with 
a reputation gained by other lines, 
launched a package gum, and it 
went merrily on its way. “Success” 
was the immediate verdict. The 
firm’s prestige had much to do 
with this. 

But at the expiration of a year 
the sales began to slump terribly. 
The advertising seemed to be as 
good as ever. The sales iorce was 
as active. 

A professional investigator dis- 
covered the true reason. 

Retailers were supplied with a 
complete assortment of flavors. 
Among these flavors was clove. 
But after a dealer had sold all of 
the other flavors he still had a 
practically intact stock of clove 
gum. And people did not care for 
it. The dealer would not reorder 
until he had disposed of the clove 
box. And people began to feel 
that all they could get in this 
brand of chewing gum was clove. 


A WHISPERING CAMPAIGN 


Again, it happened to be spool 
cotton. The sale of a good line, a 
famous line, began to give indi- 
cations of the feared slump. When 
dealers were asked they could as- 
sign no reason. The consumer was 
not airing his grievances, as usual. 

But a corps of women found out 
the trouble. 

A large lot of spools had gone 
out that were faulty. Machines 
had balked during a factory mal- 
ady. The thread of every one of 
those spools snapped constantly, 
when it was put upon sewing ma- 
chines. 

The consumer did a great deal 
of talking. From mouth to mouth 
went the words, “So-and-So thread 
is no good any more. It breaks.” 

And that was enough. No ad- 
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vertising campaign could be potent 
enough to fight down the whis- 
pered prejudice. 

Advertising is often blamed 
when it is not at fault. The 
trouble is internal. It’s a problem 
the manufacturer should face— 
and he doesn’t know it. 

For twenty-five years a certain 
soap sold satisfactorily—sold un- 
til it became a recognized leader. 
Competition never did it a bit of 
damage. The dealer was com- 
pelled to stock up on it, no mat- 
ter what he thought, because the 
consumer demanded this soap and 
would take no substitute. 

It was a splendid product, pure, 
well made, always up to a definite 
standard of excellence. The cake 
retailed, in normal times, for ten 
cents a cake. But then, price had 
never been an important factor. 
Those who had always used it 
would have paid twice that sum 
and never grumbled. 

And, without much 
sales dropped off. 

Again mystery surrounded the 
affair. No reason could be as- 
signed. There was but one way 
to find out. People were sent on 
a house-to-house canvass—places 
where it was known that this soap 
had been used for a quarter of a 
century and had always been a 
popular favorite. 

The ten-cent cake was-too large 
to be held easily in the hand, and 
it had been heavily advertised as 
a toilet soap. It was a clumsy 
cake, and its sharp edges hurt the 
feminine hand. The only thing to 
do was to make a smaller cake, a 
five-cent cake, and sell it in- 
dependently as such, or two five- 
cent cakes in one ten-cent carton. 

Yet for all those years there 
had been no complaint on the part 
of the buying public. Habits and 
buying moods had changed. It 
was an accumulative dislike, finally 
breaking out. The manufacturer 
must be forever on his guard, for- 
ever investigating, forever making 
‘ trade inquiries. 

A certain carpet sweeper pro- 
gressed rapidly in sales for five 
years of its business career. 
Then it began to go downhill. 
The sweeper was the same, and 


warning, 
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was apparently as good as ever, 
The advertising appropriation had 
increased thirty-five per cent. 
Moreover, it had never seriously 
considered the competition of elec- 
tric sweepers, for it went to peo- 
ple who did not have electricity in- 
stalled. 

What do you suppose was the 
matter? 

The brush inside the machine 
required adjusting and cleaning 
off at intervals. It clogged and 
became dirty and loose, it would 
not pick up threads, tiny bits on 
rough carpets. The manufacturer 
had failed properly to caution the 
consumer. The moment _ this 
fault was remedied, even an old 
machine gave perfect service. The 
advertising department not only 
prepared special leaflets contain- 
ing instructions, but a warning, in 
red letters, was stamped on the 
woodwork of every machine. The 
sales soon picked up again: 

The consumer, all the while, 
was blaming the trouble on the 
instrument. 


LABEL GAVE FARMERS MISTAKEN 


IDEA 


The inventor of a patent chicken 
conditioner put his product out in 
half-pound and pound tins. It 
was a tested mixture, approved by 
some of the famous poultrymen 
in the country. 

But the man who first manufac- 
tured this article had himself de- 
signed the label. And on it was 
the very large picture of a little 
chicken, a baby chick. Farmers 
were misled by the label. They 
could not reconcile the product as 
being good for grown chickens. 
The picture of the little baby 
chicken was bad advertising. They 
assumed this conditioner was for 
small chicks only. Thus the sales 
were cut down more than seventy 
per cent. The moment the label 
was changed, sales increased. 

When will advertisers learn 
that the selection of a name 1s 
one of the most important phases 
of merchandising? People simply 
will not humiliate themselves by 
going into a store and asking for 
something that has a silly name. 
A popular beverage spending many 
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Through the All Fiction Field, the 
United Drug Company advertises Rexall 
Products to over a million and a half men 
and women. And 10,000 stores feel the 
result. 


Ghe 
ALL FICTION FIELD 


“‘The Field of Greatest Yield’’ 


Published by 


Doubleday, Page & Co. The Ridgway Company 
The Frank A. Munsey Co. Street & Smith Corporation 


1,596,415 A. B. C. Circulation 
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thousands of dollars on advertis- 
ing during the past summer was a 
failure, although everything hu- 
manly possible was done to bring 
demand. And when some 300 soda 
clerks and drug store men were 
asked questions on the subject 
they agreed on one point: 

“The name is enough to kill it. 
You can’t get a grown man or 
woman to come in and ask for 
anything like that. They'd be 
afraid of being laughed at. It’s 
a silly name.” 

Yet each year sees the birth of 
names that are superficially clever, 
silly, out of all reason; names no 
sane person would think of pro- 
nouncing in public. 

A book publisher has told us 
that every time he sends out a 
volume the pages of which are 
uncut it hurts sales. This genera- 
tion does not want to have to stop 
and be bothered with tearing open 
or knifing through innumerable 
sheets of paper—it’s too much 
trouble. 

A manufacturer of toy novelties 
for children had turned over to 
him one of the cleverest ideas in a 
mechanical doll ever invented. 
The product was advertised and 
distributed widely around the 
Christmas holidays. It sold well 
the first year. After that the bot- 
tom dropped out. 

Again, why? Parents had pur- 
chased the doll once, only to find 
that little children were afraid of 
ugly faces. And this toy had a 
rather grotesque, repellent bur- 
lesque face. They would have 
none of it, the youngsters. The 
next season a pretty, pleasing face 
was used, and the toy sold as be- 
fore. 

A campaign of direct-by-mail 
advertising was started for a low- 
priced washing machine, run by 
electricity. But in all the illustra- 
tions, servant girls were pictured 
operating the machine. Some of 
the copy referred to the fact that 
“your washerwoman will soon be 
won over to this wonderful ma- 
chine.” The campaign met with 
no response. It required some- 
think like nine months for the 


sales manager to realize that it had 
been a serious mistake to show 
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servants operating the machine. 
The artist should have featured 
the housekeeper herself as the 
operator. 

Advertising campaigns can have 
their sharp reactions on the wrong 
side of the ledger. 

Some time ago, a campaign was 
started in women’s publications 
for a cake flour, prepared in ad- 
vance. It was supposed to make 
cake-baking foolproof. The house- 
keeper who did her own cooking 
could not make a mistake. 

Unfortunately certain points and 
elements were emphasized too em- 
phatically. Women were shown 
with cakes burned, or dough sink- 
ing in the oven. The unpleasant 
side of home baking was visual- 
ized. It seemed to be assumed 
that no woman could successfully 
bake her own cake. She did not 
know how to mix them up. She 
always did it wrong. 

But the women took exception 
to this. In it they detected a re- 
flection upon their own shortcom- 
ings. 

The public will stand just so 
much negative advertising and not 
another line. There is a danger 
point, where reaction sets in. 

Witness the campaign for a cer- 
tain toilet product that was advér- 
tised, in reverse English, to wo- 
men, although it was for men and 
men only. 

“Make your menfolks use this,” 
was the copy slant. 

There were other equally re- 
flective headlines: 

“Buy it for him and make him 
use the best.” 

“He doesn’t know—shop in his 
behalf.” 

“Women, show your menfolks 
the light.” 

“Men don’t know how to shop.” 

And so it went. But men no- 
ticed that campaign. They took 
very violent exception to it. And 
even when friend wife did bring 
home the product, they gave it a 
cold reception. Their feelings had 
been hurt. Something was being 
put over, 

In merchandising and in adver- 
tising, the hidden pitfall should 
be looked for. It may not always 
appear on the surface, 
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At the Strand Theatre 


Broadway &§ 47th St., New York 





—we exhibited for the first time 


“The Porcelain Lamp,” 


a Truth Production film made for the 


Cole Motor Company 


The leading Motion Picture Trade Papers devoted 
several columns to its review. The following quota- 
tions are typical: 

“Photography and lighting pleasing.” 

“Direction shows conscientious workmanship.” 


“By means of animated mechanigraphs sections of modern 
automobile are shown so ordinary layman can understand.” 


“Handling is graceful and heart interest story adds to enter- 
tainment value and takes away any slowness that might result 
from such technical and historical data.” 


These Trade Papers represent the mass opinion of the 
exhibitors of the country. It is very easy to see why 
Truth Productions secure nation-wide distribution and 
“reader interest.” 


We will gladly show examples of our work—and 
explain in detail the place for Truth Productions in 
your work. 





HARRY LEVEY 
SERVICE CORPORATION 
Producers and Distributors of 
GJnadustrial Educational Films 

New York City 
Offices and Studios 230~232 West 38. Street 


Truth Productions 
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FLOR- 


Hitting on 
ALL SIX 
















Florida has not slowed down. Too busy 
speeding up. It is stepping on the gas and hit- 
ting on all six. 


Florida’s groves and fields have produced 
abundantly. Fruit and vegetables daily are 
speeding to waiting markets. 


Florida’s industries, with few exceptions, are 
humming with activity. New commercial and 
industrial enterprises are starting up in many 
sections. 


Outside capital is pouring into Florida, at- 
tracted by present opportunities for profitable 
investment. 


Florida labor, skilled and unskilled is, for the 


most part, employed and earning good wages. 


Tourists and settlers are flocking to Florida 
in large numbers. Many remain, All spend 
money. 


Plenty of money is circulating in Florida, as 
attested by the bank clearances. People are 
buying. Trade is active. Business, as usual, 
is good. 
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Florida, right now, is a responsive market to 
advertised commodities—staples, specialties, 
luxuries. 

Reach the greater number of buyers, in the 
shortest time, in the most direct and economical 
way, by using the advertising columns of the 
Associated Dailies of Florida: 


DayTONA JOURNAL (M) 

DayTONA News (E) 

De Lanp News (E) 

GAINESVILLE SUN (M) 

JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA Metropo.is (E) 
JACKSONVILLE, FLoripA TimMes-UNION (M) 
LAKELAND Star (M) 

LAKELAND TELEGRAM (E) 

Miami Heratp (M) 

ORLANDO REpoRTER-STAR (E) 

ORLANDO SENTINEL (M) 

PALATKA News (E) 

Patm BeacH Post (M) 

PENSACOLA JOURNAL (M) 

SANFORD HERALD (E) 

St. AuGusTINE Recorp (E) 

St.. PeTerspurG Times (M) 

TAMPA Times (E) 

TAMPA TRIBUNE (M) 


For information about the Florida market write any of the 
above papers, or communicate with 


Associated 
Dailies of Florida 


Clayton C. Codrington, Secretary, De Land Florida. 











When Buying Is Three Times 


Removed 


Raw Materials, Semi-Finished Products and Finishing Processes Can 
Gain Appreciation Through Triangular Campaign 


By V. C. Kitchen 


‘6 OW can I advertise?” asked 

the maker of a semi-fin- 
ished product. “The thing I make 
becomes a part of something sold 
and advertised by someone else. 
It passes through too many sell- 
ing hands. I am too far removed 
from the final purchaser to be ap- 
preciated.” 

There may, of course, be prod- 
ucts which completely lose their 
identity through a long series of 
sales. A certain kind of wheat, 
for instance, is sold to a flour 
miller. The flour is then sold to 
a baker, who sells it again in the 
form of bread. By the time the 
bread reaches your table, the 
identity of the wheat has been 
lost forever. I doubt, however, if 
there are any such products which 
could not re-establish their iden- 
tity through advertising and make 
this identity count for something 
in the final sale. 

Who appreciated an axle, ball 
bearing or piston ring in an auto- 
mobile before makers of these 
products made known their iden- 
tity through advertising? They 


were merely parts submerged in” 


the whole—like drops of water 
in a bucket—until advertising 
brought them out as individual 
selling points. And it helps in the 
final sale of an automobile when 
you call the purchaser’s attention 
to the brand of bearings, the 
brand of axles or the brand of 


piston rings which have been 
used. 
These, of course, are cases 


where the first sale is but once re- 
moved from the final purchase. 
But the thread of identity can as 
easily be carried through a chain 
of sales as long as you will find 
in modern merchandising practice. 

There is the case of the Oriental 
Silk Printing Company of Hale- 
don, N. J. This company sells its 





services to the manufacturers of 
silk. The silk is then sold to gar- 
ment manufacturers or retailers, 
and finally is sold across the re- 
tail counter. The initial selling is 
at least three times removed from 
final consumption, yet advertising 
has made the name of “Haledon 
Printed” count for a great deal in 
the final retail sale of silks and 
silken garments. 


WHY ADVERTISING HAD TO REACH 
ULTIMATE PURCHASER 


You may ask why the identity 
of a silk printer should be carried 
through to the final sale of print- 
ed silk? Why is not the name of 
the silk manufacturer a sufficient 
guarantee of quality? 

The manufacturer’s trade-mark, 
of course, is a sufficient guarantee 
as far as the quality of the raw 
woven silk is concerned. But the 
printing of the silk is done out- 
side the manufacturing establish- 
ment just as you have your sta- 
tionery printed in a plant which 
has no connection with the paper 
factory. And it is the printing 
which gives raw woven silk its 
pattern, character and style. 

The quality of the silk printing, 
therefore, is really as important to 
the final purchaser as the quality 
of the silk itself. 

But very few women were ac- 
quainted with this fact before the 
Oriental Silk Printing Company 
commenced to advertise the trade- 
mark—“Haledon Printed.” These 
women knew what the name of 
“Skinner’s” or of “Belding” stood 
for in the purchase of a silk. Ad- 
vertising had taught them to look 
for the name of the silk manufac- 
turer. But they never had thought 


.to look for the name of the silk 


printer. In fact the name of a 
silk printer had seldom if ever 
(Continued on page 85) 
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The automotive industry 
may have been influ- 
enced in preferring 
Journal space for its ad- 
vertising in Minneapolis 
through 1920 by the 
fact that when prices rose 
to two cents, The Jour- 
nal lost 934 of its city 
readers, while its nearest 
competitor lost 14,689 
city readers whom it 
has never regained 


THE 


MINNEAPOLIS 


JOURNAL 


Represented in New York and Chicago by O’Mara & Ormsbee 
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CRAVATS 









you cannot afford to neglect | 
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RINTED Liberty Tape 

does more than securely bind 
your shipping containers. It 
gives each a definite advertis- 
ing worth. Your name or ad- 
vertising trade mark appears 
at intervals around the pack- 
age; this each case registers a 
number of distinct advertising 
impressions. 





























When you consider the number 
of fibre board or corrugated 
containers that leave your ship- 
ping room daily, can you afford 
to neglect this valuable source 
of advertising ? 











Liberty Tape is the ideal binder 
and sealer—tough, strongly 
adhesive, impervious to damp- 
ness. Estimates and color 
designs at your request. 












LIBERTY PAPER COMPANY 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. New York City 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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“Opportunity * 


URING the past few years a 
number of manufacturers have 
used with success our plan of distrib- 
uting to their trade Liberty Mois- 
teners and Liberty Tape bearing the 




















&LLIS manufacturer's advertisement. 
SILK a . . . . 
CRAVATS This plan achieves publicity where most 





desirable —at the points of ultimate dis- 
tribution. It is readily adaptable to na- 
tional advertising and is especially useful 
for creating publicity for new products. 
Further information on request. 


LIBERTY PAPER COMPANY 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. New York City 
Mills: Bellows Falis, Vt. 
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appeared on the silks and silk gar- 
ments they purchased. 

Here was a pretty problem. 
Since quality printing has such a 
definite value to the purchasers of 
silk, it was certain that women 
could be taught to look for the 
trade-mark “Haledon Printed” on 
the ends of piece silks or in the 
labels of silk garments. It was 
certain they would look for it, but 
would they find it there? Could 
the identity of “Haledon Print- 
ing” be preserved and carried 
through the silk manufacturer, the 
maker of silk garments, the retail 
buyers and all the way down to 
Mrs. Consumer? 

The silk printing company 
would have to sell “Haledon 
Printing” to the silk manufacturer. 
The manufacturer would have to 
sell his “Haledon Printed” silks 
to the cutter-up. The cutter-up, 
in turn, would have to sell his gar- 
ments made from “Haledon Print- 
ed” silks to the retail buyer—a 
three-sale chain. And each of the 
three buyers would have to be 
fully sold on the idea of “Hale- 
don” or the identity would fail to 
carry through him. The manu- 
facturer would fail to stamp the 
trade-mark on his silks. The 
cutter-up would fail to use it in 
his garment labels. Or the re- 
tailer would fail to recommend it 
to his customers. Any one of 
these failures meant loss of iden- 
tity and a consequent waste of ad- 
vertising effort. 

It was decided, however, that 
by “advertising all around the buy- 
ing triangle,” identity could be 
preserved up to and through the 
final sale. 


REQUESTS FROM CONSUMERS MORE 
RESPECTED 


In order to accomplish this, the 
principle of “pulling” rather than 
of “pushing” was applied. In 
other words, a pull was brought to 
bear from the retail end of the 
sales chain rather than a “through- 
push” from the manufacturer’s 
end. And the pull was supplied 
by Mrs. Consumer herself. 

Her pulling muscles were de- 
veloped by an advertising cam- 
paign in women’s publications. 
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She was told how to choose a silk 
for its printed pattern. She was 
told that, as far as style and 
beauty are concerned, high-grade 
printing meant as much to her as 
high-grade silk. She was told 
that the trade-mark “Haledon 
Printed” was her safeguard sym- 
bol—an assurance of faultless silk 
printing and the very latest styles 
in printed patterns. She was told 
to look for this trade-mark on the 
ends of piece silks or in the labels 
of silk garments and silk-lined 
wraps. She was invited to write 
for a booklet which gave her 
these facts in greater detail and 
which listed the names of the 
manufacturers whose silks are 
“Haledon Printed.” 

Meanwhile the retail buyers of 
silk garments and of piece silks 
were addressed through letters 
and circulars. They were shown 
the educational advertisements ap- 
pearing in the women’s magazines. 
They were told how these adver- 
tisements built up prestige about 
the name of “Haledon Printed.” 
They were told how this prestige 
would help them sell silks by the 
yard or in their ‘made-up gar- 
ments. And they were invited to 
write for the names of manufac- 
turers who could supply them with 
the silks or garments made from 
them. 

In turn the garment makers 
were addressed by mail. With an 
explanatory note attached they 
were forwarded the same folders 
that had been mailed to ‘their 
customers — the retail buyers. 
They were told that these retail 
buyers now wanted “Haledon 
Printed” to appear in garment 
labels because consumers were be- 
ing taught to want it. They were 
told how this name in the label 
would increase the selling value of 


their garments. They were then— 


invited to write for the names of 
the manufacturers who could sup- 
ply them with silks. 

And finally, silk manufacturers 
were approached in person. They 
were told of the triple demand 
being created. They were told 
how the trade-mark could give ad- 
ditional prestige and value to their 
silks. They were told why their 
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names should appear on the list of 
manufacturers who can _ supply 
these silks. 

The manufacturers were quick 
to get the point. They stamped 
the trade-mark on their silks and 
began to advertise the fact that 
they could supply the silks. And 
they were glad to permit the use 
of their names in the advertising 
published by the Oriental Silk 
Printing Company. Consumers, 
retailers and garment manufac- 
turers learned that they could now 
buy the exclusive “Florodor” pat- 
tern, printed on Belding Silk. 
They learned of still other pat- 
terns printed on Skinner’s Silks 
and Satins. They learned of ob- 
tainable patterns printed on 
Strauss Silks Exquisite. 

That is how identity was car- 
ried through a three-sale chain of 
buyers. As long as “Haledon 
Printing” remained unknown to 
consumers, retailers and garment 
manufacturers, it had but little 
selling value for the manufac- 
turers of silk. But identity estab- 
lished all along the line helped 
each to sell the other. It gave 
them each a new and telling talk- 
ing point which they had never 
thought of until then. 

It is a little more difficult to de- 
scribe this style of campaign if 
the reader is unfamiliar with 
“triangular advertising.” But it 
is really no more complicated than 
the ordinary one or two-sale cam- 
paign. If you supply raw mate- 
rials to a manufacturer and your 
product gives his product an add- 
ed selling value, you can carry 
your identity through to the con- 
sumer by advertising in this way. 
Or if you supply a semi-finished 
product, a finishing process, an 
accessory or a part, triangular ad- 
vertising will gain consumer ap- 
preciation. It carries your iden- 
tity through because it touches 
every corner of your market 
where identity could possibly be 
lost. 

The preparation of the cam- 
paign is simply a matter of re- 
membering whom you are talking 
to. Keep each step clearly in 
mind and address each buyer in 
his own peculiar terms. Don’t 
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merely describe the general ad- 
vantages of your product, but tell 
him how these advantages will 
help him sell the mext man in the 
chain. 

The ultimate buyer in your own 
distributing channel may be three 
times removed or ten times re- 
moved. But advertising which 
touches each point of the’ buying 
scale can carry your message 
through. 





Seeking Support for Tea Cam- 
paign 


Plans for an advertising campaign 
that will increase the consumption of 
tea in the United States were reported 
at the thirty-third annual meeting of 
the Tea Association of the United 
States. The meeting was held on Jan- 
uary 20 in the association's New York 
headquarters. 

This association has been consider- 
ing a co-operative advertising cam- 
paign for some time. One of the mem- 
bers of its promotion council, R. L. 
Hecht, is now in the Far East arrang- 
ing for the financial support by tea- 
producing countries of such a cam- 
paign. Mr. Hecht cabled from Batavia, 
Java, a short time ago that Java had 
agreed to contribute to the support of 
such a campaign. Java is the first coun- 
try that has definitely signed an agree- 
ment pledging financial support. It is 
expected that China, Japan, Formosa, 
India and Ceylon will soon follow. 





St. Louis Ad Club Hears Harry 
Tipper 


Advertising will continue to grow in 
volume as it grows in efficiency. Harry 
Tipper, business manager of Automobile 
Industries, New York, told members of 
the St. Louis Advertising Club recently. 

“Advertising,” said Mr. Tipper, “must 
justify itself not only as it did a few 
years ago by being more successful than 
any other method, but by being more 
successful than its own past. One of the 
troubles we have in advertising is that 
too often the advertising copy writer 
imagines the reader thinks about adver- 
tising as he does. We should stand 
back from our own technique. 

“T have known many advertising cam- 
paigns to be considered successful sim- 
ply because the advertising man liked 
the copy, not because the advertiser or 
consumer benefited by it.” 


To Help Sales of Neighbor- 
hood Bakery 


A campaign of advertising for The 
National Retail Bakers’ Association to 
popularize the neighborhood baker is 
being handled by The Cramer-Krasselt 
Company, Milwaukee. 
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Che Hartford Times, 


Since 1817, Connecticut’s Greatest Newspaper 











New Home of The Hartford Times 


Hartford Is 
Leader of State 


in Building 


Construction for Year $20,859,473—Beats Bridge- 
port, New Haven and New Britain Combined 


Figures compiled by the American 
Contractor, affecting building work 
throughout the country, show that the 
total estimated cost of building work 
in Hartford during 1920, amounting to 
$20,859,473, was $8,000,000 more than 
the combined totals of Bridgeport, 
New Haven and New Britain, the only 
other Connecticut cities listed in the 
report. Hartford is one of the com- 
paratively few cities in which the 
building work during the year ex- 
ceeded the $20,000,000 mark. 

As far as population is concerned, 
Hartford led all cities of its size, in 
regard to the total amount of building 
operations during the year, and, in 


fact, showed the way to several cities 
which boast of much larger population. 


The only cities in the country which 
reported totals larger than the Hart- 
ford total were: 


Los Angeles, $60,023,600; San Fran- 
cisco, $26,729,992; Chicago, $79,102,650; 
Baltimore, $28,225,457; Boston, $28,- 
278,853; Detroit, $77,737,165; Bronx 
(New York), $22,319,941; Brooklyn, 
$69,702,860; Manhattan (New York), 
$135,974,244; Queens (New York), $38,- 
389,851; Cleveland, $65,625,100; Phila- 
delphia, $55,337,240. 

With the exception of Boston, Hart- 
ford led the field in New England. 


All this means that Hartford is unusually 
prosperous and good field for National 


Advertisers 


National Representatives 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Marbridge Bldg., 
New York 


Lytton Bldg., 
Chicago 


——— 




















D’Arcy Tells of Advertising’s 
Accomplishments 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 
St. Lovts. 


D’Arcy 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The January issue of Printers’ INK 
Monthly, containing the article “Ad- 
vertising’s Ten Great Achievements,” 
served to remind me that I had neg- 
lected to send in my contribution. 

Here is my list, and while it may be 
too late for use in the Monthly, per- 
haps you will want to insert it in the 
Weekly. 

1. That advertising is recognized as 
a force and not fiction; that it is the 


forethought of business, not the after- 
thought. 
2. That men and women engaged 


in advertising have come to a keen 
sense of collective and individual re- 
sponsibility. 

. That truth in advertising pays 
the biggest dividend. 

4. That the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, through organiza- 
tion, conception and service, have given 
an entirely new understanding to the 
business—and by their efforts improved 
advertising as such. The Vigilance and 
Better Business departments have cre- 
ated a new confidence in the public 
mind for the printed word. 
5. That advertising as a vehicle pre- 
sented to the world at war the prob- 
lems of government, finance, men and 
material. Its. very use and influence 
energized and co-ordinated the patriot- 
ism of millions to their country’s call 
and preserved en masse public opinion 
and action so that the compelling and 


irresistible necessity of the hour was 
met. 

6. That advertising gives birth to, 
feeds, guides and preserves business 


and makes good-will a tangible asset. — 
7. That as an educational force, it 


has compelled recognition by schools, 
colleges, churches, governments—and 
this largely in the last decade. 


8. That advertising as a force, as a 
practical business science with a back- 
ground of professional ethics, has 
drawn to a common forum the highly 
competitive agency service of the coun- 
and methods 


try in order that men he 
would be better and that advertising 
would thereby contribute a_ greater 


business service. That has been ac- 
complished and it is an achievement. 

9. That advertising has revolution- 
ized industry by stabilizing and stand- 
ardizing products, insuring quality, 
production in quantity, and improved 
business and credits. 

10. That advertising goes far 
toward making a man’s word as good 
as his customers’ expectations. 

Ww. D’Arcy, 
President. 


Thomas E. Rees with Snyder & 
Black 

Thomas E. Rees, recently manager of 

the Philadelphia office of the Niagara 

Lithograph Co., has purchased an inter- 

est in the firm of Snyder & Black, lith- 

ographers, of New York City. 
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Fairbank’s Appreciation of the 
Wholesaler 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, maker 
of “Fairy” soap and “Gold Dust,” in a 
letter to the wholesale grocery trade of 
the country some time ago announced 
that it contemplated no change in its 
distributing methods 

C. B. Stuart, vice-president of the 
company, has given Printers’ InxK the 
following statement regarding this re- 
iteration of its policy: 

“The jobber has been one of the bul- 
warks of the grocery business for many 
years. The duties and functions of the 
jobber or wholesaler, and also of the 
manufacturer and retailer, are well de- 
fined and definitely established. 

“We know, for example, that the 
science of business has found three fac- 
tors to be essential in the distribution of 
goods through grocery channels. First 
comes the farmer and the manufacturer, 
who produce and scientifically combine 
the raw materials. Then the wholesaler, 
who buys these age in large quan 
tities and distributes them in smaller 
units over wide territories; and third the 
retailer, who supplies the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

“You cannot eliminate one of these 
factors without doing injury to either 
one or both of the others, directly or in- 
directly. Incidentally, you are sure to 
inerease the cost of doing business. This 
would mean that the public eventually 
would have to shoulder the result in the 
shape of higher prices ; 

“If a manufacturer decides to sell di- 
rect to the retailer, and thereby elimi- 
nate the wholesaler, technically that 
manufacturer becomes a jobber. His 
own brands automatically become his 
‘private brands.’ This in itself is enough 
to prevent competing jobbers from sell- 
ing his products, because it has never 
been customary for one jobber to sell the 
private brands of another.” 


Charleston, W. Va., Agency 
Adds Two Accounts 


The Dunbar Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Dunbar, W. Va., manufacturing 
the “Dunbar Cord,” has placed its ac- 
count with the Allied Crafts Service, 
Charleston, W. Va. A campaign, which 
will include newspapers and periodicals, 
has been planned. 

This agency is also planning a state- 
wide newspaper campaign in Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia for the Con- 
solidated Laundry Company, of Charles- 
that 


ton, which operates laundries in 
city, and Welch, W. Va., and Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Diem & Wing Opens in 
Indianapolis 


The Diem & Wing Paper Co., Cin- 
cinnati, has opened an office in Indian- 
apolis, which will be in charge of R. N. 
Adair. Mr. Adair has been traveling the 
State of Indiana for some time, and in 
the future will divide his time between 
the Indianapolis office and adjacent ter- 
ritory. 
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FOREIGN ADVERTISING | 
FOR DECEMBER 1920 IN 
NEW YORK NEWSPAPERS 





GAINED 
NEW YORK AMERICAN 50,006 lines 


Z 
NEW YORK WORLD . . 1,960 lines 

LOST 
NEW YORK TIMES. . 103,944 lines 


| *NEW YORK HERALD. 10,376 lines 
| NEW YORK TRIBUNE ._ 1,860 lines 


*Herald figures compared with Sun of 1919. 


: All of the New York EVENING papers, with the 
exception of the Mail, LOST in volume of 


foreign advertising in December, 1920. 








The big gain of the New York American in Foreign 

Advertising was made in both the daily and Sunday 

. editions. All of the other morning and Sunday papers 
LOST in daily foreign advertising. 


The New York American is FIRST in volume of food 
advertising in morning and Sunday newspapers for 
the last five months of 1920. 








The only paper in America with a million circulation 
Net paid circulation last Sunday at 10 cents a copy 1,087,024 
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Features, 


Features; 


W ho Has the Features? 


In Shreveport— 


Che Hbhreveport Times 


es aoe that a newspaper’s duty to its readers 
is not only to inform of the daily world happen- 

ings, but to cheer, entertain, instruct and serve, as 
well, The Shreveport Times has entered into long-time 
contracts with King, International, Bell and N. E. A. 
Feature Services which give it the absolute cream of the 
newspaper features in this country. 


DAILY PAGE OF 
COMIC STRIPS 


Presenting Jiggs and Maggie, 
Everett True, Jerry on the 
Job, Little Jimmie, Polly and 
her Pals, Abie the Agent, and 
Freckles and his Friends in their 
daily hilarious adventures. 


SUNDAY COMIC 
SECTION 
Mutt and Jeff, The Katzies, 
Bringing Up Father and Little 
Jimmy, with his pal Pinkey, 
entertain the Times’ Sunday 
readers in four full-page 
comics that can’t be beat. 


DAILY PAGE FOR 
WOMEN 


Local society notes; articles by 
Beatrice Fairfax, Hal Coff- 
man, Drs. Bruce Belton and 
William McKeever, William 
H. Kirk and Aline Michaelis, 
and drawings by the inimita- 
ble Nell Brinkley. 


SUNDAY MAGA- 
ZINE SECTION 


An eight-page, illustrated 
magazine section teeming with 
gripping stories, fascinating 
serial novels, beautiful pic- 
tures suitable for framing and 
authentic fashion notes and 
forecasts. 


20,500 DAILY—29,000 SUNDAY 


Guaranteed Net Paid. Member A.B.C. and A.N.P.A. 


Ss. C. BECKWITH CO. 
Representatives in the East 





JOHN N. BRANHAM 
Special Agency; Representatives 
in the West and South 
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A Text from Genesis for Timid 
Advertisers 


Three Principles That Ought to Be Considered in Every Campaign . 


By Edward G. McDougall 


Vice-President, Libby, McNeill & Libby 


ARSHAL FOCH tells the 
1 story of a general on the 
field of battle who was faced 
with the necessity of taking some 
kind of action. He racked his 
mind in an endeavor to recall 
some similar situation in the his- 
tory of war and how it was met. 
He could remember nothing that 
would help him, and finally ex- 


claimed, “To devil with history 
and principles! What is my ob- 
jective?” 


This is the way in which every 
man should approach the formula- 
tion of an advertising programme 
—What is my objective? Once 
that question is clearly answered, 
the various means of advertising 
can be judged from history and 
from principle as to their eff- 
ciency in relation to that ob- 
jective. 

There are, however, some gen- 
eral principles which may safely 
be laid down as worthy of con- 
sideration in every case. 

There is first the principle of 
adequacy. Probably more adver- 
tising campaigns have been fail- 
ures as the result of too little 
advertising, rather than too much. 
It is cheaper to get up more steam 
than is needed and let some escape 
than not to get up enough steam 
to move the load. In starting ad- 
vertising, then, err on the side of 
too much rather than too little; 
and once the load is moving and 
under way it will be easier to esti- 
mate more accurately what is 
needed to keep it in motion. 

The second principle is what 
Marshal Foch calls “The Economy 
of Forces.” In war, that means 
concentrating enough men to one 
point, at one time, to break down 
the resistance. In advertising, it 
means putting enough advertising 

Portion of address before the National 


Canners’ Association Convention, At- 
lantic City. 





into one city, or one section, or 
one kind of advertising medium, 
really to make an impression on 
the market represented by that 
group of people. 

TO SELL ALL THE NEWCOMERS 


The third principle is that of 
permanency. There is a great 
story illustrating this principle 
which I want to tell you. It is 
an old, old story, but probably 
most of you have not been to Sun- 
day School for so long a time 
that you have forgotten it. 

It is the story of the first food 
administrator, a man by the name 
of Joseph. In the first book of 
the Bible is told how Joseph was 
sold by his brethren and carried 
down into Egypt. In Egypt, 
Joseph had the good fortune to 
interpret the dreams of Pharaoh. 
These dreams, Joseph predicted, 
meant a famine in the land fol- 
lowing several years of plenty. 
And Pharaoh set Joseph up as 
food administrator, to provide 
from the years of plenty against 
the years of famine. 

The thing came about as Joseph 
had predicted, and when the years 
of famine arrived the Egyptians 
were well supplied with food. 

You will remember how the 
story goes on to tell that Joseph’s 
brethren, who had mistreated him, 
came down to Egypt after food; 
how they discovered Joseph to be 
a man of might and influence in 
the land, and how Josenh per- 
suaded his brethren and father 
and kinsmen to come down into 
Egypt and settle there; and be- 
cause of Joseph’s power and in- 
fluence, the Jews were treated as 
a favored people in Egypt, and 
waxed strong and prosperous. 

And then we come upon a very 
significant sentence in this story 
of the Jews in Egypt, a sentence 
that contains one of the greatest 
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pieces of business philosophy ever 
written. That sentence reads: 
“And a new king arose in the 
land, who knew not Joseph.” 

And a new king arose in the 
land, who knew not Joseph. 

All that Joseph had done, and 
all that he had been, was forgot- 
ten. And from that point on the 
story of the Jews in Egypt is one 
of trials and tribulations, persecu- 
tions and finally slavery. 

The Jews fell from their high 
estate because they began to live 
on their past record. They failed 
to keep their name, their merits 
and their accomplishments before 
their public. 

In business a new king arises 
in the land every day. There is 
a new retail grocer on a thousand 
corners. There is a new jobber, 
or jobber’s buyer, who knows not 
Joseph, your salesman, who has 
been covering that territory for 
thirty years. There is a new gen- 
eration and a new crop of brides 
and grooms who never heard of 
your label. 

When you go into advertising, 
go in to stay in, consistently and 
regularly. Figure out an adver- 
tising appropriation which your 
business can stand as a regular 
investment and stick to it. 


Appropriation Series Came “In 
Nick of Time” 


Conpon 
Tacoma, Wasu., January 7, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
Thanks for your letter of December 
28 and the articles, entitled “Eleven 
Ways to Build the Advertising Appro- 
priation.” They came‘in the nick of 
time, for we had a client just hanging 
on the balance. It was the sort of infor- 
mation he needed to make him act. Of 
all the excellent articles Printers’ Inx 
has carried of late, this was one of the 
most valuable. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 
1921. 


Joun Conpon, 
President. 


Tire Advertising in Export 
Papers 


The Grand Rapids Tire & Rubber Cor- 
poration, of Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
arranged its foreign advertising cam- 
paign, which will be launched with full- 
page issues in the April issues of export 
magazines. The advertising is being 
placed through Joe Stevens, Jr., adver- 
tising service agent. 
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Butler Brothers Start with 
Clean Slate 


The net earnings of Butler Brothers, 
Chicago, during the first half of 1920, 
which exceeded $5,500,000, were virtu- 
ally wiped out during the second half. 
The total net earnings for the year were 
$747,524. President Cunningham esti- 
mates depreciation and loss on goods 
sold within the last quarter at $2,945,000 
and inventory depreciation $4,821,000. 
In his report he says: 

“‘We believe the policy of writing off 
of our loss has meant smaller long-run 
loss. Outstanding merchandise contracts 
are under $3,000,000, all at current 
lower prices, against $30,000,000 a year 
ago. Our bank loans have been re- 
duced $2,000,000 since books were closed 
without materially reducing the cash on 
hand. This year starts with a clean 
slate and no borrowings at high interest 
rates. Shifting of public demand from 
high prices to less expensive goods will 
increase sales of the kind of merchan- 
dise in which we specialize. Tendency 
of retail merchants to buy from hand-to- 
mouth should make it easier for our 
monthly net price catalogue. We are 
set to obtain our full proportion of vol- 
ume and profit.” 


Recognizes Help of “Printers’ 


Ink” 


PittspurGH Gace & Suppty Co. 

PittspurGH, Pa., January 7, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

At this time, I would like to express 
my ap reciation of the many articles 
which have appeared in Printers’ Ink. 
I received a great deal of help from 


them, in fact, have always considered 
Printers’ Ink a text book on adver- 
tising. 


W. H. McBripe, 
Advertising Manager. 


Living Costs Still 100 Per Cent 
Above June, 1914 


Although the living cost of a stand- 
ard family is below the point it reached 
in June, 1920, on December 31 of last 

ear it was still 101.4 per cent above 
June 1, 1914, according to an analysis 
of the rise and fall of prices made by 
the Department of Labor. The peak, ac- 
cording to this compilation of data, was 
rental in June, 1920, when the living 
costs of a family in New York were 
— per cent - Bn the cost in June, 
1914. 


Canadian Publications Change 
Size 

The Montreal Witness and Canadian 
Homestead, Montreal, Canada, has been 
changed to a four-column page, with 
columns fifteen and one-half inches deep 
and two and one-half inches wide. 

World Wide, published by the same 
company, has been enteren to a 700- 
line type page 
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RIGHT NOW, as 
you read this, you are 


what we believe type 
should do inanadver- 
tisement. Its job is 
to deliver a message 
without making the 
reader conscious of the 
messenger. 
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].M. BUNDSCHO 
Advertising Typographer 
58 E. Washington Street 
CHICAGO 











getting an example of 

































\ Attention 
y Compelling 


 Kilaxon Horns! Their efficiency 
lies in the fact that they compel 
attention. Naturally, experts in 
compelling attention turn to the 
advertising medium that pre- 
sents a message in a way that 
compels attention— 


Outdoor Advertising 








Obeyed in every Febare 
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Painted Display Advertising 
Poster Advertising 
Electric Spectacular Advertising 
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CANNOT BE BOUGHT 


FREE,ON REQUEST, TO DISCRIMINATING ADVERTISERS 


he most complete presentation of the kind ever offered and in addi- 
tion to containing many original screen and pattern designs. illus- 
trates as well their practical application in picturijzed form 
Use Your Business Stationery if You have not yet secured Your Copy 


OSGOOD COMPANY 


Art Studios for Advertisers - Photo-Engravers - Electrotypers- Complete Catalog Service 
48-430 SOUTH MARKET STREET CHICAGO 
Also Operating OSGOOD STUDIOS 141 Wost 36¢St NEW YORK 
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Changing a Confection into Staple 
Article of Cookery 


-How Constructive Advertising Done by the Campfire Company Has 


Widened Demand for Marshmallow and Made It a Steady Seller 


ONSIDER the marshmallow. 

Once it was regarded solely 
as a confection and a- short- 
season one at that. Properly 
toasted, it was, even before the 
coming of prohibition, regarded 
as quite the thing for such high 
society events as picnics, beach 
parties and the like. 

Now the marshmallow is rap- 
idly becoming established as a 
food. 

Constructive advertising — the 
kind that shows how—is working 
this change just as it is widening 
the market for many another food 
product. 

When the Campfire Company of 
Milwaukee started manufacturing 
marshmallows it did so with the 
deliberate intention of populariz- 
ing them for cooking purposes. It 
had to have a pretty good excuse 
for entering a field which by rea- 
son of the rather limited market 
was well filled. At that time most 
of the country’s supply of marsh- 
mallows was being made by four 
concerns—Henry Heide of New 
York, Rueckheim Bros., and 
Eckstein of Chicago, the National 
Candy Co., of Detroit and ‘the 
Rochester Marshmallow Works. 
These produced mainly for con- 
fectionery selling. Up to that time 
marshmallows had not been ex- 
ploited exclusively for baking. 

The Campfire company by its 
special advertising and merchan- 
dising, succeeded so well in open- 
ing up the new market that it has 
become one of the leading pro- 
ducers in- the field. More than 
that the commercial possibilities 
of the marshmallow as an all- 
the-year product have been so 
well demonstrated that the effect 
is being seen in advertising gen- 
erally. ’ 

Printers’ INK has been in- 
formed—although definite . con- 
firmation is lacking—that at least 
three leading concerns are plan- 





ning to manufacture and mer- 
chandise the marshmallow as an 
accessory to cooking. 

Campfire as a part of its plan 
to put into effect a new adver- 
tising and selling plan for marsh- 
mallows decided the change could 
best be made by making a larger 
package and changing the shape 
of the goods. Instead of the con- 
ventional two and three-fourths 
ounce package to be ‘found in all 
candy stocks Campfire put out six- 
ounce packages. It made the 
marshmallows round, so that they’ 
would work in better with cook- 
ing. 

When it came to distribution, 
effort was centered on leading 
cities in advance of the general 
advertising. _ Chicago was se- 
lected for the initial campaign. 
After some newspaper advertising 
in which the new idea was out- 
lined, a troop of salesmen called 
on Chicago retailers, mostly gro- 
cers, and sold more than 2,000 of 
them. Other towns followed and 
then came the first national ad- 
vertising directed to the con- 
sumer. 

At this point it was recognized 
that the advertising had to be 
constructive—that it had to fea- 
ture the “how to” angle. The 
possible range .of use of the 
marshmallow had to be increased. 

To accomplish this an authority 
on cooking was commissioned to 
get up a recipe book, showing 
a great number of ways in which 
marshmallows could be utilized in 
preparing pastries and other food 
products. To make the book as 
complete as possible, original re- 
search work was done and the re- 
sult was that a large number of 
entirely new recipes were pre- 
sented. 

The recipe book, which is 
printed in process, was the fea- 
ture of the consumer advertising. 
Requests for it were invited. 
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When a copy of the book is sent 
out a letter goes with it, telling 
the prospect that she can buy 
Campfire marshmallows in the 
leading grocery, delicatessen and 
drug stores of her town or com- 
munity. 

The recipe book is advertised in 
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WOULD MAKE MARSHMALLOWS A STAPLE OF 


THE KITCHEN 


periodicals and newspapers. It is 
displayed and distributed at food 
shows. In some cases copies are 
supplied the dealer in bulk for 
distribution purposes. The com- 
pany is quite conservative along 
this line, however, because of its 
belief that many stores do not 
make such careful use of ex- 
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pensive advertising matter as may 
be warranted by its merits. 

But it does not depend upon 
the recipe book entirely for 
familiarizing housekeepers with 
the’ newly found food values of 
the marshmallow. In every con- 
sumer advertisement the leading 
feature is a_ recipe. 
One recent advertise- 
ment printed in proc- 
ess color is headed 
“A New Contribution 
to Cookery.” After 
telling how Campfire 
marshmallows have 
become established as 
a staple food product, 
complete detailed di- 
rections are given for 
making a marshmal- 
low sponge cake. The 
same idea is followed 
in showing how to 


other things and for 
serving marshmallows 
in cocoa and soups. 


WOULD MAKE MARSH- 
MALLOWS A STAPLE 


The idea behind the 
advertising is to try 
to persuade the house- 
wife to get away 
from buying marsh- 
mallows periodically 
just as she would buy 
candy, but to keep a 
supply on hand the 
same as raisins, sugar, 
butter or any other 
cooking essential. 

It is easy to see 
why Campfire keeps 
entirely away from 
the confectionery idea 
and bases its whole 
appeal on cooking 
and baking. In getting 
this thought across 
it provides a steady 
demand for its product. Regarded 
as candy, marshmallows would be 
purchased only semi-occasionally. 
Looked upon as a cookery staple 
most valuable in the preparation 
of new and dainty dishes it can 
have a steady demand. 

The educational effort being di- 
rected at the consumer and the 
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Chicago Office 
1418 Century Bldg. 
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440,000 Copies 
Daily 


The combined morning 
and evening circulation of 
The Kansas City Star 
now exceeds 440,000 copies 
a day—nearly half a mil- 


lion! The exact average 
for December was 440,314. 


Maximum circulation— 
maximum reader atten- 
tion—maximum advertis- 
ing power! 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


Average Net Paid Circulation during December: 


Morning Evening Sunday 


217,757 222,557 224,306 





New York Office 
2 Rector St. 
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resulting popularity of the recipe 
book form the leading features 
of the advertising to the dealer. 
Through broadsides and trade- 
paper advertising the dealer is 
kept informed of all developments 
in the campaign. It is regarded as 
more resultful to talk to him 
along this line than to enlarge 
upon the product as such. 

One thing the dealer likes about 
advertising of the kind put out 
by the Campfire Company is that 
it helps him materially in the all- 
important process of turnover. 
Marshmallows must be kept fresh. 
They won’t “keep” for indefinite 
periods. Campfire instructs its 
jobbers therefore to sell a retailer 
not more than thirty days’ sup- 
ply at one time. It is only simple 
self-defense on the part of the 
company to create such a steady 
consumer demand that the dealer 
can dispose of his stock rapidly 
and thus make his orders larger. 
This works out well with the 
dealer and nothing could be bet- 
ter in the way of advertising 
presentation to him. 

Vhen a manufacturer these 
days makes turnover one of the 
primary features of his advertis- 
ing he is doing something that is 
sure to gain a ready response 
from the dealer. 


Minneapolis Agency Has New 


Men and Accounts 

The Kammann Advertising Service, 
Inc., Minneapolis, has recently under- 
taken the advertising of the Reedicon 
Light Company and the sign depart- 
ment of the Lyle Culvert & oad 
Equipment Company. 

Justin Miller, recently a member of 
the Bureau of Engraving staff, Minne- 
apolis, is now identified with the Kam- 
man organization, of that city, as an 
account executive. 

J. Leslie Wentworth is now in charge 
of this company’s studio. He was for- 
merly with Lord & Thomas. 


Charles C. Clark Goes to Kan- 


sas City 

Charles C. Clark, late manager of 
the Denver office for The Capper Pub- 
lications, has been transferred to Kan- 
sas City, where he will have charge 
of the Capper office. He succeeds 
Ralph W. Mitchell, who goes to the 
Chicago office as an advertising rep- 
resentative. For several years, Mr. 
Clark was stationed with the Capper 
advertising organization in Chicago. 
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Looks to “Printers’ Ink’ for 


Information upon Mediums 
Amory, Browne & Co. 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 18, 1921. 

Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

In your issue of January 13 are 
three double-page advertisements de- 
voted respectively to the Boston Globe, 
Boston Herald and Boston Post, each 
megaphoning the supremacy of its 
paper in some particular, but without 
one word about this market. 

It always has seemed to me that 
Printers’ Ink offers a remarkable op- 
portunity to the advertiser who will 
make his advertisements informative. 
It goes to people who sell goods or 
service with the aid of advertising, and 
therefore are accustomed to seek in- 
formation from advertisements. 

From Printers’ Inx I have learned 
something about the markets covered 
by newspapers in Chicago, Baltimore, 
Indianapolis and Milwaukee. How 
much have the manufacturers in other 
places, or at least their advertising rep- 
resentatives, learned from the adver- 
tising pages of Printers’ Inx of the 
compact, densely populated, easily trav- 
eled, prosperous New England market 
which can be reached quite effectively 
by use of the Boston newspapers? 

Here are six pages wasted in a 
squabble of little interest to anyone 
outside of the publications themselves 
and their representatives, which could 
have been used to set forth the ad- 
vantages of this market where much 
of the process of deflation is accom- 
plished and business already resumed 
on a permanent basis increasing in 
volume every month. 

Irvinc Brown, 
Advertising Manager. 


Leaves Seeds Agency for News- 
paper Work 


Earl Mushlitz has resigned from the 
Russel M. Seeds Company, advertising 
agency, Indianapolis, to become editor 
and general manager of the Evansville, 
Ind., Journal. He and his brother, 
Curtis Mushlitz, the latter for more 
than ten years advertising manager of 
the Journal, have acquired a sw 
stantial holding in the Journal Pub- 
lishing Company and under the new 
arrangement Curtis Mushlitz becomes 
business manager of the newspaper. 

Earl Mushlitz for five years prior 
to 1913 was editor of the Evansville 
Journal-News, the predecessor of the 
present paper. 


W. F. Marr Leaves McCaskey 
Register Co. 


W. F. Marr, sales manager of The 
McCaskey Register Company, of 
liance, O., resigned January 18. He 
has managed the company’s sales and 
directed the advertising since Decem- 
ber, 1917. He became a member of 
the McCaskev sales organization in 
1908. Mr. Marr has not announced 
his plans for the future 
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“Show me a community where there is 
a great deal of saving and investing and 
I will show you a community where 
there is much employment and good 
wages.” —Prof. T. N. Carver, Harvard. 


LEVELAND and Northern Ohio is 

such a community. Cleveland savings 
banks hold greater per capita deposits than 
those of New York or Chicago, and are 
among the largest and strongest in the 
country. Cleveland ranks fourth among 
American cities in financial importance. 
Its industry is diverse, its prosperity stable, 
its population doubles every 20 years. 
Added to this favorable combination of cir- 
cumstances, Cleveland and its 100-mile 
radius is covered daily and Sunday by one 
outstanding medium—THE PLAIN 
DEALER. 


Here is a situation without parallel for 
successful marketing. For detailed infor- 
mation as to this single paper, double ter- 
ritory, address Merchandising Department. 


The Plain Dealer 


Cleveland 


Eastern Representative: Western Representative: 
JOHN B. WOODWARD JOHN GLASS 
Times Bldg., New York Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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Examiner 1920 Advertising 


GAIN IN 1920 the advertising achieve- 
ments of THE EXAMINER indicate its 
preference by advertisers of every class. 
Again a dominating lead in advertising is 
maintained over all other newspapers in the 
local field. It is a story of repetition—an 
unfaltering duplication and bettering of prior 
successes. 


To advertisers, this reputation for repeated 
record breaking by THE EXAMINER is no 
new thing, but it is an assurance that the 
best advertising medium in San Francisco is 
better than ever. 


Never before has any one medium 
covered San Francisco and its shopping ter- 
ritory as THE EXAMINER does now. The 
effect has been felt in greater results from 
advertising in THE EXAMINER—in bigger 
values for the advertiser’s money. The 
appreciation Of advertisers is reflected in 


Western Representative 
909 Hearst Building, Chicago 
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the figures below, showing the TOTAL 
ADVERTISING printed in 1920: 


EXAMINER 16,185,568 lines 


“ 


Second paper (morning) 11,658,290 
Third paper (evening) 8,037,316 “ 
Fourth paper (evening) 7,368,998 “ 


THE EXAMINER’S dominance in its field is assured 
by its leadership over all other local papers. Its 
progress is indicated by the gains made in 1920 over 
the excellent showing of 1919. 


THE EXAMINER'S lead 

over second paper 4,527,278 lines 
THE EXAMINER'S gain 

over its 1919 record 3,438,386 “ 


Circulation growth is just as remarkable as the 
foregoing advertising records. In one year the 
average net paid circulation of the daily has in- 
creased 28,885; Sunday 40,853. For the new year 
the advertiser starts with the following figures: 


AVERAGE NET PAID CIRCULATION 


December, 1920 161,528 Daily 296,853 Sunday 
December, 1919 132,643 Daily 256,270 Sunday 


Increase 28,885 Daily 40,583 Sunday 





Eastern Representative 
1834 Broadway, New York 
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A Chance to Overcome 
the Sales Slump 


om. Pennsylvania and Michigan offer a very attractive opportunity 
to manufacturers suffering from the drop in sales due to “labor 
conditions” in the cities. 

The farmers of these three states still have money and are buying. 
Retailers are finding that their farmer customers are still good buyers, 
and they will continue to be so. The farmer is always the most stable 
and consistent consumer of sensible commodities. 


And yet these farmers are so close to the many convenient cities in 
these three states, that you can effectively sell them without any special 
dealer or sales work beyond that which you ordinarily do in this city 
market, 


The Lawrence Farm Weeklies blanket these farm homes for you. On 
the average there is a subscriber to these papers in every three farm homes. 
Sell these farmers on your product and they will buy it right in the 
cities. Concentrate on an attractive farm market automatically covered 
by city distribution. 
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The Lawrence Farm Weeklies 


Ohio Farmer, Cleveland, O. 
Established 1848 


Michigan Farmer, Detroit, Mich. 
Established 1843 


Pennsylvania Farmer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1880 











Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Members Standard Farm Paper Association. 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., W. C. Richardson, Inc., 
Western Representative, Eastern Representative, 


1341 Conway Bidg., 95 Madison Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. New York City. 
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Advertising That Reduces Selling 
Costs 


Not Difficult to Help Dealer Sell a Branded Line 


By Thomas Russell 


London Correspondent of Printers’ Ink 


PRODUCT which has never 
4 been advertised, and perhaps 
never branded so that it could be 
advertised, makes enormous de- 
mands on salesmanship and sales 
management. Consider for a mo- 
ment the case of bulk or piece- 
goods, sold as what grocers and 
drapers call “regular” lines. I 
mean such things as rice, oatmeal 
or tapioca, sold by the pound; 
cloth, flannel or calico sold by the 
yard. The grocer and the draper 
have an indefinite number of 
sources from which they can draw 
supplies. Competition keeps the 
price fairly stable. How do you 
sales-manage such goods? You 
try to make the house supply a 
better article for the money than 
any of its competitors. You tell 
your salesmen that they have to 
get the orders at the right price, 
and that they must convince the 
dealers that it will not pay them 
to handle anything that comes 
cheaper, because this will not 
mean poorer quality, and their 
customers will presently find it 
out. 

But do your salesmen sell all 
their orders on this story? I 
doubt very much whether they do. 
I doubt whether this argument is 
very often used. What your sales- 
men do is to use their best arts 
to make friends in the trade. 
They try to be round at the right 
time. They persuade the credits 
department to be lenient in the 
matter of collections. They write 
to you to shave the price a little. 
But in the end, it all comes to 
this—that you are selling your 
goods to the retailer instead of 
to the consumer. The retailer is 
your friend as long as it pays 
him to be. If he has been your 


Part of an address delivered before 
the Sales Managers’ Association of Eng- 
land, at the International Advertising 
Exhibition, London. 





friend when it didn’t pay him any 
better to trade with you than to 
trade with other people, that was 
your good sales management. But 
your sales cost goes up a lot, and 
perhaps your sales volume falls 
and raises the percentage still 
higher, when competition becomes 
acute. Now, if the house decides 
to brand and advertise the line, 
can you not use the same sales- 
manship and the same sales man- 
agement to put the advertising 
across ? 

The argument to the dealer in 
favor of advertised lines is “We 
sell them for you.” But it is a 
great deal easier for the retailer 
to help your selling if the line is 
branded. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF AN ADVERTISED 
PRODUCT 


Just consider, for a moment, the 
case of a bulk oatmeal and a 
packeted oatmeal. Your salesmen 
who sell to grocers by the sack 
may talk themselves hoarse, ask- 
ing their dealers why they don’t 
do something to make people eat 
more oatmeal. They have nothing 
they can give the grocer to help 
him, But if you are selling adver- 
tised and packeted oatmeal there 
is no end to the things that they 
can suggest to grocers for push- 
ing the sale. 

The package itself, if it is prop- 
erly designed, is an asset. It has 
an attractiveness of its own. It 
links up with the advertising. 
Housewives will have seen _pic- 
tures of the striking carton. They 
may even have seen it in colors, 
as a poster. The grocer can cut 
out a newspaper advertisement 
and stick it on the window, with 
packages or dummies behind it. 
You can give him show-cards, 
window-dressing material, folders, 
cookery books. You may put in 
a demonstration for him. And of 
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course the same thing applies to 
almost any other branded line. It 
is very difficult to help a retailer 
to sell more of an unbranded 
line ; but it is relatively easy to help 
him sell more of one that is thus 
distinguished. 

Let me tell you this basic fact 
about trade advertising as an aid 
to selling. It is very important, 
and only a limited number of peo- 
ple know or practice it. The way 
to advertise to the trade goods that 
are being also advertised to the 
consumer is to teach the trade how 
to sell more. Don’t tell them how 
good you think your oatmeal or 
your calico or your watches are. 
They do not want to know your 
opinion of your goods. Tell them 
how they can sell more of them. 
Use your superior salesmanship. 
Be a teacher. In this way you 
will make your consumer adver- 
tising more effective as an aid to 
selling, by making your trade ad- 
vertising aid your selling. 

Trade-paper advertising helps 
to sell goods even when they are 
not advertised to the consumer. 
But sales managers do not always 
make the use that they might of 
their trade-paper advertising. Let 
me tell you what one sales man- 
ager was inspired to do in this 
direction. He subscribed for a 
sufficient number of copies of 
every trade-paper in which his 
firm was represented to send one 
of each every week to each of his 
salesmen. Before he posted these, 
he had strong tabs of colored 
manila paper pasted securely to 
the edge of the page where the 
advertisement appeared. Printed 
on these were the words “Our ad.” 
And he trained his salesmen to 
produce these papers and show the 
advertisement to retailers on whom 
they called. The best selling ar- 
guments had, presumahly, been 
there summarized in the most 
effective language at the command 
of trained copy writers. 

No other proof is needed of the 
efficiency of this plan than the fact 
that this firm is no longer content 
with one page in the trade papers. 
It has increased the space used. 
An advertiser does not do that 
unless he is obtaining results. 
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Farmers Should Organize and 
Advertise 


“You apple growers furnish one of 
the most striking examples in this coun- 
try of intelligent men failing to make 
use of the one thing that could turn 
disaster into success,” George A. Cul- 
len, vice-president of the North Ameri- 
can Fruit Exchange, said last week at 
a meeting of the ‘New York Agricul- 
tural “yy, at Albany. 

“Why do California growers success- 
fully invest $750,000 in advertising to 
create an appetite for the citrus fruits, 
while New York growers invest prac- 
tically not a cent to create an appetite 
for some of the finest fruit produced 
on the face of the earth? 

“Think of the Pacific Coast raisin 
growers investing $500,000 a year in 
advertising, and the prune growers 
$350,000, while the New York State 
farmers apparently try to keep it a 
secret that they produce the finest of 
seed potatoes and maple syrup. 

“There is a further and exceedingly 
important use for advertising by the 
grower. That is in constantly keeping 
the consumer informed when his prod- 
ucts are available, or to be available, 
when ow are abundant and when they 
are or should be relatively cheap at 
retail. This has real practical value in 
stimulating consumption. 

“Why then does not the grower keep 
his public informed daily of the state 
of the market? Why should the de- 
partment stores use about one-third of 
the space in each day’s papers to tell 
their public about their goods, while 
the grower leaves it to some Govern- 
ment agency or other belated crop re- 
port source to print the market quota- 
tions on perishables (of all things!) 
in some obscure corner of one page? 

“The answer, of course, to why the 
farmer does not advertise is the same 
as that to why he does not standardize 
and why he does not provide himself 
with the proper system of distribution. 
It is because he does not organize.’ 


Just Maybe “She Will 
Improve” 


In a town in Pennsylvania, ye 
boasts of its “Pennsylvania Dutch” 
traction, there lives a man who fos 
long run a tavern. There was a time 
when the tavern was a success finan- 
cially, but prohibition reduced the 
pro ts. 

Recently, an old-time neighbor visited 
the old home town and, after erecting 





his friend at the tavern, said: ‘Well, 
Sam, how is business?” 
Sam very mournfully replied: “Well, 


Bob, she ain’t what she was,” and, 
after scratching his head thoughtfully 
for a moment, continued, “and she 
won’t be what she is.”—Indianapolis 
News. 





Clare A. Gould, formerly with the 


ublicit department of the Westing- 
ouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, 
has joined the staff of the . Maison 


Co., Pittsburgh, advertising agency. 
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© Advertisin g 
Campaign 
Which 
Secured 
DISTRIBUTION 
FIRST 


THE FIRST BIG, FEARLESS ADVERTISING 
campaign for 1921 for which contracts were 
placed with the newspapers was designed, 
planned and placed by this organization. 






Intensive Merchandising preceded the ap- 
pearance of the first advertisement which 
placed in the hands of our clients sufficient 
bonafide orders for the product to warrant 
the expenditure for the entire campaign. 


Thus, our clients were assured of the money 
to pay for the advertising before one dollar 
was expended. 


We have a few copies of the portfolio con- 
taining this complete campaign, which we 
will gladly send to concerns seeking a quick 
outlet, constant turnovers and advertising 
counsel based upon modern merchandising 


procedure. 
Mc CUTCHEON-GERSON SERVICE 
New York CHICAGO London 
25 West 43rd St. Main Office 48 St. Martin’s Lanc 


64 W. Randolph Street 
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What One Agency Asks of 
Publishers 


A folder, envelope size, issued 
the advertising agency of H. C. Go 
win, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., is so preg- 
nant with ideas and constitutes such a 
broad policy that it is reprinted below 
in its entirety: 


Inasmuch as publishers find it neces- 
bow | to have and enforce certain rules 
regulations to give good service to 
advertisers and agencies, advertisers 
and advertising agencies also find them- 
selves in much the same position. 
Therefore, publishers will not take ex- 
ception if we, as an agency trying to 
serve publishers and advertisers with 
equal fairness, suggest: 
PROOFS 
That we require six proofs of each 
advertisement inserted in your publica- 
tion, whether the advertisement is 
composed in your office or sent to you 
in plate form. It is of material assist- 
ance to us when you put the name of 
your publication and issue on each 
proof. 
DISCOUNTS 
That inasmuch as we discount all 
bills, we feel we should be allowed to 
take the cash discount from date we 
receive bill and not from date of in- 
voice when the bill reaches us several 
days after date of invoice. This is of 
special interest to us because we do not 
bill advertiser until you have billed us 
and then on the terms you designate. 
We insist that advertisers discount 
their bills and it is somewhat embar- 
rassing to ask them to pay on two or 
three days’ notice. 
THIRTY DAYS 
That when no discounts are allowed 
for cash in ten days, we shall pay the 
bill in thirty days. 
FOR CORRECT ADDRESS 
That you send self-addressed return 
envelopes with all invoices. 
COMMISSIONS 
That it is immaterial to us whether 
you pay commissions to recognized 
agencies, so long as you do not pay 
commissions to any agencies. If you 
do not pay commissions we add fifteen 
per cent to advertiser’s bill, unless we 
feel fifteen per cent will not give us 
sufficient profit. In such cases we add 
more than fifteen per cent. Recently, 
we recommended the use of six trade 
publications, five of which do hot pay 
commissions. 
CONFIDENTIAL RATES 
That you certainly do not expect us 
to do business with you when we find 
that you are giving confidential rates 
to advertisers and learn that we are 
not in your confidence. 
CO-OPERATION 
That your representative see our 
clients unless requested by us (at the 
suggestion of clients), not to see them. 
Even then we will take no offense if 
your representative feels it is better 
judgment to. disregard our suggestion. 
“on THE List” 
‘ That the only evidence your publica- 
tion is on the list is when you have the 
order in your office. Do not accept the 


word of anyone in this agency that you 
are “on the list.” 


Wait for orders. 
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RECOMMENDING PUBLICATIONS 
That when we tell your representa- 
tive that we have recommended your 
“ens that we have. recommended 


EMBARRASSING 
That it is very embarrassing to us 
when your representative calls on one 
of our clients and gains admission by 
saying we have sent him when, as a 
matter of fact, we have simply request- 
ed information. 
REPRESENTATIVES WELCOME 
That every representative is welcome 
at our offices and none will ever be 
kept waiting unnecessarily; that no ob- 
stacles will be placed in a representa- 
tive’s way who wishes to see anyone 
in our agency. We want to know all 
about your publication. 
SOLICITATIONS 
That solicitations backed up with 
facts and figures left with us make 
more of a hit than conversation. 
AT YOUR SERVICE 
That our telephones and stenographic 
service are at the disposal of represen- 
tatives who wish to make telephone calls 
or dictate business correspondence. 
HOTEL RESERVATIONS 
That if your representative notifies 
us in advance we will be pleased to 
secure reservations at any hotel he 
designates. 
IF YOU OBJECT 
That if your policies do not permit 
our.doing business with you on the 
basis suggested, that you advise us im- 


mediately. 
H. C. Goopwrn, 
President. 


Washing Machine Brings New 
Soap Product 


Since the advent of the electric wash- 
ing machine a number of trade-marked 
packaged soap chips have found their 
way to the market. Another brand has 
been added to this increasing list by 
James S. Kirk & Co., Chicago, makers 
of a number of trade-marked soaps. 
Unlike many of the other packages re- 
cently brought on the market the Kirk 
ope, package indicates that the 
need for its soap chips was created by 
the washing machine. The new prod- 
uct is known as “Kirk’s American Fam 
ily Washing Machine Soap Chips.” 


Good-Will Valuation by Man- 
hattan Shirt Co. 

Out of total assets of $13,030,602.64, 
the Manhattan Shirt Company, New 
York, includes $5,000,000 for trade 
name, good-will and patterns. It is in 
teresting to note that this item is the 
largest single entry among the assets 


Halsey Steins with McGraw- 
Phillips 

Halsey Steins, recently with the Os 

good Studios, New York, has_ joined 


the service staff of the McGraw- Phillips 
Printing Company, Inc., of that city. 
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Finding Chicago 


Many a manufacturer has congratulated 
himself for having investigated the serv- 
ice the Merchandising Department of 
‘the Herald and Examiner has to offer 
him in the Chicago market. Under date 
of December 2, 1920, one writes: 








“We would consider it a gross injus- 
tice to say anything but praise for your 
service, in every sense of the word. It 
is most complete and exhaustive, yet 
simple and easily understood. 


“This service was contracted for by 
me after reaching Chicago—and it 
did not take me many minutes to de- 
cide after having it explained. In a 
few words, ‘I bought it because I 
thought it was a good buy.’ Our suc- 
cess with the campaign has fully jus- 
tified this belief.” 


The Merchandising Department of the 
Herald and Examiner offers you the 
same comprehensive, intelligent and 
wholly satisfactory service. Write for 
details—it obligates you in no way. 
‘ f. Rickom 
General Manager. 
A fact: The Merchandising Plan of the 


Herald and Examiner has never failed 
the manufacturer who has used it. 
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Who Reads the Monthly? 


VERY LARGE percent- 


age of the men who read 






read the MONTHLY. 


9 Every reader of the WEEKLY who is alsoa 
reader of the MONTHLY is a man eager for 
more of the thing that has helped him. He 
finds in the: MONTHLY a still larger field of 
interest—the world of sales and advertising 
developed more fully on its personal side, a 
still greater executive appeal on the score of 
human interest and individual achievement. 


4 He gets from the WEEKLY the latest news 
of advertising and of business activities 
related to advertising—history and intelligent 
comment. 


§ He gets from the MONTHLY a wider view 
of the whole commercial, industrial and 
artistic field and its relation to advertising 
—history and philosophy. 


9 Every issue of PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
brings you a full-circle view of your field of 
interest. Each number contains a story of 
some outstanding personality in the adver- 
tising world, like Alfred C. Gilbert, the toy 
maker, and his astonishing success; Edward 
J. Noble and J. Roy Allen, who made the 
Mint Products Company a $5,000,000 busi- 
ness in seven years; Robert Wallace, the 
pioneer of the plated silverware industry, 
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and the way in which he built up the 
remarkable business of R. Wallace & Sons 
Manufacturing Co., of Wallingford, Conn. 


§ From cover to cover PRINTERS’ INK 
MONTHLY brings to the man higher up, 
and the man on the way up, messages of 
inspiration, personal experiences, records 
of unusual accomplishment and news of 
outstanding achievement by leaders in the 
field. Every subject presented in its pages 
is prepared with the same care, the same 
attention to accurate analysis and in accord- 
ance with the same methods of painstaking 
investigation which have characterized the 
reading pages of the WEEKLY for so many 
years. 


§ The subscription list of the MONTHLY reads like 
an inventory of the successful business men of 
this country—presidents of well-known corpora- 
tions, sales and advertising managers, executives 
and business thinkers whose thirst for the best 
in sales ideas, better merchandising methods, 
market trends, executive direction, and inspira- 
tion derived from the accomplishments of others 
makes them quick to recognize the value of the 
material found in its pages. 


The WEEKLY and the MONTHLY form 
the complete PRINTERS’ INK unit. Using 
all of PRINTERS’ INK is proving profit- 
able to both subscribers and advertisers. 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
185 Madison Avenue, New York City 


February number out about February 10th. Subscription prices, U.S. A., 
2.00 a year; 25 cents a copy. Canada and foreign, $3.00 a year. 


Advertising rates: Page, $180; two-thirds page, $130, 
one-third page, $70. Smaller space, 50 cents a line. 
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What kind of men make your best market P 


We’ll answer for you, and we think you'll 
agree to it. 

Red-blooded men, full of power and clear 
of brain. Active thinkers, the kind of men 
who succeed in business, and make money. 


Sportsmen are such men. They are real 
men with real wants and real money. 


They are free spenders. Their hunting 
and fishing equipment—a mere incident — 
costs $300 to $3000. They have plenty of 


other wants, and the money to gratify them. 
They are your best market. 
You can reach such men with the. outdoor 
publications. There are several good ones. 


FIELD UTERS’ 
STREAM ECREATION 
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Retail Mail-Order Houses Make 
Real Fight for Business 





Two-Page Newspaper Spreads to Advertise Sears-Roebuck Catalogue 
Show Sharp Reversal of Recent Publicity Policy 


N interesting change in re- 

tail mail-order advertising 
policy has come about on account 
of people’s disinclination to buy 
goods. A couple of years ago 
Printers’ INK told how leading 
concerns thought it unnecessary to 
advertise their catalogues on the 
ground that they already had as 
much catalogue distribution as they 
could possibly take care of. 

And now we have the spectacle 
of a two-page advertisement in 
Sunday editions of metropolitan 
newspapers and smaller advertise- 
ments in other newspapers invit- 
ing people to send for copies of 
Sears, Roebuck & Company’s an- 
nual catalogue. 

Actual photographs of sixteen 
catalogue pages were reproduced 
in a size permitting easy reading, 
with the idea of selling the items. 
The pages were selected from the 
catalogue as containing the most 
strongly representative values. 
Among the merchandise offered 
was Silvertone talking machines, 
work clothing and shoes, hosiery, 
piece goods, wash goods, sheet- 
ing and children’s garments. The 
purpose was to sell goods and also 
to obtain new requests for the cat- 
alogue which, according to the ad- 
vertisement, already is in the 
hands of more than eight million 
customers. 

In this campaign Sears-Roebuck 
is reverting to and improving upon 
methods pursued by the mail-order 
houses earlier in their history 
when their reputation had not 
been established and when they 
were fighting hard to get over 
their big idea, 

The whole thing is worth a lit- 
tle close observation, because it 
shows the mail-order concerns 
are subject to the same business 
laws as are applied in other lines 
of trade. 

Printers’ INK has often heard 
it said that the mail-order houses, 
on account of their individual way 
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of doing business, were in a splen- 
didly isolated position and could 
disregard a lot of things that other 
people had to observe closely. It 
was said their business would be 
good regardless of conditions— 
that their price appeal was such 
as to force in plentiful trade 
when the picking for the standard 
retailer was slim indeed. 

This has been disproved. Studies 
of successive monthly statements 
put out by Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany, Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany and the others show that 
mail-order business began to 
slump just about the same time 
as it did in other lines. 

Moreover, it is safe to go a 
step further and say that mail- 
order is possibly paying the pen- 
alty now of failure to. keep up on 
its toes in all branches of adver- 
tising during the easy selling of 
the last few years. This is the 
same mistake that hundreds of 
other big hpsinesses have made. 
For many months back the mail- 
order houses well knew that they 
were by no means exhausting 
their advertising possibilities. They 
did not invite requests for their 
catalogue because they had all the 
business they could take care of. 
Similar considerations caused them 
to waste the big asset they might 
have had through sending out en- 
velope enclosures in their volumi- 
nous mail. They had gained a 
wonderful position of prestige. 
They had become firmly estab- 
lished. Profitable business in an 
almost overwhelming volume was 
being thrust upon them. So 
they contented themselves by get- 
ting out their regular catalogue, 
sending it to the people on their 
list and not taking the time to 
worry about those who did not 
have it. 

If mail-order had continued 
fighting for business during the 
years of plenty and had extended 
the scope of its advertising ap- 
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peal to the utmost it would have 
had more trade now when busi- 
ness is coy and harder to get. 

Montgomery Ward & Company 
in their elaborate newspaper cam- 
paign during the holidays made a 
bold bid for over-the-counter re- 
tail trade in Chicago and sur- 
rounding towns. People were in- 
vited to visit the Ward plant just 
as they would any other retail 
store and buy what they desired. 

Sears-Roebuck, in its present 
campaign, is seeking business en- 
tirely on a mail-order basis. It 
is guarding its identity as a mail- 
order house and, in other words, 
is remaining steadfast to the faith. 
At the same time it is doing some 
valiant missionary work for its 
catalogue. In its advertisements 
it spreads out many pages from 
the book and thus gives people 
visual evidence of the prices and 
merchandise the book contains. 

This is good advertising. If a 
concern is selling goods by cata- 
logue its whole advertising effort 
should be devoted to popularizing 
that catalogue and to inducing 
people to buy from it rather than 
over the counter. By the same 
token the concern selling by other 
methods should either stick to 
those methods or abandon them 
entirely in favor of something 
else. The big point in the pres- 
ent Sears-Roebuck advertising is 
it is selling the catalogue to many 
of the people who already have it. 
The business to be got as a result 
of new catalogue inquiries is of 
course to be desired. But more 
important than that is the task of 
strengthening the confidence the 
old customers already have in the 
book. 

It is a common advertising error 
to. permit a splendid catalogue 
to advertise itself. It will do this 
only in a measure. The catalogue 
advertises the goods that are in it. 
Back of all this something is 
needed to advertise the catalogue. 
Many people are superficial read- 
ers and fickle buyers. They are 


likely to stray off the reservation 
unless there is some forceful ad- 
vertising message of an institu- 
tional kind that can hold them 
in line, 
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Would Advertised Prices Help 
Break the Strike? 


Tue Pecx, Stow & Witcox Co. 

Soutuincton, Conn., Jan. 19, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We have read much lately regarding 
this so-called ‘Buyers’ Strike.” 

There seems to be no indication that 
this strike is broken or even bent, and 
until the buying public shows a de- 
cided tendency toward normal buying, 
jobbers and dealers will continue to 
place small orders or no orders at all, 
and business in general will continue 
to sag. 

In order to break this “strike,” every 
inducement which is available should be 
used to start the public buying. 

Conditions have developed which have 
made us more cautious in our buying, 
we are inclined to be more suspicious, 
and we want to be sure of value re- 
ceived, or as near that as possible. 

Why do 80 per cent of the adver- 
tisers refuse to list their prices? Are 
they ashamed or afraid to lay their 
cards on the table? 

Right here is one of the very surest 
and sanest methods or helps to break 
the strike. 

If you have a washing machine, an 
automobile or a deck of cards, why 
will you spend from one to ten thou- 
sand dollars a week to tell us a lot 
about what they are made of and then 
withhold the one bit of information for 
which we have been searching? 

We are beginning to be skeptical; 
you want our trade again and our oe 
fidence, don’t make us write you for 
an appointment around in some dark 
alley where you will give us a con- 
fidential price. We want to know your 
price and the other fellow’s price, and 
then perhaps we'll buy, but just as long 
as you both refuse to give us these 
prices (in your advertisements), we are 
going to sit tight. 

H. D. Leonarp, 
Advertising Manager. 


F. M. Krugler Leaves ‘“Mod- 
ern Priscilla” 


Frederic M. Krugler has resigned as 
manager of the New York office of 
Modern Priscilla, Boston, which posi- 
tion he has held for fourteen years. He 
is now conducting a campaign for The 
Park International, Washington, D. C., 
a magazine in the park field. 

Mr. Krugler has been a newspaper 
and magazine publisher in the past, and 
for sixteen years was office manager of 
an advertising agency. 


With Houston Paint Manufac- 
turer 


Allen B. Henry, for the last five years 
advertising manager of The Charles H. 
Brown Paint Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
been placed in charge of advertising 
and sales promotion for the Kuhn Paint 
& Varnish Works, Houston, Texas. 
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Mexico Sen Tain Back! 


Take advantage of our special Mexican campaign. 








If you act at once, you can still catch our 


MEXICAN NUMBERS 
MARCH, APRIL, MAY 


Circulation: Among buyers of American goods 
throughout Mexico—14,000 in all, 
during these three months. 

Mexican Names: A detailed “Who’s Who” of 
Mexican merchants will be supplied 
to our advertisers in connection with 
the advertising campaign. 
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A typical comment by one of our advertisers: 

“We certainly appreciate what you are doing in the 
way of acquainting Mexican business men with 
American manufacturers.” Oliver Machinery Co., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 











Write for particulars to-day 


AMERICAN 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST EXPORT JOURNAL 
Penn Terminal Building 
370 Seventh Avenue 










New York 
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It is seven (SAN LORENZO Fis sees 
miles across HEU bay cities are 
San Francisco ||| Pesset 4 shown on this 
Bay to Oakland Wit (ih) ‘MT. side of map 


and other east and the Oakland 


bay cities (right- Tribune is their 
hand side of map) home paper with a 
with a consumer market guaranteed circulation of 
of 400,000 people. 50,702 (Net Paid Dec., A.B.C.) 


To You: Mr. Buyer 


of Advertising — 
Two and three thousand 
miles from OAKLAND, 


this message is directed. 


It is of vital importance to YOU in your selection of newspaper 
mediums in California. It is a record of the advertising volume 
accorded the eight daily newspapers in San Francisco and Oakland 
during the year just closed. 


8. F. EXAMINER.........(7 days) 15,879,388 Lines—26% Gain 
OAKLAND TRIBUNE..... (7 days) 13,383,902 Lines—24% Gain 
8. ¥. CHRONICLE........ (7 days) 11,503,688 Lines—15% Gain 
68. F. BULLETIN..........(6 days) 8,044,638 Lines—21% Gain 
Ne esis keer (6 days) 7,342,566 Lines—16% Gain 
OAKLAND ENQUIRER... .(6 days) 6,224,750 Lines—10% Gain 
8. F. DAILY NEWS...... (6 days) 5,551,532 Lines—40% Gain 


*OAKLAND DAILY POST. .(6 days) 1,896,930 Lines— 1% Gain 


*Inserted with S. F, Call in East Bay Cities. 


Right up in front-—a close second—is the big, result-producing 


Exclusive Associated Press 
rxice 


<-Eribune 


—... 
tuternational News Service 
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Washes Knit into Compact Organ- 
ization by Athletics 


Industrial Baseball Leagues Help to Give Men Contentment and a 
Stronger Sense of Loyalty 


By Lester 


Just how important a part ath- 
letics may play in the upbuild- 
ing of industrial morale may be 
determined to a great extent by 
a study of the tremendous part 
they are playing in American col- 
lege life. Perhaps no other fac- 
tor has had so strong a bearing 
on American good-fellowsk‘p and 
“sporting” justice as athletics; 
certainly no other force has been 
quite so responsible for the “spir- 
it” every man has toward his own 
alma mater. 

If athletics play such a strong 
part in the development of college 
spirit; if they have been respon- 
sible for the American sense of 
fair play and justice, why then 
can’t they be utilized to strength- 
en the morale in industry? 

A large group of manufactur- 
ers have already been converted 
to the idea. A close observation 
of the development of industrial 
athletics has shown how vitally 
they are linked up with the better 
feeling—the “fighting spirit” of 


protecting the company’s good 
name in those factories of its 
adoption. 


A few years ago a branch of 
the American Federation of Labor 
attempted to organize the work- 
ers of a factory located in a cer- 
tain Ohio city. The contention 
was not wage adjustment but or- 
ganization. Part of that factory’s 
workers were sufficiently satisfied 
with conditions and refused to 
recognize the urge of the union 
on the basis that it held forth no 
advantages to them. 

The factory was split in two 
factions. The union supporters 
were bitter in their denunciation 
of non-union men and the result 
was a strike that embarrassed the 
management through its failure 


to get the union men reconciled to 
the rights of non-union men. The 
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H. Butler 


demand was finally arbitrated and 
the striking faction resumed work, 
but in a dispirited way. Antago- 
nism was rife and the co-ordina- 
tion that production organiza- 
tions need could not be obtained 
by the foremen. 

The superintendent in that fac- 
tory foresaw another disturbance. 
The dissension was too open and 
too bitter to allow a normal pro- 
duction, and this condition in the 
face of an unprecedented demand 
for the product was very disturb- 
ing. But that factory executive 
was sagacious and tried an ex- 
periment. 

He prevailed upon the president 
to influence the directors to buy 
a tract of land close to the fac- 
tory for athletic purposes. The 
president balked at first, he never 
had heard of such a preposterous 
thing—especially when the super- 
intendent unfolded his plan for 
spending a little money for equip- 
ment and to get the field in shape. 


OUTLAY REPAID IN LOYALTY 


When the field was finally done 
it had a half-mile cinder track 
inside of which was a splendid 
gridiron for football.. In another 
part of the field was a ball dia- 
mond, tennis courts and a small 
natural pond for skating in winter 
and swimming in summer. A 
water line was laid from the fac- 
tory and a clubhouse erected. This 
provided dressing rooms and 
shower baths. 

From the standpoint of an in- 
vestment this field represented an 
outlay of approximately $150,000 
with the prospects of no immedi- 
ate or positive return, but due to 
the faith of that factory execu- 
tive and his understanding of the 
human side of his workers the 
investment paid a surprising re- 
turn. When all was completed he 
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planned dedication ceremonies. 
They declared a half-holiday and 
invited the workers and _ their 
families to participate in the open- 
ing of the field. He called his 
foremen together and told them 
his plans. They went among the 
workers and found out the sport 
specialty of each and formed im- 
promptu teams or matches. The 
workers instantly fell into the 
spirit of the thing and carried it 
through with tremendous enthu- 
siasm. Petty differences were for- 
gotten, and the fun gave a decided 
setback to the development of dis- 
cord. 

The surest way to bteak the 
evil purpose of a mob is to pro- 
voke a laugh. Amusement has a 
way of settling the mind into nor- 
mal channels of thought. It clears 
the mind for more careful judg- 
ment and breaks the hysteria that 
foments the mass to destructive 
action. 

The amusement given those fac- 
tory workers enabled them to for- 
get their personal feelings about 
organization. When they had time 
to think about it again they be- 
gan to wonder what all their trou- 
ble was getting them. Bill and 
Henry and John were on the same 
baseball team, they had stood out 
for non-unionism, but they were 
good sports and they had a good 
laugh over the way Shorty slid 
for home. They discussed those 
plays or those accidents next day 
in lax moments and laughed—men 
who had not been on speaking 
terms the week before. 

Did a result like that have a 
dollars and cents meaning to the 
factory executive who put over 
the idea? It did. When he saw 
production climbing and _ heard 
less about discord than he had 
heard for months, he knew that 
the investment in the field and its 
accessories was paying the best 
kind of dividend. 

Athletics have come to play an 
increasingly prominent part in the 
activities of the industrial world. 
They have atwofold purpose; they 
build up the bodies of the workers 
and improve their health; they 
foster the habit of fair-mindedness 
and the spirit of fair play. 


Many of our large industrial 
concerns have employed athletic 
directors whose sole duty is to 
mingle with the workers, find out 
their “sport” qualifications or 
propensities and develop them on 
the field or in the gymnasium. A 
year or so ago the athletic direc- 
tors in ten or a dozen of these big 
industries throughout the Middle 
West organized an _ Industrial 
Athletic Association. The move- 
ment has been financially aided 
and morally abetted by the institu- 
tions represented, which brings us 
around to the fact that to-day 
directors and executives are more 
keenly interested in the things 
that affect the welfare of their 
employees. 


LESS “DAYS OFF” NOW 


In one of the large rubber fac- 
tories in Akron, Ohio, it has been 
shown that athletics under the 
capable supervision of a director 
have had a big effect on at- 
tendance. Since the natural tend- 
ency of the workers for outdoor 
sport has been cultivated as an 
organization asset there has been 
a lower proportionate rate of ab- 
sence. It has also promoted a 
good feeling among the employees 
that has spread in no small way 
toward the employing corporation. 

It is in the nature of a corpo- 
ration to judge its investments by 
what they will return on the basis 
of dollars and cents. It is inter- 
esting to note that athletics in 
many institutions are being con- 
sidered as a “cold-blooded” busi- 
ness proposition. The remunera- 
tive benefit works out like this: 
Athletics build departmental spirit 
which can be turned naturally to 
department rivalry in production. 
The athletic prowess of one de- 
partment may be eclipsed by the 
productive ability of another de- 
partment, and when such a condi- 
tion is advertised in the produc- 
tion bulletin the “athletic” depart- 
ment will call for more steam, and 
the results can’t help but be pleas- 
ing to the superintendent. 

The average worker is keenly 
susceptible to the opportunity for 
clean sport. When the opportu- 
nity is presented by the. employer 
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Scribner’s Magazine. 

J never become bored with a copy 
of Scribner’s:around. It is such a 
neat, clean-cut magazine, of con- 
venient size- and shape, and it al- 
ways has the best material: in tt, 
from .a literary standpoint. This 
month it has a treat for the ‘lovers 
of Robert Louis Stevenson, in an 
article by- Lauchlan Watt. The 
writer puts R. L. 8S. to us in a new 
light, that of a stlent hero, or if not 
new to us, at least he shows us the 
great spirit of the genius in his 
suffering, and makes it plainer to us 
than it was before, that Stevenson 
was.a hero in a leng silent battle 
against death. It is a fine tribute 
to the short-story master. 

The rest of the magazine is excel- 
lent, as usual. 
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START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT 


Reprint from December, 1920, Advertising Age ADVERTISE 
AKRON’S $600,000,000 IN 
PRODUCTION AKRON. 0. 


The recent annual census of the in- 
dustries of Akron, Ohio, taken by its 





chamber of commerce, showed that pro- “ 
duction for the year ended November 1, The 
1920, has been $599,240,268, an increase - 

of $76,804,247 for the previous year. An City of 


average number of 72,397 men and women - ” 
were employed in these industries during Opportunity 
the twelve months and the total payroll 
was $143,330,572, or an average of two 
thousand dollars a year for eyery worker. 
Sales from all the rubber companies, both 
large and small, showed large increases 
over the previous year. 


With eight million cars and an ever- 
increasing navy of trucks in the coun- 
try, Akron’s future is solidly assured; 
and the enormous purchasing power of 
this market, with its 
highly paid operatives, 
will be a desirable one 
for advertisers who have 
not already done so to 
start cultivating. 



















SERVES THE.MAJORITY OF 4 
AKRON’S BEST HOMES 


Everything you expect of a leading 
paper you will receive from the Times— 
Buying Power—Prestige—Circulation and 
Service 


THE SUNDAY TIMES 


is the only Sunday Newspaper published in 
Akron, is read in nearly every home—an un- 
usual opportunity to completely cover this 
rich territory at one cost. 


Associated Press Service 
Member of A. B.C. 


EVENING AND 
AKRON SUNDAY TIMES 
Akron’s Ablest Newspaper 
National Advertising Representatives 
* CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
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the worker feels a healthy loyalty 
toward the institution that has 
made it possible. 

The success of a business de- 
pends largely on the loyalty and 
efficiency of its employees, and 
hundreds of corporations have al- 
ready found that these qualities 
are stimulated, if not in some 
cases actually created, by provid- 
ing opportunities for health-giving 
recreation, 

In a great many cities indus- 
trial baseball leagues have been 
formed. Representative teams 
from several of the leading indus- 
tries in Rome, N. Y., have been 
associated in such a scheme, and 
from all indications it promises 
fundamental results far offsetting 
the cost to the industries promot- 
ing the idea. The plan called for 
sending the pennant-winning team 
to see two games of the world’s 
series with all expenses paid, the 
second best team got a week-end 
trip to the Coney Island Mardi 
Gras, while the team finishing 
third was sent to the State Fair 
at Syracuse. 

It has been pointed out in some 
industrial circles that the worker 
gets enough muscular develop- 
ment from his work—that doing 
this work day in and day out the, 
muscles he needs most for efficient 
production become developed to a 
degree that makes him extremely 
valuable; therefore the best wel- 
fare plan is the one which pro- 
vides comfort and “soft” amuse- 
ment for the worker in his leisure 
moments. 

From the welfare aspect this 
argument is plausible, but from 
the physical aspect it is wrong. 
Industrial athletics do more than 
merely take the kinks out of the 
workers’ backs. The worker’s eye 
is quickened and his mind is 
cleared for straight thinking, even 
if he doesn’t do more than stand 
on the side lines and cheer. 





Paul Sauer in New Work 

Paul Some, who has been with the 
Columbian Steel Tank Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., for three years, has resigned 
his position as director of publicity, ef 
fective February 1. He will engage in 
publicity and sales promotion work for 
the Mutual Oil Company, Kansas City. 
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Raisin Growers Will Cast Off 
Jobbers 


The Associated Raisin Company, an 
organization of producers, has notified 
jobbers that after June of this year it 
intends to sell its product direct to the 
retailer. In order to put this plan into 
effect, the association is now forming 
its own selling organization. 

The president of the association, Wy 
lie M. Giffen, in a circular letter to 
the jobbers, has said: 

“We have decided to open branch 
offices in the principal distributing 
centres of the United States, and will, 
therefore, discontinue selling through 
brokers on June, of this year. 

“The personnel of these offices will 
consist of a sales manager, under whose 
direction a number of specialty men 
will work in the surrounding territory 
We have considered this change very 
carefully for more than a year and are 
now making it, believing that it is not 
only to the advantage of ourselves, but 
both to the wholesale and retail trade. 
Our brokers, in most cases, have ren 
dered us a splendid service, but in the 
very nature of things they cannot ren 
der to us the service of men who are 
devoting all of their time to and 
whose sole purpose in life is the sell- 
ing ot more ‘Sun-Maid’ raisins. 

“With the changing economic condi 
tions, plus the fact that we expect the 
production of raisins to double in the 
next ten years, makes the problem of 
merchandising our goods a tremendous 
one, and we are making this change, 
not because we believe we can save 
money by doing so, but, even though 
it costs us more money, we can sell 
more raisins, and if we are right in this 
conclusion the advantage will not only 
be to ourselves, but to both the whole- 
sale and retail trade.” 


The Source of Heat, Not the 
System, Is the Thing 


A national newspaper campaign has 
been started that will endeavor to sell 
a heating system on the merit of the 
source of heat supply, rather than on 
the merit of the heater alone. The Gas 
Utilities Sales Company, of Philadel- 
yhia, which manufactures a “Hot 
Nave” gas-fired boiler, has undertaken 
the campaign for that product. 

“Your heating system may be modern 
and of great efficiency in itself, but 
is your source of supply an approved, 
efficient source?” his seems to be 
the question the copy asks, 

The campaign will not cover all the 
country at one time. The country has 
been divided into a number of zones 
for the purposes of this campaign 
These zones will be covered individu 
ally, with regard to the seasonal ele 
ment. 


New Agency in Pasadena, Cal. 

Victor M. Clark and Walter P. Clay 
have opened an advertising agency in 
Pasadena, Cal., under the name of The 
Clark-Clay Company. 
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Drive These Words Out of 


Commerce 
New York City. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Your highly magnetized letter of 
December 8 promptly attracted the en- 
closed check for $2.00 to pay for 
another year’s subscription to Printers’ 
Ink Monthly—a beautiful and practical 
magazine that fully meets with my 
expectations. 

nfortunately, I mailed the letter 
containing the check which you note is 
dated December 10, in the inside pocket 
of my overcoat where I discovered it 
this morning. 

If your 1921 issues measure up to 
those of 1920—and I know they will— 
— will again be completely satis- 
fied. 

I hope that by the time my next 
year’s subscription is due the words 
“cancelitis,” “deflation,” ‘“‘profiteer” 
and others of that ilk will have long 
since been relegated to that limbo 
which the driving force of intelligent 
advertising is destined to consign 
them to. 

JoserH E. AvustTRIAN. 


A New Infant Industry 


The makers of fine chocolates, who 
are now facing a defunct market. and 
a precipitous price decline, declare the 
are experiencing very real and formid- 
able competition from a new institution 
—the home candy-maker, according to 
The Wali Street Journal. For $50 one 
can take a course at a “candy college” 
and learn to make really good confec- 
tionery. The home is the factory and 
the selling is done to office-mates, etc., 
as a sideline. With rent and selling 
expenses eliminated, the home candy- 
makers can heavily undercut the big 
makers and still show a profit. So gen- 
eral is this industry that daily papers 
in some cities bear advertisements offer 
ing supplies of paper boxes to the home 
candy-making trade. Scarcely an of- 
fice in the financial district but is doing 
business with these mewcomers at 
around $1 a pound. 


Achenbach Heads Fort Wayne 


Better Business Bureau 

Harry Achenbach has_ been made 
president of the Better Business Bu- 
reau, which was recently formed at 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Mr. Achenbach has 
been engaged in volunteer vigilance 
work for the Advertising Club of 
Fort Wayne for several years. Over 
$5,000 has been raised for the work of 
the Bureau. It is planned to give the 
Bureau financial support to the extent 
of $10,000 per year. 


Camden Manufacturer Ap- 


points Morris Agency 
The Charles K. Cook Compens Cam- 
den, N. J., has appointed the Herbert 
M. Morris Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Philadelphia, to handle its advertising. 
e ook company manufactures 


leather specialties. 
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Mutilation of Direct Mail by 
Post Office 


PANGBORN CORPORATION 
HaGerstown, Mp., January 7, 1921. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


_ In the good work that your journal 
is doing for the advancement of direct- 
mail advertising, I wonder if the ques- 
tion of the condition of the pieces when 
delivered to the addressee has ever had 
thought or attention. Certainly if 
much time and attention is given to 
stock, dress, and general appearances 
it would seem that these can largely 
be destroyed and its object defeated 
if the matter is delivered in a torn, 
cracked or dilapidated condition. 

Pieces of direct-mail matter, often 
real works of art, reach the writer’s 
desk in a deplorable condition. Some 
of them are backed by as heavy boards 
as_ is at all practical or feasible, but 
still delivered in such condition as to 
make the waste basket the only pos- 
sible receptacle. On smaller pieces the 
same condition holds true where the 
width of the piece or envelope exceeds 
that of the standard commercial size 
envelope. 

It is mainly due to the custom of the 
delivering carrier bundling and tying 
the matter together and folding it in 
an endeavor to reduce its width, in 
many cases not only breaking or crack- 
ing the piece its entire length or width, 
but frequently drawing the cords so 
tight as to cut through and destroy the 
pieces. 

While we can all sympathize with 
the carrier in his endeavors to make 
his work least burdensome, and possibly 
too in the underpayment he receives 
for his services, still is it right or fair 
for the Government to permit the 
mutilation of mail matter, no matter 
what its size and shape, so long as it 
conforms to the rules of the depart- 
ment and is accepted for transmission? 

No doubt the carrier has his troubles 
but should he not be made to realize 
that the distribution of this matter is 
really the goose that lays his golden 
egg, or, in other words, maintains his 
employment, and though he may con- 
sider himself underpaid, that so long 
as he may choose to retain this em- 
loyment he is morally, if not legally, 
ound to deliver the matter. in as good 
a condition as it reaches his hands? 

I believe you will agree this is a 
matter of vital interest to every dis- 
tributor of direct-by-mail advertising 
and that a demand for its delivery. 
without folding or bending, is but a 
just demand (so long as it carries 
requisite postage) and that some con- 
certed effort, which should be wel- 
comed, could abolish the present prac- 
tice through procuring a general rule 
of the department against this mutila- 


tion, 
H. D. Gates, 
Sales Promotion Engineer. 


The Austin, Minn., Transcript Repub- 
lican has been sold to Herman Roe, pub- 
lisher of the Northfield, Minn., News, 
=< the name has been changed to the 
News. 
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“How can we overcome such 
a definite buying prejudice?” 


URING the war so-called 

potato flour was used as a 

substitute. Most of it was 
not even a pure flour, but simply a 
starch. So when Falk Genuine 
Potato Flour was introduced as an 
indispensable aid in baking, it was 
little wonder that bakers were 
skeptical; that a definite prejudice 
against such a product existed. 


HENCE the reason for the above question 
put to us not quite two years ago by Mr. 
I. A. Simon, General Manager of the Falk 
American Potato Flour Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh, today the greatest concern of its kind 
in the world, with mills and branch offices 
throughout this country and Canada. 


THROUGH their active co-operation and 


long-existing apathy of the trade is being overcome and their product 


is now recognized as the one genuine 


Perhaps your product has some barrier of prejudice 
to overcome. If so we may be able to help solve the 
problem. Write us and we will send without obligation 
an interesting folder “Builder of Business Success.”’ 


The RICHARD S. RAUH Company 


First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh 
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One of a series in 
baking journals 


a Rauh-planned campaign, the 


potato flour on the market. 
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They Don’t GUESS—They KNOW 


How Big Local Quality Advertisers Register 
the Pulling Power of New York Newspapers 


The Thirteen Big Department and Women’s Specialty Stores 
of Manhattan (see list below) proved very plainly in 1920 the 
relative result-getting powers of New York newspapers. The big 
stores do not “Guess”—they Know—where their millions of dollars 
expended for advertising get the best results. “These advertisers 
reflect the relative purchasing power of the respective constituen- 
cies of the various newspapers. 

These big stores are right on the ground. They expect direct 
returns from their advertising within 2+ to 48 hours of the appear- 
ance of each advertisement. ‘They expect these returns from the 
Greater New York purchasers, who have the buying power—the 
same constituency to whom the high grade national advertiser 
must sell his products. 


In 1920, The World and Evening World carried for 

iced orang Sy one pone oe kan oie 23,606 columns 
ee ere Sy cudeaalh 6,075 columns 
In 1920, the most successful competing Morning and 

Sunday advertising medium and the most success- 

ful competing Evening advertising medium, com- 

bined (though under different ownerships), 


carried in advertising of these 13 stores........ 17,925 columns 
EE = i eee eae 1,217 columns 
Combined on this showing these two competitors fell 

short of The World and Evening World total by.. 5,681 columns 
And in gain over 1919 they fell short of The World 

and The Evening World by... ...0cscccscese. 4,858 columns 


One of the big stores, doing approximately $30,000,000 of retail 
business, used 1,065,000 agate lines of space in the New York 
World and the Evening World in 1920, and would have used 
much more could we have carried it. 

The World and Evening World declined more lines of display 
advertising in 1920 than any other two metropolitan newspapers. 

No other possible combination of one Morning and one Evening 
paper—even under separate ownership—carried over 900,000 
lines for any one advertiser in 1920. 

The thirteen big stores referred to are: Altman & Co., Best & 
Co., Bloomingdale’s, Bonwit-Teller, Gimbel Bros., Hearn & Son, 
Lord & Taylor, R. H. Macy & Co., James McCreery & Co., 
Saks & Co., Franklin Simon & Co., Stern Bros., and John 
Wanamaker. 





These Big Merchants Don’t GUFSS—They KNOW’ 
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America’s World Neighbors Intro- 
duced by Advertising 


Impressive Volume of Travel Publicity and the Ever Increasing Response 
to It Would Indicate That the Campaigns Are Developing a Latent Field 


By S. C. 


NE of the most successful 

books of 1920 was a some- 
what elaborate travel story, recit- 
ing the life and manners of the 
South Sea Islanders. It has gone 
into one edition after another, 
with the demand still surprisingly 
great. The publishers are agree- 
ably surprised, for travel books 
have had a somewhat limited fol- 
lowing in the past. 

Would you imagine that the 
commercial-minded American, with 
his thoughts turned to practical 
problems at home, possessed a la- 
tent love of romance? The South 
Sea Islands are remote. Those 
who ever reach them are few and 
far between. At least, it has been 
so in the past. 

But since the publication of this 
book steamship offices have been 
besieged by inquiring prospects, 
who plan to rummage around un- 
der cocoanut palms and personally 
inspect the waterfalls and the sun- 
shot atolls of that group of distant 
islands long ago described by Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson. Until now 
the voyage had to be made under 
trying conditions, on board infre- 
quent trading ships, but it is ru- 
mored that a well-known steam- 
ship company is thinking of a 
special tourist line that will make 
the South Sea Islands its objective. 

In other years no concentrated 
advertising effort was made to en- 
courage travel to distant ports and 
strange lands. Certain newspapers 
carried routine sailing dates, and 
there has been intermittent publi 
cation of colorful folders, but we 
do not believe that the possibili 
ties of this advertising were ever 
taken seriously 

As one ticket agent observed, “A 
certain number of people have the 
wanderlust spirit born into them 
and they will travel, come what 
may, in good times and bad, with- 
out much coaxing. Advertising of 
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great magnitude would, therefore, 
be a useless luxury and unneces- 
sary expense.” 

Immediately following the war 
a changed condition was at once 
noticeable. More people expressed 
a desire to see not alone their own 
country, but the whole world. The 
picturesque appealed to those: who 
had long been content with a quiet 
fireside. Perhaps the happy-go- 
lucky inspiration of the soldier 
boys who had crossed to France 
and, after seeing service, did a 
bit of touring as an aftermath, 
had something to do with it. 

Whatever the cause, a marked 
tendency in this direction has given 
birth to a constantly increasing 
amount of travel advertising. It 
is better advertising than ever be- 
fore attempted, wider in its scope, 
covers unsuspected territory, occu- 
pies more generous space and is 
written and illustrated in an allur- 
ing vein. We are destined to see 
just what intensive advertising can 
do in the way of educating a na- 
tion to fare forth to every quarter 
of the globe. The English needed 
no coaxing. America has been 
satisfied with Yellowstone Park, 
California and such tropic lure 
as could be found in Florida. Cali- 
fornia has had the right idea from 
the very beginning, aided and 
abetted by the railroads, for it is 
the best-advertised State in the 
Union. 


WHAT SELLS TOURISTS? 


One point has Lcen established 
clearly in travel advertising — at- 
mosphere, pictorially presented, is 
the best all-round asset. Words 
are pretty things, but the pano- 
rama of fairy isles, quaint habita- 
tions, venerable ruins, stately 
palms and little side streets in 
Japan or India actually sell mile- 
age. The specially conducted tour 
is blossoming afresh. The idea 
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introduced by a Cook’s schedule 
has broadened and borne fruit. You 
can go almost anywhere in the 
world, at any time, with a sea- 
soned veteran ever at your elbow. 
It is an important business, and 
one that admits of aggressive ad- 
vertising. 

America may yet become the 
most traveled nation of all and 


CRUISES 


LUXE 


to the 


WEST INDIES 


by steamers of the Great White Fleet 
jan 2h by SS. OAManes 


jacch 1D by 


Other Ite to 
FAR EAST—SOUTH AMERICA 


CALIFORNIA 


\— BERMUDA 
ANTIPODES—SOUTH SEA ISLANDS 
EUROPE—EGYPT, ETC. 


and 


A MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
by R. M.S. “Caroma,” of the Cunard Line. 
sailing January 15. 49 days. 


Apes 
245 Broadway 54! 


LURE OF TRAVEL SET FORTI! IN PICTORIAL 


ADVERTISING 


! 

advertising will have brought it 
about. On a recent Sunday in 
New York one newspaper carried 
four pages of travel advertising 
and a special supplement. Both 
magazines and mewspapers are 
presenting a remarkable array of 
tourist-appeal copy. 

’ Some idea of the importance of 
the subject may be gleaned from 
associated advertising campaigns. 
Manufacturers of everything from 
frocks to trunks are injecting sea- 
sonable travel atmosphere. A 
Thermos page recently gave over 
the entire space to telling why 
those who anticipated going into 
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the wilds of Africa should have a 
hot-and-cold outfit. When Head 
Curator Beebe, of the Museum of 
Natural History, explained his 
latest trip to newspaper reporters, 
and columns were devoted to the 
story of a chartered yacht, a party 
of scientists to live on the out- 
skirts of the South American 
jungle, and a romantic six months 
in the land of fever, 
strange beasts and 
beautiful birds, the 
famous naturalist and 
explorer was besieged 
by people who were 
willing to pay almost 
any amount to accom- 
pany him on his ex- 
pedition. It would 
have required an 
ocean liner to accom- 
modate all who were 
willing to pay hand- 
somely for the special 
privilege. 

No form of adver- 
tising offers finer pos- 
sibilities to artist and 
copy writer. It is the 
stuff of which gor- 
geous dreams are 
made. One of the 
most attractive news- 
paper advertisements, 
in point of illustra- 
tion and typography, 
of the season was put 
out by James Mc- 
Creery & Company on 
last subject of spe- 
cial outfits for tropic 
travel. It was a sym- 
phony of palms and 
glittering sand islands 
and white sails against coral seas. 
Moreover, it is significant that 
large department stores make up 
special travel advertisements, en- 
tirely aside from and independent 
of their main advertising. It is 
deemed worthy of specialization. 

A Seattle bank, desirous of stim- 
ulating interest in the exports and 
imports of this strategic port, has 
employed an Australian artist, 
himself a gi !obe-trotter, to design 
a travel serie-. depicting the mer- 
chandise and n.cthods of every far 
country, from whose shores come 
oil, spices, rubber, tea, hemp, wool. 
The campaign is to be run in 
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announces the 
a ppotntment of 


HARRY A. JOHNSTON 


Formerly New England representative of 
Leslie’s Weekly and Judge 


as Eastern Advertising Manager 





JOSEPH J. LANE 


as New England Representative 


FRANK H. BURNS 


as New York State Representative 





FASHION-ART 


Ricnarp A. Pick, Puddisher 


30 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Aeolian Building, New York City 











FASHION-ART 


Eastern Office New England Office 
Little Building, Boston, Mass. 
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A Field All Its Own in Racine, Wis. 


(Second city in the State, population, 58,595) 
ENJOYED BY THE 


JOURNAL-NEWS 


A place where Big City dailies have unrestricted entrance, 
but to sell goods advertisers must use the local medium. 
Racine people are loyal to its leading paper, a daily since 
1881, because it has always given them the news of the 
world (through the Associated Press) and covered the local 
field in a thorough manner. 


A city of 175 manufacturing plants, with 20,000 highly 
paid operatives; the latter rely on the Journal-News 
(evening) as their family paper. 

It now has seven linotype machines (no job work) and 
carried a total of 5,698,908 agate lines of advertising in 


1920. 
A $100,000 Building 


will be erected this spring and $35,000 additional expended 
on new press facilities. That is surely concrete evidence 
of Racine’s growth, ability to maintain a modern newspaper 
plant and faith of the owners in the city’s being an ever- 

increasing market for the goods of the nation. i 


You can’t sell goods in Racine unless you advertise in 
the Journal-News. The record in 1920 of 1,181,152 lines 
of foreign advertising shows the faith of the national 
advertiser in the buying power of Racine people. 

Circulation over 8,000 by A. B. C. Audit. 


Rate, 4% cents per agate line. 













Send for our booklet on Racine. 


THE RACINE JOURNAL-NEWS 








Member Foreign Representatives 
The A. N. P. A. Western—A. W. ALLEN, 
Associated Press 1336 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Wisconsin Daily League 
Inland Daily Press Association Eastern—M. C. WATSON, 





Audit Bureau of Circulations 286 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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newspapers, and an unprecedent- 
edly generous price has been paid 
for the illustrations. Through this 
campaign, which is scheduled to 
start in January, runs romance, 
travel, an invitation to go in ships 
that sail the seven seas. 

School teachers have admitted to 
the writer that this new advertis- 
ing idea is helpful to children in 
acquainting them with places and 
people. Youngsters are displaying 
greater interest in their geography 
lessons. The travelogues of the 
motion-picture sphere are always 
appreciated. Five celebrated writers 
have been sent by general period- 
icals to Japan, China, the South 
Seas and other lands, with com- 
missions to write stories of these 
places. Their readers are asking 
for them. In order to introduce 
the true atmosphere of the world, 
a number of motion-picture com- 
panies are now operating in almost 
every country of the globe, writing 
their special scenarios as they go 
along, to include picturesque frag- 
ments of little-known corners of 
Europe. 

These are all straws, showing 
the trend of the wind. Where we 
were accustomed to see single- 
column newspaper advertisements, 
barren of any pictorial charm, the 
rule now is three and four col- 
umns, elaborately embellished. 

There are no less than ten sep- 
arate campaigns running on tours 
to the West Indies. Each tourist 
company has its own method of 
approach. Bermuda is being press- 
agented until it bids fair to vie 
with California and Florida. There 
are adventurers’ tours to South 
Africa. 

“The Caribbean Cruise” opens 
wide the gates to real picture and 
text “romance. What cleverness 
lies behind the name of a steamer 
travel service—“The Great White 
Fleet!” Fast passenger service to 
Japan, China and Manila is adver- 
tised now as seriously as any cam- 
paign for a commodity. American 
Express tours, a new idea, com- 
paratively, for this institution, 
swings into very large space. 

It is quite the order of the day 
for the reader to have spread out 
for him the attractive features of 
Egypt, India, Spain, Monte Carlo, 
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and the advertising is so alluring, 
so picturesque, so unaffected that 
the public will soon think no more 
of buying tickets to Sweden than 
it would of the purchase of a 
grand piano or an automobile. 

This foreign-travel idea has 
stimulated advertising of local 
pleasure resorts. Hotels, cities, 
communities that have something 
to sell the public in the way of 
pleasing environment are wading 
right out into deep water with 
their appropriations. 

“To the Fair Lands Below the 
Equator” headlines a Munson 
Steamship advertisement in the 
rotagravure sections, and there is 
gleam of sunlight on the waters 
of distant ports and the heavy, 
tropic perfume of lands that are 
far away. A dozen years ago who 
would have thought of commer- 
cializing trips to Rio de Janeiro, 
Montevidio and Buenos Aires? If 
an American of the average sort 
went to Niagara Falls and the 
Great Desert he thought he was 
a confirmed globe-trotter. 

It required courage for the 
Chateau Frontenac to dovetail a 
summer campaign with a winter 
series, and to suggest to America 
that a winter trip to Canada and 
to Quebec is not a bad scheme 
at all. The advertising is athrill 
with scenes of bob-sledding, the 
snowshoe games, ice polo and ice 
boating. American and Canadian 
hotels have never advertised be- 
fore as they are advertising at 
this ‘time. 

The ‘Los Angeles Limited is 
starting a campaign, elaborately 
illustrated, that promises to set a 
new mark in this form and field 
of advertising. Advertising re 
fuses to remain dormant. A new 
pay-streak is discovered and the 
American public, if it curtails on 
one line, makes up in another. 

Watch travel advertising. It is 
just beginning to show its strength 
and prove its possibilities. 





Portland “Eastern Argus” 
Discontinued 
The Eastern Argus, Portland, Me., 
daily, ceased publication on Monday of 
this week and was succeeded on Tues- 
day by the Herald, published by the 
Independent Publishing Company. 
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Newsprint Needs of 
the Future 





R. S. Kellogg, Chairman of The 
National Forestry Programme 
Committee, Presents Tabulation 
of Present Readers of Daily 
Papers by States to Show Need 
of Legislation 





HE State of Mississippi has 

the smallest daily newspaper 
circulation of papers printed with- 
in its borders of any State in the 
United States, thirty-eight indi- 
viduals for each copy of any 
paper. The District of Columbia 
prints more papers for its size 
than any of the separate States, 
and the State of Massachusetts 
leads the States, with one paper 
printed for every two individuals 
in its area. New York State is 
second, and Missouri and Cali- 
fornia are tied for third honors 
as daily newspaper readers.” 

This was an abstract of news- 
print consumption from the stand- 
point of newspaper circulation 
presented by R. S. Kellogg, sec- 
retary of the News Print Service 
Bureau, before the annual meet- 
ing of that organization in Mont- 
real on January 21. 

Mr. Kellogg, who is also chair- 
man of The National Forestry 
Programme Committee, said in 
giving the figures: 

“This table of newspaper cir- 
culation shows one thing con- 
clusively, and that is that if there 
is a newspaper printed in New 
York for every 2.2 inhabitants, 
there is a prospect of a great 
future demand for daily news- 
papers in such States as Missis- 
sippi or North Dakota. 

“This means that future con- 
sumption of newsprint will in- 
crease. It means that steps must 
be taken by the industry to secure 
a continuous supply of raw ma- 
terial for future consumption, and 
that means that there must be pro- 
tection of the nation’s forests, such 
as is now being asked of the Con- 
gress of the United States in the 
Snell bill, which is supported by 
The National Forest Programme 
Committee, whose membership in- 
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cludes both the paper manufac- 
turers and the American News- 
paper Publishers Association. 

“Forestry legislation is asked, 
not to curtail consumption of forest 
products, but to supply sufficient 
raw material to meet the future 
demand. While this legislation is 
already before the American Con- 
gress, there is the same need of 
adequate protection of the forests 
on the Canadian side of the inter- 
national boundary, because the 
paper industry is  interriational, 
both as to markets and manufac- 
ture, as well as to the source of 
the raw material.” 

Mr. Kellogg’s figures, which fol- 
low, show the number of inhabi- 
tants in each State for every copy 
of a daily paper published therein: 
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ERWIN, WASEY &? COMPANY 


CAdvertising 


LONDON CHICAGO 





Every man in this or- 
ganization seeks in his 
daily work to sustain and 
fortify that confidence 
on the part of the client 
which underlies the 
best things we have done 
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Knowing how is conclusive. 
























Advertise right and hope less and your cause can 
never be hopeless. @ 


The biggest story ever told—Creation—was written 
in six hundred words. Be brief, but say somethiny. 


@ 


Good copy not only increases results—it multiplies 
them over and over. It is simply good salesmanship. 


@ 


Sometime or other all advertising has to get right 
down to earth. Do you know any better time than 
right now? We don’t. 


There will never be too many people able to prepare 
rinted sales messages that really make people stop, 
ook, read, believe and buy. 


@ 


Beware of the advertising man who, when asked what 
a campaign will cost, ponders, makes a silent guess, 
and then knocks off one third. Whaddayamean? 


The city youth that tried to milk a cow from the wrong 
side, with deplorable results, was like some advertising 
efforts in which there is a lack of knowledge of the 
people who are supposed to buy the g . 

® 


It has been said that the truly great man was he who 
could march in the procession and yet sit in the 
Grandstand and watch himself go by. Few businesses 
can do this. The wise ones look up an advertising 
agency before whom to pass in review “‘advertisingly.”” 


TURNER-WAGENER COMPANY 


STEGER BLDG. CHICAGO 
cAdvertising ~« Merchandising « Selling 





Will you talk with one of our Principals 
About the Business of Building Business? 
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H. C. Klein, President of 
Minnesota Clubs 


H. C. Klein, publisher of The Farmer 
and The Farmer's Wife, St. Paul, has 
been elected president of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of Minnesota, to fill 
the vacancy left by the resignation of 
Elliot Hensell, who has moved to Cali- 
fornia. Truman Brooks, of National 
Farm Power, has been appointed secre 
tary to succeed Arthur Hallam. 


Charleston, W. Va., 
Increases Staff 


David D. Beardsley has joined the 
staff of the Allied Crafts Service, 
Charleston, W. Va., advertising agency, 
as copy chief. Mr. Beardsley has been 
engaged in newspaper work, and was re- 


Agency 


cently in charge.of publicity work for 
the Near East Relief Fund in West 
Virginia. 


H. R. Kelso Leaves Lincoln, 
Neb., Organization 


a. &. 
tising manager of the 
Duster Company, Lincoln, Neb., after 
seventeen years’ association with that 
company. He has announced no defi- 
nite plans, but expects to engage in 
promotional advertising work. 


Kelso has resigned as adver- 
Lee Broom & 


In Dealer Promotion Work 
Buffalo 


G. C. Jefferson, who has been en- 
gaged in dealer-promotion work for 
the General Motors Company, at Des 
Moines, Ia., is now doing similar work 


for the Oakland Motor Car Com any, 
a subsidiary of the General otors 
Company, at Buffalo, N. Y 


S. Reid Warren Back with 
Keystone Pub. Co. 


S. Reid Warren formerly editor-in- 
chief of the Keystone Publishing Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, and who ler the 
past year has been with Ware Brothers, 
has returned to the Keystone company. 


A. R. Spencer Makes a Change 
in Sturgis, Mich. 
formerly sales man 
ager of the Royal Easy Chair Com- 
pany, of Sturgis, Mich., has become 
sales manager of the Wilhelm Furni- 

ture Co., of the same city. 


New 


A. R. Spencer, 


Account with Philip 
Kobbé Agency 


Louis Dusenbury & Company, manu- 


facturers and importers of automobile 
upholstery material, have placed their 
advertising in the hands of Philip 
Kobbé Company, Inc., New York. 
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Kansas City Company Ad- 
vances E. W. Birr 


Crabbs, president and general 
Union Bank Note 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., has ap- 
pointed E. W. Birr as director, in 
charge of the creative advertising ser- 
vice of that company. Mr. Birr has 
been with the company eight months. 
He was previously with Erwin, Wasey 
& Company, C ——: 


In Charge of of H. K. H. Silk 
Advertising 

sales manager of The 
Hi. K. H. Silk Co., of New York, Inc., 
has taken charge of the advertising of 
this company. The organization is the 
sales agent of Hammond-Knowlton & 
Co., Eureka Silk Mfg. Co., M. Hem 
ingway & Sons Silk Co. and New 
London Wash Silk Co. 


F. D. 


manager of the 


H. G. Stine, 


“La Revista del Mundo” Adds 


L. G. Peede 
Peede, who was 


Loring G. formerly 


publicity manager of the Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas, New York, and 
later associate editor of the Latin 
American section of the then New 
York Sun, has joined the staff of Lae 


Revista del Mundo, the 
of World’s Work. 


E. P. Hildreth Leaves “The 
Magazine of Wail Street”’ 


E. P. Hildreth, for the past three 
and a half years business and circula- 
tion manager of The Magazine of Wall 
Street, has secured an interest in The 
Graphic Record Corporation. On Feb 
ruary 1 he will join this company as 
business and sales manager. 


E. D. Berry, Publicity Direc- 
tor, Lanston Monotype 
Edward D. Berry has been made 
director of publicity for the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company, of Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Berry has been writing 
advertising copy for this company for 

some time. 


W. H. Edwards Joins Chicago 
Publishers 


Spanish edition 


W. H. Edwards, recently sales man- 
ager of Hawtin Studios, advertising 
illustrations, Chicago, has joined A. 


Nystrom & Co., geographical publishers, 
Chicago, as secretary and sales director. 


H. V. Eldridge Joins Crescent 
Paper Co. 


H. V. Eldridge has ‘resigned as sales 
manager of the J. M. Raffel Co., of 
Baltimore, and joined the organization 
of the Crescent Corrugated Paper 
Products Co., of Philadelphia 
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National 
Commission Arranges 
for Convention 





Meeting in St. Louis Accepts Re- 
ports of Programme and Exhibit 
Committees—Foreign Exhibits to 
Be Strengthened — Questionnaire 
Reveals That Advertising Rates 
Must Be Maintained 





At a meeting of the National 
Advertising Commission, held 
last Friday in the Advertising 
Club of St. Louis, the tentative 
programme for the meeting of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World in Atlanta next June 
was discussed and the reports 
were approved of Irvin F. Pas- 
chal, of The Farm Journal, Phil- 
adelphia, chairman of the pro- 
gramme committee, and Charles 
H. Mackintosh, chairman of the 
Educational Exhibit Committee. 
There will be a new phase to the 
exhibit this year in that the 
showing of advertising of for- 
eign countries will be on a much 
larger scale. 

Arrangements have been made 
for exhibits from Great Britain 
under charge of Vice-president 
W. S. Crawford, who expects to 
have thirty London delegates in 
attendance with him. E. D’Amour 
will have charge of a large show- 
ing of French advertising which 
is now being prepared in Paris. 

Vice-president J. S. Powell, of 
Shanghai, promises a worthwhile 
exhibit of Chinese advertising; 
Norman S. H. Catts, of Sydney, 
a number of panels of Australian 
advertising. James Carson, presi- 
dent of The Pan-American Ad- 
vertising Association, will over- 
see all South American exhibits. 

The Educational Committee 
went into details of an approved 
plan to form advertising clubs in 
colleges and universities of the 
country. It is understood, of 
course, that the personnel of these 
clubs will necessarily change every 
year or two. But the intention 
is to make them as much a part 
of the permanent activities of 
these institutions as possible. 

A report was heard from a spe- 
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cial committee appointed at the 
last meeting in Chicago. The re- 
port of this committee, consisting 
of Reuben H. Donnelley, Horace 
C. Klein and E, Allen Frost, was 
in substance, that as a result of a 
questionnaire to leading publishers 
of magazines, trade papers, farm 
papers and newspapers and out- 
door advertising organizations, a 
reduction of price on advertising 
space at this time would be for 
most of them business suicide. 
The report shows that with a gen- 
eral average of more than 200 
per cent increased cost of manu- 
facture, advertising rates have in- 
creased but forty-one and six- 
tenths per cent in twenty-two 
months to January, 1920. These 
are the latest available figures. 
The commission and visiting ad- 
vertising men were entertained at 
luncheon and at a dinner in the 
evening by the Advertising Club 
of St. Louis. Addresses were 
made by President Rowe Stewart, 
W. Frank McClure and James A. 
Emory, general counsel, National 
Association of Manufacturers. 
The Atlanta programme as out- 
lined at this meeting calls for the 
usual inspirational Sunday meet- 
ing, with Judge Richard H. Lee 
and probably another nationally 
known speaker. Tuesday is to be 
devoted to departmental meetings, 
Wednesday to inter-departmental 
meetings, Thursday. to discussions, 
the afternoon being given over to 
committee reports, election, by- 
law changes and possibly a dra- 
matic sketch written and enacted 
by members of The Poor Richard 
Club of Philadelphia. 
There will be an exhibit session 
on an evening yet to be decided. 
Agencies and financial depart- 
mentals are to have Monday after- 
noon for their meetings, and the 
newspaper departmental, whose 
change of name was approved, all 
the time they may need. 





C. C. Hosmer with “Perma- 
nent Builder” 


Clare C. Hosmer has become vice- 
president of the Permanent Builder, of 
Chicago, and is in charge of its adver- 
tising.’ He is an architect and a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Illinois Society of Architects. 
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Another 


catalog 


hound in 
INTERLAKEN 
r~ Printed by the Jos. Betz Printing ont 


pany of East Liverpool, O. : 
Bound by the Methodist Book Concern 
of Cincinnati. 


The R.Thomasand Sons Com- 
pany of East Liverpool, Ohio. 
have supplied the electrical 
trade with a catalog of unique 
completeness. It is, indeed, 
an encylopedia on insulators 
and will be used as such 
throughout the electrical 
world. The merit of this 
catalog as well as its purpose, 


naturally led to the selection 
of INTERLAKEN Book Cloth 
for the binding. 


HEN you bind your 
booklet or catalog in 
INTERLAKENBook Cloth 
you -capitalize the instinctive 
respect that everyone has for a 


cloth-bound book. 


Let us send you a copy of 
“Getting Your Booklet Across.” 
It is a cloth-bound explanation 
of the realeconomy and business- 
getting value of fabric bindings. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS, Providence, R. I. 


MuCaKeCN 
ovale C lodh ae 
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The 
Faculty of Getting 
Results 


O secure $30,000.00 worth of business in 
sixty days from a mailing list of 3,000 


names; to increase 
ume of a_ furniture 


the annual sales vol- 
manufacturer from 


$54,000.00 to $270,000.00 through the use of 
direct advertising exclusively; to secure for a 
manufacturer of musical instruments three and 
one-half times the results they had ever been 


able to obtain before— 


These and many other 
miracles of mail merchan- 
dising have become com- 
mon-places here at the 
D. A. C. 


For we have long ago 
acquired that elusive facul- 
ty of actually getting defi- 
nite and traceable results. 

This faculty is the out- 
growth of many elements. 
First, there is the mature 
experience of the individu- 
als who compose this or- 
ganization — the “know- 
how” that comes from 
having been through the 
mill. 

Then there is the pool- 
ing of this individual tal- 
ent and experience in an 
Advisory Board of seven 
praetical merchandising 
men who really evolve re- 
sultful sales plans for 
every D. A. C. client. 

Third,, D. A. C. built 
campaigns are based upon 
definite knowledge of mar- 
kets and marketing con- 
ditions—not on hearsay or 
guesswork. We have got- 
ten the habit of doing 
things thoroughly—of be- 
ing right the first time and 
of handling the client's 


money as though it were 
our own. 

Yurthermore, we know 
human nature. We have 
gained an almost uncanny 
knack of picking the ap- 
peals that make folks buy. 

These are the things that 
have enabled us to acquire 
that priceless faculty of 
getting results. There may 
be others who offer the 
work of some long-haired 
genius or the services of 
an experienced man—but 
nowhere, save at the D. A. 

can you get the com- 
bination of all the elements 
that make for D. A. C. r 
sults. 

Our Advisory Board of 
seven practical merchandis- 
ing men will be glad to 
consider your problems of 
selling and _ distribution, 
and tell you whether this 
faculty of getting results 
can be applied with profit 
to your business. 

Drop us a line today 
tell us something about 
your proposition and what 
you wish to accomplish 
and ask for a copy of our 
house magazine, “The 
Morning Mail.” 


Tue Direct ApvEeRTISING CORPORATION 
W. E. HENKEL, Chairman of the Board 


’ BuRTON BIGELOw, President 
MAXWELL Droke, Vice-Pres. 


A.J RANDALL, Secretary 
B. G. SALTZGABER, Treasurer 


533-B NortH Capito. Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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The Reason Why Advertising 
Should Be Okayed by One Man 


Stanparp Mititinc Company 
New York, Jan. 14, 1921. 
Editor of PRiInTERS’ Ink: 

It has been stated, and truly so, that 
the best advertising committee is one 
composed of a board of five members, 
with four of them absent. In other 
words, too many cooks spoil the broth. 

At just about this point I can imagine 
Mr. Sales Manager, Mr. President or 
Mr. Executive, shaking his head and 
thinking ‘‘another know-it-all, obstinate 
(maybe sore) advertising manager.” But 
not so for a minute, the writer has 
never had the fortune or misfortune, to 
run the gauntlet of an advertising com- 
mittee. 

On the other hand, consultations and 
co-operation with the sales departments 
are most certainly recommended, and as 
far as the matter of a thorough under- 
standing with the treasurer is concerned, 
one can hardly understand how an ad- 
vertising department could function 
without such. But the power of an ad- 
vertising committee should certainly be 
limited to simply setting the general 
policy, plans and financial end, and 
not permitted to work on the details of 
every sketch, every piece of copy, etc. 

For I contend that any advertising 
manager who has had his plans laid out, 
his policy set down, a gencral style to 
be followed given him, an appropriation 
allowed, and cannot get the campaign 
in motion without going before a com- 
mittee at every twist and turn, is not 
deserving of his title. Why have an 
advertising manager, if every member 
of the committee thinks he knows as 
much about advertising as the manager 
himself? Why not hire a twenty-five- 
dollar-a-week clerk, who will at any 
time be set in motion by the pulling of 
the strings of the advertising committee, 
instead of engaging high salaried adver- 
tising experts? 

If you were to plan an addition to 
your plant, you would call in consulta- 
tion the heads of the various depart- 
ments concerned, ascertaining their re- 
quirements and rceiving their recom- 
mendations. But ycu would not have 
your construction engineer sit before 
this same committee, to have them tell 
the engineer how the work should be 
done. Why—because this engineer has 
studied many years on the subject of 
engineering, has had much practical ex- 
perience in his work—you have confi- 
dence in him and admit that he knows 
more about his job than you. Likewise 
in advertising—the advertising manager 
has studied many years about sales and 
advertising, has had much experience, 
but his executives lack the same confi- 
dence in him that they do in the en- 
gineer, and wil! not grant that the ad- 
vertising manager knows more about his 
job than they do, but insist on drawing 
people from every section of the organ- 
ization to take a shot at every piece of 
copy and sketch proposed. 

If you do not have confidence in your 
advertising manager—fire him—there 
really and truly are some good efficient 
ones to take his place. 
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Give your advertising manager your 
policy, sales plans, an appropriation, con- 
sultations with the sales committee, in 
order to bring about a thorough co- 
operation with the sales and advertising 
departments, then let him produce un- 
hindered; if you don’t like what he is 
doing, tell him so, but don’t tie him 
hand and foot. 
W. Tyrer Sancston, 
Director of Adz ertising. 


Tacoma Better Business Bureau 
Begins Work 


Tacoma, Washington, started the new 
year with a Better Business Bureau. The 
money was subscribed by January 1 and 
the bureau began to function immedi- 
ately. The bureau was formed following 
the visit of Richard H. Lee, director- 
counsel of the National Vigilance Com- 
mittee. 

The Tacoma club is preparing to en- 
tertain the Pacific Coast Advertising 
Clubs Association convention in that city 
next July. One of the features of the 
programme is a mid-summer snow frolic, 
which will be held in Rainier National 
Park. Rowe Stewart, president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, and Richard H. Lee have been 
invited to attend. 

At the recent annual elections of the 
club John Condon was re-elected presi- 
dent and Kenneth W. Hood was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. Other offi- 
cers are C. V. Allen, first vice-president; 
P. C. Smith, second vice-president; Mor- 
gan J. Emery, James A. O’Neil, C. Fred- 
erick Cook, W. C.-Saunders, E. E. Lit- 
tle, T. A. Hill and C. C. Hubbard. di- 
rectors. C. V. Allen, Paul T. Shaw, 

. E. Curran, P. C. Smith, James A. 
O'Neil, C. A. Briggs and Spencer Con- 
row, directors of the Better Business 
Bureau. 


Sacramento Starts Creation of 
Better Business Bureau 


The Sacramento, Cal., 
Club., Sacramento, Cal., is forming a 
Better Business Bureau, in accordance 
with suggestions made by Richard H. 
Lee, of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, during his talk before the 
club a few weeks ago A committee 
headed by H. J. Tregellas has been ap- 
pointed and plans to raise a fund of 
$5,000 for the bureau’s first year of 
work. A paid secretary is to be em- 
ployed. 


Advertising 


In San Francisco Automobile 
Advertising 


The William Hughson Company, San 
Francisco, distributor of Fords, Ford- 
son Tractors, Federal Trucks and Lee 
Trailers, has appointed Walter C. John 
son as assistant to Harry Lamster, direc 
tor of advertising and promotion 


Harold Wengler, recently with the 


New York World, has joined the staff 
of the S. C. Beckwith Special 
New York. 


Agency, 











How a Business Was Built Up on 
a Piece of Tape 





Successful Trade-Name Found in Chance Conversation with Retailer 


By Charles L. Benjamin 


HIS month the Earnshaw 
Knitting Co., of Chicago, 
maker of Vanta Baby Garments, 
celebrates its tenth anniversary, 
having been incorporated January 
11, 1911. From a small work- 
room, employing a few girls and 
making a single garment only— 
the now well-known Vanta Vest 
—it has grown to be one of the 
largest plants in the country spe- 
cializing in infants’ knit under- 
wear. Back of this history of 
successful manufacturing and 
merchandizing is an interesting 
story of abiding faith in an idea, 
and a dynamic personality that 
has been a potent factor in im- 
proving the methods of merchan- 
dizing infants’ and children’s wear 
throughout the United States. 
The idea was “no pins, no but- 
tons,” in baby’s wardrobe. The 
personality was that of G. F. 
Earnshaw, founder of the Earn- 
shaw Knitting Co. At the time 
Vanta Baby Garments were first 
placed on the market, there 
seemed to be no demand for a 
new line for there were then, as 
there are to-day, numerous manu- 
facturers making knit underwear 
for infants, and making them 
very well; that is to say, quality 
and workmanship were all that 
could be desired. But one line 
was very much like another. 
There was no outstanding reason 
why a mother should give her 
preference to any of them. Into 
this industry, in which no strik- 
ingly new idea in design had been 
introduced in years, there sud- 
denly burst a new claimant for 
public favor—a little double- 
breasted knit shirt for infants, 
that tied with cute little bows of 
tape, instead of being fastened 
with pins or buttons. Here was 
something that the girl behind the 


Reprinted from “The Infant’s Depart- 
ment.” 
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counter could use to get a 
mother’s attention, something that 
the store could talk about in its 
advertising, and that made talk 
when a pleased purchaser showed 
it to her neighbors and explained 
its advantages. 


DOCTORS AND NURSES KNEW 
MERITS OF TAPE 


Doctors and nurses were the 
first to recommend the Vanta Vest 
for they realize more fully than 
the average person the dangers to 
infant life that lurk in loose pins 
and insecurely fastened buttons. 
Infants, from the time they begin 
to use their hands, convey to their 
mouths any loose articles that 
come within their grasp, and the 
record of deaths and serious in- 
juries caused by swallowing but- 
tons and so-called safety pins con- 
stitutes a ghastly commentary on 
the carelessness of parents. There 
is still another reason why loose 
pins and broken buttons (and 
most buttons on baby garments 
are broken after passing through 
the wringer several times) are 
dangerous things to use for fast- 
ening infants’ clothing. They pick 
or scratch the tender skin, which 
is nature’s insulation against germ 
infection, and thus give rise in 
many cases to painful sores and 
even to blood poisoning. In the 
operating rooms of hospitals, the 
surgeons’ gowns are never fast- 
ened with pins or buttons, which 
cannot be easily sterilized, but al- 
ways with tape ties that are 
sterilized when the garment is 
washed. Doctors and _ nurses, 
therefore, saw in the new little 
garment for babies a method of 
fastening with which they were 
already familiar and the advan- 
tages of which they fully realized. 

But it was not easy, at first, to 
secure orders for the new gar- 
ment. Department’ store buyers 
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Ss ign below on the dotted line... 


We have ready for free dis- 
tribution to business executives 
a new booklet, “The Influence 
of the Letterhead,” a treatise 
on business letter writing, il- 
lustrated with specimens of 
letterheads on 


0 Hampshire Pond 


Men judge you by your letters. 
Letters may build reputation, 
create good-will, establish con- 
fidence—or the reverse. 

And yet few men, today, are 
alive to the tremendous possibili- 
ties of good letters. 

Send for this book about real 
letters. 








HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


Hampshire Paper Co., 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


Please send me, free, your book 
“The Influence of the Letterhead.” 


Nam« 
Firm Name.. cegecee 


Branigan AGEIG06. .6<.c0.0000s2006000606000009 
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Concentrate on Quality 


Every quality argument is 
strengthened by the use of 


ART MAT 


The incomparable dull finish coated 
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The first impression of an 
Art Mat publication is the 
impression of quality. Its full 
dull surface, the dignity of its 
type page, the richness of its 
illustration, and its indescrib- 
able atmosphere of distinction 
and refinement will stamp the 
seal of quality upon your goods 
from the outset. 
Costs more 

Worth much more 
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are conservative; and so are cus- 
tomers, for that matter. Mothers 
are inclined to buy for their 
babies the same kind of garments 
that their mothers bought for 
them when they were infants, and 
only department managers of 
broad vision, who can see the pos- 
sibilities of future business in a 
new line and who are willing to 
do the educational work necessary 
to convert customers, can be re- 
lied on to aid the manufacturer 
in merchandising a line that em- 
bodies a strikingly new idea. It 
is always easier to sell the custo- 
mer what she asks for, but the 
progressive store tries to keep 
ahead of its customers and show 
them something better than the 
article they had in mind. This is 
real service, and in no department 
of the store is helpful advice more 
appreciated than in the infants’ 
department. 


A DEALER ACCIDENTALLY GAVE 
PRODUCT A NAME 

In the early days of the busi- 
ness, Mr. Earnshaw was his own 
salesman and his exuberant en- 
thusiasm for the “no pins, no but- 
tons” idea enabled him to place 
the Vanta Vest on sale in a num- 
ber of progressive stores, all of 
which have since built up a-profit- 
able business on the Vanta line. It 
was the proprietor of one of these 
stores that coined the trade name 
“Vanta,” for in the beginning the 
little vest had no name. This 
man, in spite of his long residence 
in this country, still spoke broken 
English and when, one day, Mr. 
Earnshaw after selling him a bill 
of goods asked him to suggest a 
name for the little garment, he 
replied : 

“Vell, Uneeda Biscuit is a goot 
name; vy don’t vou get a name 
like dot?” 

“The biscuit company already 
has that name,” objected Mr. 
Earnshaw. 

“Sure, I know dot. You don’t 
haf to use the same word; you 
can say ‘I vant a vest.’” And so 
the word “Vanta” was coined, and, 
though few people know the 
origin of the name, it is, perhaps, 
as good a trade-mark as one 
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could devise—short, euphonious 
and easy to remember. 

As the year went by, new gar- 
ments were designed to keep the 
Vanta Vest company—an abdomi- 
nal binder, a teething band, a knit 
gertrude, a nightie, a shaped 
diaper and diaper supporter—all 
free from the curse of pins and 
buttons. The “no pins, no buttons,” 
idea was gradually winning its 
way, but there was one objection 
to the little tape bows that had 
to be overcome. Ordinary tape 
(which was the kind used in the 
manufacture of Vanta Baby Gar- 
ments in the beginning) has an 
annoying way of rolling itself into 
a hard string when washed. This 
made it difficult to tie into a soft, 
flat bow-knot. Mr. Earnshaw set 
to work to remedy this defect. He 
found that the reason ordinary 
tape rolls up when wet is because 
it is woven of threads that all have 
a twist in the same direction. So 
he had a special tape woven in 
which a thread with a right hand 
twist lies next to a thread with a 
left-hand twist; so that the ten- 
dency of one thread to curl up in 
one direction is neutralized by the 
tendency of the adjoining thread 
to twist in the opposite direction. 
This was the origin of Twistless 
Tape, which has ever since been 
used in the manufacture of Vanta 
Baby Garments, and which became 
so popular for use in women’s 
and children’s undergarments that 
it is now sold as a separate prod- 
uct by the Earnshaw Knitting Co. 
in various widths and colors. 

Several years had now passed 
and the business had’ outgrown its 
first small workroom. A _ large 
and modern factory was obtained 
where, with a plentiful supply of 
fresh air and sunlight, the little 
garments could be made under the 
best sanitary conditions. Other 
improvements were introduced. 
For instance, it was the practice 
of some manufacturers of knit 
underwear to use the same pat- 
terns for several sizes and then 
stretch the larger sizes to their 
proper dimensions. This was an 
economy for the manufacturer be- 
cause less knitted fabric was re- 
quired for the larger sizes, but 
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when the garments were washed 
they promptly shrank to their 
original size, or less, and the 
mother who had bought a shirt 
for a three-year-old infant found 
that it was scarcely big enough 
for a one-year-old. Against this 
custom of the trade Mr. Earnshaw 
resolutely set himself in opposi- 
tion. “We are going to make the 
best knit underwear for babies 
that it is possible to turn out, not 
the cheapest,” he said. “I believe 
that the mothers of this country, 
no matter what their financial 
condition, will go the limit when 
buying things for their babies, and 
if we give them a garment that 
won’t shrink, they'll willingly pay 
for the little extra material we 
have to put in it.” So Vanta Baby 
Garments for each age were made 
oversize and then shrunk and 
sterilized at the same time, by 
being immersed in a hot bath that 
took all the shrink out of the 
fabric. Mothers soon learned that 
Vanta Baby Garments will not 
shrink when washed and _ this 
added to their popularity. 

Acting on suggestions made by 
Mr. Earnshaw, many department 
stores have actively identified 
themselves with the infant wel- 
fare work of their community, 
have installed circulating libraries 
of such books as are recom- 
mended by the American Medical 
Association for mothers’ reading, 
and have conducted, with the aid 
of local physicians and nurses, 
lectures on the care and feeding 
of infants that have attracted 
crowds of mothers and expectant 
mothers to the store. Of recent 
years, Mr. Earnshaw’s time has 
been principally occupied in aiding 
department stores to improve the 
service of their infants’ depart- 
ment. He is consulted not only re- 
garding the lines of goods to be 
stocked, but the type of furniture 
and fixtures to be installed; the lo- 
cation of the department; sales 
people (a most important factor) ; 
methods of advertising, etc. In 
connection with advertising, his 
more remarkable feat has been to 
devise a method that enables a 
store to obtain a reliable mailing 
list of expéctant mothers. Usually 
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Concentrated Buying Power 
of Employe Restaurants 


Increase in daily receipts of employe and institutional eating places: 


$38,000.°° $100,000. $290,000. $1,520. 000. 





Increase in equipment investment: 
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Increase in average size of lunch check: 
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Each of 78 plant restaurants in the United States feed more people than 
the biggest hotel in the country. 


Four thousand one hundred important factories are already operating 
eating places for their workers; schools and institutions also add to the 
immensity of this field, which is growing daily. 


Seven different methods of operation are in vogue, among the non-profit 
making restaurants. 


If you manufacture kitchen or dining-room equipment or have a food 
product whose field of sale you wish to broaden, investigate— 


Plant-Restaurant 
anqigunent 


(A Megasine for Operators and Managers of Eating Places in 
Factories and Institutions) 


LYNE S. METCALFE, Publisher 
Five North La Salle St., Chicago 














Five Thousand Quantity Buyers, With High Credit Rating in This Extensive 
Field, Await Your Message in the Columns of the March Issue 


A Limited Number of Preferred Positions Open 
Write Today for Rate Card and Full Information 
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Does your business 
require more credit? 


“Industries which were fundamentally sound 
have failed for want of credit at a critical time 
because bankers did not feel themselves suffi- 
ciently informed upon all conditions to justify 
them in continued support?’ — Bulletin of The 
National City Bank of New York. 


Credit is a science—a specialized branch of bank- 
ing which the busy manufacturer or merchant 
seldom has time to master. And when emergen- 
cies arise, this unfamiliarity with the underlying 
principles of credit is often a serious handicap to 


the applicant. 


If you feel you are entitled to more credit, 
whether in the form of bank loans or sound in- 
vestment securities, and can employ such credit to 
advantage, we suggest that you talk the matter 
over with us. We are not bankers, and especially 
avoid all commitments; but, if the facts warrant, 
we will prepare your application in form to com- 
mand the attention and interest of banker and 
investor. 


Money is a commodity to be bid for through 


sound values attractively presented. 


JOPLING & PERRIN 
18 Exchange Place, New York City 
Telephone Bowling Green 7740 


Experience shows that bankers refuse more 
applications for credit because the right 
to the loan is not clearly proved than 
because proper security is really lacking. 
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a store gets its information re- 
garding births from the record of 
vital statistics kept by the Health 
Department, but the layette is pur- 
chased before the baby is born, 
not afterward. By the Earn- 
shaw plan, the names and ad- 
dresses of expectant mothers are 
obtained several months before 
their confinement, thus giving the 
store ample time to advertise its 
ability to supply the needs of the 
expected infant. 

Talking one day with the editor 
of a dry goods trade journal, the 
writer of this brief history of the 
Earnshaw Knitting Co. related 
some of the things that Mr. Earn- 
shaw had done to put the mer- 
chandising of infants’ wear on 
a better and more profitable basis. 
“That’s all very well,” said the 
editor, who prides himself on be- 
ing what is called a “practical” 
man, “but what has he gotten out 
of all this missionary work? 
Wouldn’t he have made more 
money if he had stuck to the 
manufacturing and selling of his 
own particular line and let the de- 
partment stores work out their 
own problems?” 

Perhaps so and yet there must 
be a lot of satisfaction in looking 
back and recalling how in store 
after store the infants’ section has 
been developed from an out-of- 
the-way corner, that nobody but 
the poor buyer took any interest 
in, to one of the most important 
and profitable departments of the 
establishment. And the work 
that he has done has not been 
without its reward, for people are 
so constituted that they cannot 
rest until they have given tit for 
tat. Do them an ill turn and they 
will get even with you. Do them 
a good turn and they'll get even, 
too. The growth of the business 
of the Earnshaw Knitting Co. is 
the best answer to the question: 
“Does it pay to go out of your 
way to help the other fellow?” 





Leaves Agency Field for Trade 
Publication 


Willem Kavli, formerly of Johnson 
Read & Company, Chicago advertising 


agency, has joined the editorial staff of 


Furniture Age, of that city 
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TURN BACK IN 
YOUR MIND 


all the hours you have 
spent in searching through 
individual rate card files— 
fingering over the cards— 
in a vain attempt to locate 
just the information you 
want, isn’t it nerve racking? 
Think of the great waste in 
time—the difficulty of mak- 
ing quick comparisons. 

Our service is the solu- 
tion. It takes the place 
of the individual rate card 
files—gives you the latest, 
complete, accurate, de- 
pendable information ar- 
tanged practically in chart 
form. You can find your 
answer to almost any one 
of a million questions 
within ten seconds. You 
can make valuable com- 
parisons as quick asa flash. 

Our service will save 
from 50 to 500 hours per 
year of your time—save 
your patience—and enable 
you to prepare your sched- 
ules with the utmost in 
efficiency. 


Copy on Approval 


Judge these facts for your- 
self by dropping us a line on 
your letterhead, and we'll 
gladly send you a current 
copy of our service (which 
is revised monthly) on 10 
days’ approval. 


309 Saturday Night Building 
DETROIT, MICH. 
References: 
Any Advertising Agency 
National Advertiser 
Publisher or Publishers’ 
Representative . 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


“Cost of Doing Business’’ 
““Overhead’”’ 
“Cost of Merchandise”’ 
**Product’”’ 
**Profit’’ 


If you know exact “‘overhead’’—cost of doing 
business—you know the exact per cent of profit, 
too, and are rolling in peace and prosperity. 


“But’”’ 


if you don’t know one, you don’t know the 
other, and you are billed thro’ to the 


“Scrap Heap” 


{f you are not perfectly pleased with pamphlet, 
say so; return, and we will gladly refund 
your money, as we are not entitled to keep 
your money if you don’t keep the pamphlet. 


The United States Trade Commission, Wash- 
ington, says: “‘There are over 300,000 manu- 
facturers in the U. 8., and only 1 in every 10 
of them knows how to figure cost of doing busi- 
ness—overhead, separate from the cost of what 
they manwfacture.”” Just think of it! Only 
30,000 know how much the cost of overhead 
is and what per cent profit they make on what 
a manufacture, and the other 270,000 don’t 
now 


What Percent is Profit ? 


What Percent is Cost of Doing 
Business? 


What Percent is Cost of Goods? 


On Every Dollar of Business 
They Do 


If you know and have the correct system 
and know how to figure right, you do not want 
this pamphlet, but if you do not know it will 
pay you to get it and read it. If you don’t 
care to keep it, you can return it and get 
your 50 cents back any time. 


If you don’t know what your ‘“‘overhead cost 
is,"’ how do you know how much profit you are 
making? How do you know what you are do- 
ing? You don’t know! You are losing money! 
You should have a known, exact, right, abso- 
lute, correct system of knowing ‘‘cost of do- 
ing business’’—‘‘overhead.’’ 


Adding a certain per cent to cost of buying 
price of goods does not give you the cost of 
“‘overhead’’—what it ‘‘costs to do business.” 
If you don’t add your per cent to selling price, 
which must include the ‘‘overhead’’ and 
“*profit,”” you are heading for bankruptcy. 


There are over 2,000,000 different business 
concerns in the U. S.—retailers, wholesalers 
and jobbers—buying and selling merchandise; 
and not 2 in every 75 of them know how 
much per cent cost of doing business is, on 
every dollar of business they do, with a sure 
= cent of profit on every dollar of business 
they 


This pamphlet shows—makes plain and clear, 
every minute, day, week, month and year, 
where you stand in business. 


If you don’t care to keep the pamphlet after 
you have read it, send it right back and get 
yur 50 cents back—you don’t have to keep 
it if you are not satisfied. 


R. J. H. SMITH 
Dept. 3 
310 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Not Too Wise to Learn from 
Advertising Salesmen 


Joint Corree Trape Pusiicity Com- 
MITTEE OF THE UNITED STATES 
New York, January 21, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I like your little lecture to the busy 
executives who object to being “an- 
noyed” by advertising solicitors. I wish 
I knew all there is to know about ad- 
vertising. If I did I should save a 
lot of time by not listening to the men 
who sell space and novelties. As 
things are, it is a rare salesman who 
gets away from this office without leav- 
ing information that more than repays 
me for the time he takes. 

The average advertising manager 
would soon get into a rut if it were 
not for the missionary work of adver- 
tising salesmen. 

Some of them, of course, are better 
missionaries than others, and once in a 
while a man comes along who makes a 
nuisance of himself; but this is not 
confined tothe advertising business. 

The average solicitor knows his own 
wares. Where he fails sometimes, as 
far as my own observation goes, is not 
in making himself acquainted, at least 
in a general way, with the nature of 
the campaign to which he is trying to 
make a sale. 

Perhaps this is more noticeable in 
association advertising. Co-operative 
publicity such as that done by the Joint 
Coffee Trade Publicity Committee is 
comparatively new in the advertising 
field, and the average solicitor as yet 
has not covered its problems. It is a 
peculiarity of the advertising man’s 
psychology that he thinks his own cam- 
paign is unique. The solicitor who 
comes to him with some general under- 
standing of the advertising manager’s 
special difficulties gets a warm welcome. 

The perusal of the excellent series 
on association advertising that recently 
appeared in Printers’ Ink would re- 
pay any solicitor who calls on the man- 
agers of co-operative campaigns. This 
kind of advertising is coming into wider 
use and a knowledge of its principles 
should be part of the stock in trade 
of every advertising salesman. 


Aten P. Ames, 
Publicity Director. 


C. C. Applegate with “The 
Tatler” 


C. C. Applegate, formerly with the 
Aeolian Company, New York, and who 
has been a publishers’ representative in 
the Eastern territory, has become East- 
ern advertising representative of The 
Tatler, published monthly by the Tatler 
Publishing Company, New York. 


R. H. Wells Opens Agency in 
San Francisco 


_ Ralph H. Wells, until recently adver- 
tising manager for A Hall & Son, 


Inc., has_ opened an advertising office 
in San Francisco. 
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Dear Mr. Sherbow: 


sh I am told that you publish a set of four 
: volumes called Sherbow’s Type Charts 
“ for Advertising, in which one sees imaged 
“4 hundreds of combinations of text, head- 
ys lines, borders, subheads, and so on—so 
‘J that a man struggling with a layout can 
ns find almost any. combination he is likely 
r to think of, all set up and ready to look 


at. This beats guessing “how it will 
look.” It beats having a printer set it up 
experimentally, while closing dates draw 
grimly nigh. It sounds like giving us 
fellows the vividly accurate mental eye 
of the trained typographer. 

What do you charge foraset? What do 
the Charts look like? Can aman take a set 
on trial without committing himself to buy ? 

Let me have full details, by mail. Don’t 
send a salesman. Yours truly, 


(Remove only this coupon) 
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MY NAME 





MY POSITION 





MY FIRM 





OUR ADDRESS 








To BENJAMIN SHERBOW, 
50 Union Square, New York. 




















Sherbow’s Type Charts 
for Advertising 


“Everything visualized ” 
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from the 
William 
W inter 
of 
Advertising 





ere follows a letter from the discerning George 
French: 


“From the Taylor store in Cleveland I yesterday re- 
ceived your book on that city—‘Cleveland’s Golden 
Story’—and before I sought my downy I had read 
it—every particular word of it. 





“I do not know exactly how to characterize that in the 
book which interested me. It is, I guess, the informality 
of the style, the lucidity of it, the making me see with- 
out intensity or effort in the style. It is so much like 
an informal talk. The book is in the Wallen style.” 


JAMES WALLEN 


Persuasive 


Advertising Copy 





J. JAY FULLER STUDY: 
EXECUTIVE ASSOCIATE EAST AURORA’ N77 Y 














Europe Favors Advertised Money 
Orders 


Private Paper Gains Prestige Over Currency 


By Harry Thompson Mitchell 


[XN certain parts of Europe, shop- 
keepers much prefer payment 
in the paper promises of private 
financial and commercial institu- 
tions than in good old Uncle 
Sam’s good old coin of the realm. 
It is a most natural condition and 
entirely logical. It is the result 
of years of cumulative advertis- 
ing. The direct and indirect pub- 
licity given to travelers’ checks, 
money orders and bank drafts by 
concerns like the American Ex- 
press Company has made this sort 
of paper far more familiar abroad 
than actual American greenbacks 
or coin: Hence, the more ready 
acceptance of it. 

Recently there came to the 
American Express Company an 
appealing S. O. S. from a Red 
Cross man in far-away Vladi- 
vostok. “For goodness sake shoot 
me some travelers’ checks, quick!” 
he wrote. “There’s about as much 
chance of spending our green- 
backs out here as there is of pass- 
ing tobacco coupons for money 
back in God’s country.” 

Not long ago a New Yorker 
visiting Berlin received twice as 
many marks for travelers’ checks 
as he could get for American 
paper money. From Poland, the 
Balkans, and even from England 
and France, come reports of a 
universal preference for either 
travelers’ checks or money orders 
over honest-to-goodness jingle. 

It is interesting to trace how 
the American Express Company, 
for example, has so popularized 
its paper. For years, instead of 
buying big space in European pub- 
lications, it has devoted its appeal 
chiefly to the foreigners of Amer- 
ica and American tourists. It is 
advertising its travelers’ checks, 
money orders and bank drafts 
in foreign-language newspapers 
throughout the United States, and 
putting out booklets, posters, post- 





cards and the like in fifteen lan- 
guages and dialects. 

This advertising is designed to 
teach the alien population of the 
country that this sort of exchange 
paper offers a safe, convenient 
method of sending money home. 
Recent advertisements show a 
bridge spanning the Atlantic, con- 
necting the company’s main office 
with its various branches in 
Europe. These advertisements 
are captioned “The American Ex- 
press Company Bridges the Ocean 
in Sending Your Money Home”— 
translated in many tongues. 

Go down, if you will, into any 
of New York’s foreign colonies, 
and in the restaurants and mer- 
cantile shops you'll find picture 
postcards showing on one side the 
American Express Company’s 
main office, with advertising text, 
and blank on the reverse side— 
placed there for foreigners to pick 
up and use in writing home. 

Meantime the American Ex- 
press Company’s branch offices all 
over the world are distributing 
explanatory literature and making 
use of posters. 

The company’s travelers’ checks 
are advertised broadcast in pe- 
riodicals, newspapers and street 
cars, and likewise its money or- 
ders. Tourists are urged to adopt 
the former for safety’s sake. The 
advertising points out that a per- 
son is protected against loss or 
theft, and that he will find them a 
more convenient form of funds in 
other countries. 

After years of this sort of pub- 
licity few foreigners send money 
abroad except by money order or 
draft, and likewise few tourists 
ever set forth without a supply 
of travelers’ checks. As a con- 
sequence, the appearance of 
American currency is little known 
except among bankers of the 
larger cities. People of other 
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We Need Some 
More Men 


Some time ago we ad- 
vertised for a particular 
type of man to act as dis- 
trict manager. We got 
him. Now we want 
some more of the same 
sort. Here are the qual- 
ifications : 

He must have sales 
ability, the knack of get- 
ting along with his cus- 
tomers and the house. 
The job calls for person- 
ality and can only be 
filled by one used to sell- 
ing on quality. We 
would not be interested 
in a man who could not 
show earnings of $5000 a 
year as a salesman. 

He must have enough 
money to finance himself 
until he has made a start. 

He must have common 
sense, practical experi- 
ence in installation work. 

To such a man we of- 
fer exclusive territory 
and a chance to make up- 
wards of $10,000. 

The territory open is 
in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana and Eastern Mis- 
souri. 


FLEXLUME SIGN CO., 
74 Kail St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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lands, used to receiving money 
from their relatives in America 
by money order or draft, and ac- 
customed to seeing most Ameri- 
can tourists using travelers’ 
checks, have really come to look 
upon them as being more valuable 
than American money itself. 

There are still a few places in 
Europe, however, where Uncle 
Sam’s dollar is eagerly sought, 
where tradespeople and others 
literally snatch at the eagle’s tail- 
feathers. In Austria and Hun- 
gary, and to a lesser extent in 
Galicia, it is possible to buy more 
with American currency than with 
the equivalent of local lucre. 

There is a psychological reason 
for this condition. It is the effect 
of prestige. The American dol- 
lar is the only thing these. people 
know of that hasn’t gone down 
in value. A crown is just a 
crown, worth so much or so lit- 
tle, but a dollar—that’s still some 
coin! 

And yet, even in parts of these 
few dollar-mad countries, trav- 
elers’ checks and money orders 
stack up higher among the bour- 
geois. Money orders and trav- 
elers’ checks circulate in some sec- 
tions so freely they are known as 
“blue money”—and blue means 
best. A person indorses a money 
order and it forthwith begins to 
change hands like the real thing. 
People buy things with ’em, get 
change in crowns, and the paper 
keeps going from pocket to pocket 
until it is on the verge of falling 
to pieces. Then someone at last 
gets a bit fearful it will fall apart 
and takes it, worn and tattered, 
to a bank to cash it. 

There may be in this situation 
just the germ of a suggestion for 
the popularization of other Ameri- 
can products in Europe. The 
American Express Company has 
learned that advertising to the 
foreign element in America pays 
handsomely, that aliens here, once 
they are thoroughly sold on any- 
thing, almost invariably tell their 
families and relatives back home 
all about it. They become veri- 
all about it. They become veritable 
salesmen, and whatever they say 
carries with it strong conviction. 
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The First Paper of the Retail Tire Industry 
HAS ABSORBED 


Vulcanizer & Tire Dealer 


The Tire Trade Business Builder 


This amalgamation, effective with the January issue, results 
in the strongest and most influential trade paper reaching 
the tire dealer and vulcanizer. 
Let us send you complete details and show you 


why this is the logical medium to use in reach- 
ing the retail tire industry. 


The GARDNER, MOFFAT CO., Ine. 
225 Fourth Avenue New York 
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Announcement 


| MR. H. A. DINGWALL 


| Formerly with Everybody’s 
Magazine, joins the Ad- : 
vertising Department of 


THE 
MODERN PRISCILLA 


| Mr. Dingwall becomes amem- 
| ber of the Eastern Staff with f b 
| headquarters in New York. 





The Priscilla Co. 


Boston 
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Let’s All Hear the Evidence 


New York, Jan. 19, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I believe the representatives, as a 
class, will be thankful to Printers’ Ink 
for the very expressive article, by the 
president of 2 manufacturing company, 
which starts on page 10 of your issue 
for January 13. 

The stand taken by the writer is ab- 
solutely logical and right. Most of us 
wish there were five or six men to be 
satisfied in every case. Advertising 
would then be more likely to receive 
the consideration to which it is entitled. 

An advertising committee on every 
account would gladden the heart of the 
representative. Then give the represen- 
tative an opportunity to appear before 
the entire committee, instead of com- 
pelling him, as is so often done, to rest 
his case after one interview, depending 
upon some half-interested individual to 
pass the story along. ‘ 

In one of our largest agencies there 
is a space buyer. He is the only one 
who sees the space seller. It matters 
not what the proposition, the represen- 
tative is not supposed to get beyond 
him. This space buyer relays the story 
to the Plan’ Department—the Plan De- 
partment takes it up with the solicitor 
in charge of the account for the agency. 
This solicitor takes it up with the ad- 
vertising manager of the client, who, in 
turn, refers it to the president of the 
company, if he thinks it advisable. 

It happened that the Plan Depart- 
ent of this particular agency thought a 
certain proposition not good enough to 
be passed along, hence it never reached 
the president. As a matter of fact, it 
was just what he wanted, because he 
bought it when it was called to his at- 
tention through another source. 

If there are five people who have to 
decide what is to be done, why not in 
fairness to the business and to everyone 
concerned let the representative tell his 
story to the five, or whatever the num- 
ber may be? 

Is it right to have an advertising man- 
ager who has the power to turn down 
a representative and refuse a proposi- 
tion, unless he be given equal power to 
accept? 

By all means let there be a full jury 
on every case, but see to it that all the 
evidence is heard by all the jury. 

S. E. Lerrn. 


Newspapers Reduce Prices 


The Steubenville, Ohio, Herald Star 
and also the Gazette, published in the 
same city, have announced that their 
selling price hereafter will be 2 cents 
per copy. Both papers have been charg- 
ing 3 cents for some months. 


Moon Goes to Simmons Agency 


E. B. Moon, who for some time has 
been director of merchandising service 
with the Orange Judd Company, Chi- 
cago, has become marketing counsel 
for the Simmons Associates, advertis- 
ing agency, in that city. 
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& 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


The department store of M. Rich 
& Bros. Co., Atlanta, has just 
distributed among its employees 
a bonus totaling $107,000.00. 
This compares with $80,000.00 
apportioned last year. 


The amount of bonus is based 
upon annual sales. 


For years Rich’s has concentrated 
its advertising in The Atlanta 
Journal. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 
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This Is the Age 
of Specialists ! 


GREAT rich market is 

waiting for your product 
—10,000,000 thriving people 
want to be your customers ! 
They are right here, in the United 
States, a force in our progress and 
prosperity — yet you are neglecting 
them! Or, very likely, you are telling 
them a sales-story which cannot 
interest them. 


It is high time you went after these 
10,000,000 effectually. And it 
is high time you got in touch with 
the one organization that KNOWS 
this greatest of special murkets! 


ACORN AGENCY, INc. 
Advertising 
132 Nassau St., New York 


CINCINNATI 





PHILADELPHIA 

















A Big Foreign Trade Man 


of unusual personality, orig- 
inality and versatility, with 
fifteen years of constant con- 
tact. with exporting man- 
ufacturers, a recognized 
authority on foreign trade, 
an effective public speaker, 
wants to capitalize his abil- 
ity and experience. 





This is a real opportunity 
for a manufacturer of the 
first rank to put himself in 
an invincible position in 
foreign markets. Any large 
institution seeking to serve 
exporting manufacturers 
-will also do well to investi- 
gate. 


Address “F. T. M.,” Box 
107, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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A “How to Get the Most Out 
of the Dollar” Meeting 


In an endeavor to discover how to get 
the most out of the advertising dollar 
and the publishing dollar, members ot 
the New York Business Publishers’ As- 
sociation will gather at the Machinery 
Club, in that city, on January 28, to 
listen to W. L. Rickard, of Rickard & 
Sloan, advertising agency; M. ; 
O’Neill of Machinery and Roger W. 
Allen, of the American Hatter. 

The advertising dollar explanation 
will come from Mr. Rickard, while the 
publishing dollar lessons will be given 
by Mr. O’Neill and Mr. Allen. 

The officers of this association are: 
President, Robert H. McCready, of the 
McCready Publishing Co.; vice-presi- 
dent, J. Malcolm Muir, vice-president 
of the McGraw-Hill Cs. Inc.; secre- 
tary, Charles S. Baur, of The Iron 
Age; treasurer, Edgar J. Buttenheim, 
of American City. 

The meeting on January 28 is the 
regular monthly meeting of the asso- 
ciation. Heretofore, the monthly meet- 
ing has been held at the Automobile 
Club. 


Former Philadelphia “Press” 
Men Dine 


There was a touch of the reminis- 
cent in the reunion of men who for- 
merely “got out” the old Philadelphia 
Press, held on January 15. From all 
over the country came former Press 
editors, solicitors, columnists, reporters 
and correspondents, many of them hav- 
ing gained distinction in journalistic 
fields, Over 200 attended, among them 
Governor of Pennsylvania William C. 
Sproul, once the Press correspondent 
for lower Delaware County, and Cyrus 

K, Curtis, who formerly handled 
advertising for the Weekly Press and 
who recently purchased the Press 
property. 


Fruit Preservers to Advertise 


An advertising campaign to educate 
the public to a greater consumption of 
jams, preserves and jellies, is included 
in the programme of the National Pre- 
servers’ and Fruit Products’ Associa- 
tion, which held its annual convention 
in Philadelphia, January 17 and 18. 
More than one hundred delegates were 
present. 


Minneapolis Ad Club Has a 
wasn 
Clinic 
The Advertising Club, of Minne- 
apolis, has instituted a new depart- 
ment, to be known as_ advertising 
clinic. This department will study the 
ethics of advertising from the stand- 
point of art, copy and truth in adver- 
tising. 








Andrew Mustapick, who has been a 
member of the space-buying staff of 
Frank Seaman, Inc., New York, for 
the last four years is now with High- 
way Transportation, New York. 
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GUERNSEY 
CMOORE 


and ASSOCIATED ARTISTS of PHILADELPHIA 
ARR GE aE TS aS 








ecause of Mr.Moore's Saturday 
Evenin mt Bone she gn he 


is a iall quipp ped to aid 
in develop ja style of layout and 
tte mye le to the candies of 


Post users he advertisers generally 


We are preparing a booklet of Mr.Moore's 
work which will be sent on request 


YW/i630 Sansom Street 
CPHILADELPHIA 
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A Business Building Service 
Worth Looking Into 


E are going to use this space to talk about ourselves, 
in the interest ‘of those interested in the building field. 


53 
* 
+ 
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Everything that has to do with building construction, and 
the development of public buildings and private homes, in- 
side and out, we make a specialty of advertising. 


Chose this field some 16 years ago because we like it the 
most; know it the best; and are best singed to handle its 
type of advertising. 


It allows a most intensive cultivation of our capabilities. 
Hence we get the best results for our clients. 


By concentrating our thoughts and efforts on accounts having 
interlocking interests, we are thinking and working for each, 
while thinking and working for all. 


If your business has to do with the general building field, 
then we can serve you. 


If you are looking for an advertising agency that is small 
enough to give a personal service, while still old enough and 
large enough to have some rather notable successes to its 
credit, then we can serve you. 


At your suggestion, we would be glad to talk over your 
side and our side, regardless of whether you propose to 
advertise this year or next. In any event, you can but 
admit that your selling plan should be planned in advance, 
to mesh with the gears of your advertising. 


UTHILL. ADVERTISING AGENC 





L. W. C. Tuthill, President 
1133 BROADWAY 


Me: 
NEW YORK . 
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A Selected Li 


ist of House 
Magazines 


Second Instalment of PRINTERS’ INK’s Revised Compilation 


Macon, Ga. 
Fourth National Review.” 
Fourth National Bank, Wichita, Kan- 


Fourth National Bank, 


sas. “Big Fourth.” 

oe <A Pt & Eng. Co., 

Franklin’ *s Key.” 

Fruhent” Bros. & Co. bie 
hauf Service.” 

Fruin- Colnin Contracting Co., 
“Current Construction.” 

Gage Printing Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, 
Mich. “Gage Readings.” 

Galion Metallic Vault Coy Galion, Ohio. 
“Galion Seal.” 

Gane ___ Brothers & Lane, 
“Bindery Talk.” 

Garford Motor Truck Co., Lima, Ohio. 
“Haul Age.” 

Garrett & Massie, Inc., Richmond, Va. 
“Proof Sheet.’ 

Gaston, Williams & Wigmore, Inc., New 
York. “G. W. W. Bulletin.” 

Gatchel & Manning, Inc., Philadelphia. 


Toledo, 
“Fru- 


St. Louis. 


New York. 


Chicago. 


“Etchings.” 
Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colo. “More 
Mileage.” 
Gazette rinting Company, Mattoon, 
“Gee-Pea.” 
P. A. Geier Co., Cleveland. “Royal 
Breezes.” 
Bong A. Geiger Co., Cleveland. 
ogs 


Seta Aluminum & Brass Mfg. Co., 
Detroit. ‘“‘Ring True Magazine.’ 
General Cigar Co., Inc., New York. 

“Burning Question.” 
General Fire roofing Co., Youngstown, 
hio. éneral Fireproofing (Ar- 
chitects, etc.). “Selling Facts” 
(Dealers, etc.). 
General Motors Truck Co., 
Mich. “Truck Talk.” 
General Optical Company, Inc., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. “Scope.” 
Geometric Tool Co., New Haven, Conn. 
hreads.” 
Georgia Railway and Power Company, 


Pontiac, 


tlanta, Ga. “Here We Are.” 
-«* Optical Co., Boston. “Globe 
ws. 
Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati. “Globe- 


Vernicke Doings.” 
Gold Medal Camp Furniture Mig. Co., 
Racine, Wis. “Camper.” 


B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. “Goodrich Dealer” (Garage 
and Tire Dealers). “Goodrich 
Druggist” (Drug Trade). 


Good - & Rubber Co., Akron, 
“Goodyear 


& Ferguson, New York. 
“Gordon.” 

H. W. Gossard Co., Chicago. “Gossard 
Corsetiere and Merchandiser.” 
Gervaise Graham, Chicago. “Graham 

News.” 
Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. “Leonard Sales- 
man Magazine. 
Grand Union Tea Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“G. U. Herald.” 


” 
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Gray Printing Co., 
ray Print.” 
Great Western Sugar Co., Denver, Colo. 
“Sugar Press,” 

Green Bay Foundry & Machine Works, 
Green Bay, Wis. “Stub End.” 
Greenfield Tap & e. _ Green- 
field, Mass. “G. felix. 
Greenshields & Company, Montreal, 

Que. “Greenshields’ Monthly Re. 
view & ng ong estions.”’ 
Grinnell eo rovidence, 
R. I. “Grinnell Gomniee Bulletin.” 
Gross Photo Supply Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
“Professional Factenra her.” 
Grosset & Dunlap, New York. “Busi- 
ness Promotor.” 
Gulbransen-Dickinson Co., 
“Gulbransen Bulletin.” 
H-O A ns ae Buffalo, N. Y. 
‘orce. 
Habitshaw Electric Cable Co., 
Y. “Wire Message. 
Hackney &, Moale Co., Asheville, 0. 


Jobn Hallam, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
“Hallam’s Fur News.” 

Hammermill Paper Co.,_ Erie, Pa. 
“Selling the Service of Printing.” 

Hancock erfecting Lineup Machine 
Company, Lynn, Mass. “Silver 


Lining.” 
F,. A. Hardy & Co., “Hardy 
“Nitrolite.” 


Messenger.” 
Indianapolis, 


Fostoria, Ohio. 


Chicago. 
“H-O 


Yonkers, 


Chicago. 


Harter Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Robert H. Hassler, Inc., 
Ind. “Hassler Hits.” 

Haynes Automobile Co., Kokomo, Ind. 
“Haynes Pioneer.” 

Hays _ Stationery CO New York. 


George H. Hees Son & Co., Ltd., 
oronto, Ont. “Window.” 

B. Heinemann Lumber Co., Wausau, 
Wis. “Service.” 

Hendee Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 
“Wigwam News.” 

Hendler Creamery Co., Baltimore, Md. 


“Dipper.” 

Hennegan Co., Cincinnati. “Monthly 
Reminder.” 

Herald Press, Montreal, Que. 
“Graphica.” 


Hercules Gas Engine Co., Evansville, 

nd. “Hercules News.” 

Hpten, Hollweg & Co., ,Indianapolis, 

“Sales Bulletin.’ 

Otis Hidden Co.,. Louisville, Ky. “Hid- 
den’s Hints.” 

Hill, Clarke & Co., Inc., Boston. “Bos- 
ton Blue Bulletin.’ 

Hobson Printing Co., 
“Printing That Sells.” 

Holt Mfg. Co., Stockton, Cal. 
pillar Times.” 

Frank Holton & Co., Elkhorn, Wis. 
“Holton’s Harmony Hints” (Or- 
chestra Men). “Holton Booster” 
(Dealers). 

H. P. Hood & Sons, Boston. 
Pastures.” 

Hood Printing Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
“Putting It Over.” 


E aston, Pa. 


“Cater- 


“Green 











Advertising 
Writer 
and Executive 


is parting company with 
one of the country’s 
largest agencies. He has 
been prominently identi- 
fied with several national 
successes during the past 
two years. His associates 
say he can plan and write 
real advertising. He has 
done contact work 
a-plenty and has many 
friends who are familiar 
with his work. 


He would like to join a 
progressive agency; are 
you interested? Address 
“F. J..” Box 100, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





A Sales Manager With 
Successful Shoe Experi- 


ence. is Wanted by a 
boot and shoe manufacturer do- 
ing a large National business. 


The house is one of old standing 
and the line is popular priced and 
well established. 

The chief executive is young, force- 
ful and progressive and places proper 
value on men who do things. 

Price will not get this job, but real, 
red-blooded proven ability will. 

If you have had actual selling expe- 
rience yourself— 

If you can show the other fellow 
how to do it— 

If you know the details of success- 
ful sales management, from analysis 
to quota accomplishment— e 

If your credentials are right—and 
if you are a leader of men— 

Then give full details about yourself 
and believe they will be treated with 
entire confidence. 

Address B. T., Box 105, 
Printers’ Ink. 


care of 
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Hoosier Mfg. Co., Newcastle, Ind. 

“Hoosier Ginger.” 
Hoover Suction Sweeper Co., North 
Newsy 


Canton, Ohio. “Hoover 
News.” 

‘Hotels Statler Co., Ine. Buffalo, 
N. “Statler Salesmanship. ” 
Houdaille’ Co., Buffalo, N. Y. “Hou- 

daille Shocks.” 
E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia. 


“Houghton Line. ” “Houghton In- 
dustrial Digest.” 

House of poets. Ltd., Toronto, 
0 “Hustle 

House of Papoenhelnce, Chicago. 
“Kuppenheimer Retailer.” 

Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit. 


“Hudson Triangle.” 

Hudson River Day Line, New York. 
“Hudson River Day Line Maga- 
zine.” 

Hughes-Buie Co., El 
“Hubuco’ Bulletin.” 

Hummel & Downing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. “A Case of Boxes.” 


Paso, Texas. 


Bemgpeey Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
“Pilot.” 
Hurley Machine Co., Chicago. “Hur- 


ley Message.” 
Hurty-Peck & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
“Hurty-Peck Idea.” 
Alton, Il. 





Illinois lass Company, 
“Bottles 


Imperial Furniture Co., Grand Rap. 
ids, Mich. “Imperial Messenger.” 
Imperial Life Assurance Co. of Can- 
ada, Toronto, Ont. “Imperial Life- 


Guard”. 

Indian Refining Co., New York. “Havo- 
line Trade News. 
Indiana Farmer's Guide, Huntington, 

Ind. “Business Chat.” 
Indiana Truck Corp., Marion, Ind. 
“Indiana Booster.” 

Indianapolis Engraving and Electrotyp- 
ing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. “Graphic 
Arts Bulletin.” 

Robert H. Ingersoll & Bro. New 
York. ng Pocket Maga- 
zine.” “Watch Words.” 

International Cork Co., Brooklyn, u.. ¥. 

Re-Ly-On Bottler.” 


International Correspondence Schools, 
Scranton, _ "a Ge Messen- 
ger.” 


International Harvester Co., Chicago. 
“International Trail.’ 

International Motor scompany, New 
York. “Mack Bulld 

International Syndicate, Seitmese, Md. 

d-route.’ 

Ivanhoe Regent Works of G. E. Co., 
Cleveland. ‘“Hunchman.” 

Jobusy Brothers, New York. “Good 
ews for Bakers & Confectioners.” 

on D. Jacobs Co., Philadelphia. 
“ co ec. ’ 


James fg. Co., Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
“James Barn Magazine.” 

Jeffrey & McPherson Co., Minneapolis, 

nn. “Proof.” 

John F. Jelke Co. Chicago. “Good 
Luck News.” 

Jennison - Wright Company, Toledo, 
Ohio. “Kreolite News. 

Jewel Tea Co., Inc., Chicago. “New 


Jewel Ways.” 

Jobson Printing Co., 
“Jobson’s Journal. - 

AM. A. Johnson & Co., Boston. 

Statement.’ 


Louisville, Ky. 


“Plain 
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Announcements 











The Thirteenth Annual 


Louisville Automotive Show 
February 21th to 26th, Inclusive 


The Principal Automotive Exhibition South of the 
Ohio River. ; 


Sunday, February 20 
The Courier-Journal 


Will Issue Its Thirteenth Annual 


AUTOMOTIVE NUMBER 


Qoonmea> 


Wednesday Afternoon, Feb. 23 
The Louisville Times 


Will Issue Its Annual 


MIDWEEK SHOW NUMBER 


Space Reservations Should Not Be Delayed 








THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 





| New York Chicago Detroit St. Louis Kansas City Atlanta ¢ 
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OFF ICE. SPACE 








and Full Floors in the Printing Crafts Building 


EIGHTH AVENUE, 33rp To 34TH STREETS 
Heart of the New West-Side Business Center 


ALL TRAVEL ROUTES immedi- 


ately available: 


AGENT 








id 


CROSS & BROWN CO. 


7th Ave. and Broadway Subways 
6th Ave. and 9th Ave. Elevated 


Hudson Tubes 


Pennsylvania, Long Island, and 


inter-connecting railroads 


18 E 41st Street 


(Phone Murray Hill 7100) 


or on premises 


FULL COMMISSION TO BROKERS 
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Johnson & og Son, New Brunswick, 


| ee ed Cross Notes” (Doc- 
tors). “Red Cross Messenger” 
(Dealers). 


Jordan Motor Car Co., Cleveland. 


Kable Bros. Co. Mount Morris, IIl. | 


“Kablegram.” 
Kalamazoo Pant Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. “A Pant or wo.” 
a Company, New York. “Good 
Wil 


E adara ,Katzinger Co., Chicago. 
“Dough. 

Kaustine Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
“Kaustine Animator.” 

Kaynee Co., Cleveland. “Loop.” 

Geo. E. Keith Co., Brockton, ampello, 
Mass. ‘“‘Walk-Over Shoe Prints.” 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 
Chicago. “Telephone Facts.” 

Kelly-Springfield otor Truck Co., 
Springfeld, Ohio. “Like Kelly 
Does. 

Kelly- Springfield Tire Co., New York. 
“Kant Slip.” 

Keystone Press, Indianapolis, Ind. 
“Keystone Press.” 

Julius King Optical Co., New York. 
“King’s Round Table.” 

Victor King Traveler ,Co., Providence, 
R. 


“Traveler.” 
Kings County Lighting Co., Session, 
| em A Gas Service.” 


pay Kipp & Son, , Baltimore, Md. 
Kipp’s Shoe Lift. 

Kirsch Mfg. Co., Sturgis, Mich. “Kirsch 
Sales Booster.” 

W. B. Kistler Stationery Co., Denver, 
Colo. “Kistle Kootie.” 

Klaxon Co., Newark, N. J. “Klax.” 

Laclede-Christy Clay Products Co., St. 
Louis. “‘L-C Bulletin.” 

La an Clothing Company, La 
Crosse, Wis. “‘Pep.” | 

Lalley Light Corp., Detroit. “Lalley 
Light Magazine.” 
M. Lane Co., Detroit. “Foundry 


World.’ , 
Lanston ee = Machine Co., Phila- 
del “Monotype.” 


La Sa 4 "“Rusenaien University, | Chi- 
cago. “Personal Efficiency.” 
Lawrence Paper Mfg. Co., Lawrence, 

Kan. ‘* —_ = 
Lawyers Co-Operative Pub. Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. “Case & Comment.” 
Francis H. Leggett & Co., New York. 
“Premier Enquirer.’ 

A, Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. 
-Louis, “Leschen’s Hercules.” 
Levey Printing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
“The Shield” (General). “Bank 

Notes” (Banks). 


Levy Overall Mfg. Co., Cincinnati. 


That’s the Ticket.” 
Elliott Lewis Electrical Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia. “The Circuit.” 
Liberty Motor Car Co., Detroit. “Lib- 
erty Bell.” 

Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Bos- 
ton. “Bellman.” 

Liberty National Bank, New York. 
“Liberty Torch.” 

M. C. Lilley & Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
“Hand Luggage.” 

Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
“Tile & Till.” 

Lincoln National Life Insurance Co., 

Fort Wayne, Ind. “Railsplitter.” 
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Is Your 
Company 
the One? 


There is many a manufacturer 
today who has an immediate 
opportunity—yes, a need—for a 
sales executive of a certain kind. 


It is my desire to talk with 
the particular one who has the 
largest opportunity and the most 
pressing need. 


For it is my good fortune to have 
had the necessary education and 
experience to fit the opportunity. 
The ability I have to offer is 
the accumulation of fifteen years 
of sound training and successful 
work for large, well-known cor- 
porations, 


Is yours the Company? Will you 
write me when and where we 
may talk it over? 
Address H. M., Box 103, 
Care of Printers’ Ink 














He Wants a Job 
With a Future 


Where he can employ his ability, 
knowledge and experience to the 
profit of both his employer and to 
his own personal development. Em- 
ployed at present, but looking for a 
permanent responsible position as 
Sales Promotion and Advertising 
Manager of a product of merit. 


He has a background of six years’ 
experience as copywriter, assistant 
advertising manager and advertising 
manager. He is still learning, wide 
awake and alert, with plenty of ideas 
of which he is not afraid. 


His experience covers: Purchasing of 
art, engravings, printing; editing of 
house organs ;- planning, writing and 
placing of advertising of every de- 
scription; and planning of effective 
campaigns. 


He is a tireless worker, a real 
organizer and a capable executive. 
Samples of his work, photograph and 
confidential references will be gladly 
submitted. Age, 29; height, 6 feet; 
weight, 180 pounds. Salary, $3600. 
For further facts or interview, address 
M,. G., Box 101, care Printers’ Ink 
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REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 


If you have an acquaintance 
among buyers of advertising, 
and know enough about print- 
ing and publicity to present the 
selling possibilities of printers’ 
ink in an interesting manner, 
there is an opportunity for you 
to make a connection offering 
the widest scope for the exer- 
cise of your talents, with a 
guaranteed income and further 
earnings fully commensurate 


with your ability. Address 
G. O., Box 109, care Printers’ 
Ink. 








Salesman—business executive— 
sales correspondence and pro- 
motion work. Young man, 
thirty, with several years’ office 
and road experience. Wants 
position with a future for a 
worker—salary no object—can 
go anywhere. Best of refer- 
ences. Address L. C., Box 108, 
833 Peoples Gas Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





MOTOR LISTS 


Use our lists and data service on auto- 
mobiles, trucks and motorcycles for 
analysis of your distribution possibili- 
ties and for direct advertising. Lists 
are arranged by towns and counties 
and by individual makes when desired. 
Also complete lists of supply dealers, 
garages, auto dealers, Ford dealers, 
storage battery stations, ete. 

Get a copy of our new booklet with 
figures by states and other valuable 
information. Free. Write for it. 


MOTOR LIST COMPANY 
Martin Tuttle, Pres. 
409 Grand Ave. Des Moines, lowa 
































. Cleveland Detroit 
Branches: Philadelphia | Newark 
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Aindeke, Warner & Son, St. Paul, 


inn. “Bulletin.” 
Lindsay-McMillan Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
; “Lindsay-McMillan Magazine.” 
Linesreps Co., Davenport, Iowa. 
‘ u ” 


Liquid Carbonic Co., Chicago. ‘“‘Liq- 
uid Bottler.” 

Loew’s ie New York. 

eek 

, & 4 & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
“Bobs Booklet.” 

Lord Electric Co., New York. “Lord 
Electrogram.” 

Los Angeles Times, | Los Angeles, Cal 

“Times Mirror. 


a M. Lovsted & *? Seattle, Wash. 


“Loew’s 


“Toots.” 

“Lowe Brothers So , Dayton, Ohio. 
“Little Blue Fla 

Walter M. Lowney. Co., Boston. 
“Messenger.” 

/Lukone Tailoring Co., Chicago. “Dol- 
lar Bill.” 

Lumbermen’s Printing Co., Seattle, 


Wash. “Satisfaction.” 
Lutes-Sinclair Co., Benton Harbor, 
Mich. “Lutes-Sinclair Magazine.” 
Eutz Dry Goods Co., Guthrie, Okla. 
“This and vw 
Colin. McArthur & a Montreal, Que. 
Wall } a - 
London, Ont. 
s Wireless.” 


McClary Mfg. Co., 
“McClary 
R. J. McClelland & Co., New York. 
“McClelland Bulletin.” 
A. , 3 ied Co., Pittsburgh. “Red 
va 


McGill Mfg. Co., Valparaiso, Ind. 
» “McGill egeat 
McGraw Co., Omaha, Neb. ‘“‘McGraw’s 


. 

Lain Orthopedic Sanitarium, 
St. Louis. Fa News.” 
McLennan McFeely & Co., Ltd., Van- 

couver, B. C. “Sunset.” 
_— Composition Co., Philadel. 
hia. _“‘Machine Compositor.” 


/Pranklin MacVeagh & Co., Chicago. 


“MacVeagh News. 
Magnolia Petroleum Co. en Dallas, Texas. 
“Magnolia Oil New 


A. R. allinson & Co., Inc., New 
York. “Blue Book "of Silks de 
Luxe.” 

Malone & Hyde, jae. , Memphis, Tenn. 
“Live Wire News.’ 

Mangan _ Studio, St. Louis. “Man- 

nder.” 


Manufacturers Trust Company, . New 
or “Quarterly Bulletin.” 
Marble Arms & Mfg. Co., Gladstone, 

Mich. ‘“Marble’s Message.” 
Marine Trust Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 
“Marine Trust News.” 
Marshall Ventilated Mattress Co., 
Toronto, Ont. “Marshall Bed ay a 
Marshall-Wells Co., Duluth, Minn. 


“Zenith.” 

George FE. Marsters, Inc., Boston. 
“Travel.” 

Martin-Senour Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
ue. “Surface Saver.” 

J. . Martin & Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. “Martin’s North-Western 
Visitor.” 


Massey Harris Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
assey-Harris Illustrated.” 
achine Works, Rockford, 
Mattison Methods.” 


a ; 
Mentholatum Co., Wichita, Kan. “Men- 





thology.” 
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Fore! 


It would be very easy to write pages of stuff ° 
about the new member of our Century 
family—but all we want to say at this 
moment is 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON 


TheAmerican Golfer 


The Sport Pictorial 


It has always been a great magazine. But 
now—we are going to do even greater 
things—Grantland Rice will continue as 
Editor, and every ounce of The Century 
Co. power will be put back of this pub- 
lication, which we happily refer to as 
“The greatest sports magazine in the 
world.” 


Of course, we accept advertising—we are 
in the process of organizing our various 
departments, but don’t wait for somebody 
to ask you to get acquainted with the fine 
audience we cover. Step right up to the 
first tee and start to play. The kind of folks 
who read The American Golfer, the Sport 
Pictorial, make good customers for any one 
—so let us have a chance to play the game 
with you. 





THE CENTURIAN PUBLISHERS, INC., 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Don M. PARKER 
Business Manager 
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NEW ENGLAND 


SAVINGS 


$1,739,554, 182.90 


(1919 Report) 
40 per cent 
of the savings of the entire country 
7 per cent 
of the country’s population 


New England—Has great per capita wealth which means 
ability to buy whatever is offered them. 

New England—Has an opportunity for closely knit dis- 
tributors of all classes of goods. 

New England—Offers selling economy owing to cities 


and towns being close together, 


making it easier and 


cheaper to reach the dealers and put the goods on his shelf. 


Start Your Advertising in New England 
Fifteen Leading Daily Newspapers 


MANCHESTER, N. H. Pasnort_ ane 
Daily Circulation 25, os A. B. C. 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 
FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Net Paid Circulation now 9,000 
Population 41,013, with suburbs 150,000 
LOWELL, MASS. cOURIER-CITIZEN 
Daily Circulation 17,353 P. O. 
Population 112,759, with suburbs 150,000 
LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Cir. 15, 504 A. B. C.—2c copy 
Population 99, 148, with suburbs 125,000 
SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 18, 811 P. O. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 49,692 A. B. C. 
Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000 
DAILY 
TAUNTON, MASS. DAILY 
Daily Circulation 7,909 A 
Population 38,000, with suburbs 53, 000 
TELEGRAM- 
WORCESTER, MASS., TELEGR: 


Daily Circulation 72,939 
Population 190,000, with suburbs 350,000 





PAWTUCKET, R. I. TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 23,369 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130,000. 
BRIDGEPORT, CT. 
Daily Circulation 46,730 P. O. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 
NEW HAVEN, CT., ao 
Daily and Sunday Cir. 28,334 oO. 
Population 150,000, with ah 175,000 
NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (Evening) 
Daily Cir. over 10,640 A. B. C.—3c copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 
WATERBURY, CT., REPUBLICAN 
Daily 10,992 A.B.C.; Sun. 11,425 A.B.C. 
Population 91,410, with suburbs 100,000 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 

Daily Circulation 24,300; Member A.B.C. 
Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 


Daily Circulation 10,552 A. B. C. 
Population 22,779, with suburbs 40,000 


POST- 
TELEGRAM 


EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home com- 
munity. 
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Mercantile Trust Co., | 
onthly Review.’ 
Merchants Heat & Ligne Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. “Flash 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co., New York. 
“Linotype Bulletin.” 


Mersman Bros. Brandts Co., Celina, 
Ohio. “Table Talks.” 
Metal & Thermit Corp., New York. 
“Reactions.” 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New 
fork. ‘“‘Metropolitan.” 
Meyer-Rotier Printing Co., Milwaukee, 
is. ‘“Printink.” 
Sterns & Co., Rochester, 


Michaels, 
N. Y. “Value First Messenger.” 
Michigan Shoemakers, Rockford, Mich. 


“Michigan Shoemaker.” 

Miller Drug Sundry Co., Baltimore, 
Md. “igihererans. » : 

Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
“Tire Trade News.” 

Milwaukee Lace Paper Co., Milwaukee, 


Wis. “Milapaco News.” 


Credit Men Move Against 
Cancellation 


The credit methods committee of the 
National Association of Credit Men, of 
which H. Barker, of Providence, 
R. L., is chairman, has made a report 
recommending that salesmen should be 
given the following instructions before 
— sent out to solicit orders: 

. Get the order signed by the buyer 
or > authorized agent. 

2. Order forms should contain a can 
cellation clause. 

3 the terms of the contract are 
set forth on the back of the order 
blank the following statement should 
appear above the signature of the buyer: 
“Please ship the above goods subject 
to the terms as set forth on the reverse 
side of this order blank.” 

The report urges that the following 
slogan be adopted in an effort to pre- 
vent cancellations: “‘Your order is your 
word of honor. Protect it.” 

Steps will be taken to give the slogan 
widespread publicity among retailers. 


J. C. Penney Co. § Sales Increase 


The sales of the J. C. Penney Co., 
retail dry goods chain stores, for the 
month of December, 1920, amounted to 
$5,127,449.30, against $3,304,189.42 for 
the corres onding month in 1919, an 
increase of $1,823,259.88. 

The total sales for the year 1920 
were $42,846,008.53 against $28,783,- 
965.42 for 1919, an increase of $14,- 
063,043.11. 


Directs Agency’s Bank Adver- 
tising Department 


I. Webster Baker, advertising man- 
ager of The Guardian Savings and 
Trust Company, Cleveland, has re- 
signed to become director of bank ad- 
vertisin the agency of William 
Elliott Se Grand Rapids and Chi- 
cago. He begins his work in Grand 
Rapids on March 1. 


San Francisco. 
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First in Quantity 
First in Quality 
First in Results 


THE EVENING 
EXPRESS 


The Only Afternoon Paper in Portland 


—the largest city in 
Maine. 


—the jobbing center. 
PORTLAND ~ter. “More ‘than ‘100 
wholesalers are lo- 

MAINE 


cated here and in 
the suburbs. 


—the financial center. 


Here is the greatest 
financial advertisers 
in the stores. 


—the social and politi- 
cal center. 


Portland leads the 
way in everything. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Chicago—Detroit 


1,662,276 


Lines More 
Local Advertising 


Than its nearest com- 
petitor in the year 1920. 
Shows how the HOME 
PEOPLE regard the 


Courier - Citizen 
of LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 
Their judgment should 


be good enough for the 
GENERAL ADVERTISER 











BRYANT, GRIFFITH & BRUNSON, Inc. 
General Representatives 
New York Chicago Boston 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Painters’ Ink Pusrtisnuinc Company 
ublishers. 
Orrice : a. Mapison Avenue, New York 
City. Telephone 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill. 
President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 
ident, R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, 
Davip Marcus. 


Chicago Office: 833 Peoples Gas Building, 
122 South Michigan Boulevard, Kirk TayLor, 
Manager. Telephone, Harrison 1706-1707. 
New Bagfend Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Jutius Maruews, Manager. 
Atlanta Office: 1904 Candler Building, 
Gao. M. Koun, Manager. 
*. Louis Office: _ Post Dispatch Building, 
D. McKuwnevy, Manager. 
Side Coast Offices: Examiner Bldg., San 
Francisco; 934 Title Insurance Bldg., Los 
Qnssles; 214 Post-Intelligencer Bldg., Seattle, 
Wash., W. R. BARANGER, Manager. 
Canadian Office: Lumsden Bldg., Toronto, 
A. J Denne, Manager. 
{gndoa Office: Craven House, Kingsway, 
. S. CRawrorp, Manager. 
pt Office: 3ibis Faubourg Montmartre, 
Jaan H. Furoeras, Manager. 





Issued every Thursday. Three dollars a year, 
$1.50 for six months. Ten cents a copy. 


Foreign Postage, two dollars per year extra, 
nadian Postage, one dollar. 


Advertising rates: Page, $100; half page, $50; 
aus uarter page, $25; one inch, minimum $7.70. 
lassified 55 cents a line, Minimum order $2.75, 


oHN Irvinc Romer, Editor 
REDERICK C. KENDALL, Managing Editor 
oHN ALLEN Murpny, Associate Editor 
ox) Dickinson, Associate Editor 
- Patmer, News Editor 
EDITORIAL STAFF: 
Russell Albert E. Haase 
Roiad Cole Edward T. Tandy 


Chicago: G. A. Nichols 
London: Thomas Russel! 





New York, January 27, 1921 





Faith: The The average busi- 


ness man does 
Soul of not seem to be 

Advertising 2bje to look 
around the corner of his affairs. 
He. is so absorbed with the con- 
ditions in the block through which 
he is traveling that he does not 
look ahead into the next block. 
The situation there may take on 
an entirely different aspect. As a 
result he is not prepared for the 
radical change that he suddenly 
encounters, 

A year ago when business was 
running at a record pace, the pre- 
vailing notion was that it would 
always continue that way. The 
subsidence of the tide that started 
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in April found many executives 
unprepared to meet it. 

The same habit of thinking 
only in the present abounds to- 
day. Business is admittedly slow. 
Many persons are acting as though 
it will always remain in that con- 
dition. Consequently they are not 
getting ready for the days of bet- 
ter business, which lie just around 
the corner. 

Living exclusively in the here- 
and-now prevents big planning. 
Executives must be able to look 
ahead. They must have the nerve 
to bet on the future and not be 
bothered too much with what is 
taking place at present. This is 
especially true in advertising. 

Advertising is always an invest- 
ment in the future prospects of 
the business. The investment in 
the future, therefore, must be lib- 
eral if generous results are ex- 
pected. There must be enough 
faith in the potency of advertising 
to bet adequately on what it can 
accomplish. The results are fre- 
quently in proportion to this faith. 

The Mac Martin Advertising 
Agency recently published some 
figures which bring out this point 
splendidly. The information was 
obtained by Hart Schaffner & 
Marx and is based on an extended 
advertising experience of one of 
their customers. 

It seems that this retailer cut 
down his advertising to 3.42 per 
cent of the previous season’s 
sales. As a result of his lack of 
faith, business for that season 
dropped so that the money put 
into advertising amounted to 3.9 
per cent of the current sales. 
Learning the lesson, the retailer 
for the next period appropriated 
4.68 per cent of the past season’s 
sales. The faith was justified. 
Sales jumped to such an extent 
that the appropriation actually 
amounted to only 2.68 per cent of 
the business that it brought in. 
Thinking that his business was so 
thoroughly established that he 
could now build on the past and 
stop betting on future possibili- 
ties, he set aside for advertising 
only 2.4 per cent of the previous 
season’s sales. He thought he had 
got to the stage where he could 
“save” on advertising. 
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But again his lack of trust un- 
did him. His sales dropped once 
more, and instead of saving on 
his appropriation, the expenditure 
he made turned out to be actually 
3.77 per cent of that season’s busi- 
ness. This time the experience 
hit hard. When the next adver- 
tising period rolled around the re- 
tailer desperately raised his “ante” 
to 6.35 per cent of the business 
done in the season that had just 
passed. His faith increased the 
sales 26.4 per cent, thus running 
the advertising appropriation down 
to 5 per cent. The dealer saw 
that he had at last discovered the 
secret of advertising success. The 
next appropriation was accord- 
ingly run up to the surprising total 
of 9.46 per cent of the sales of 
the past year. Again the invest- 
ment justified itself. Sales in- 
creased 97.8 per cent over the pre- 
ceding season, thus reducing the 
real advertising expenditure to 
only 4.78 per cent of the sales. 

So many factors influence busi- 
ness that ordinarily the result 
either of increasing or decreas- 
ing the advertising appropriation 
would not work out with such 
mathematical certainty. But the 
principle holds, nevertheless. A 
growing business should never 
hesitate to bet on its own growth. 
Not to do so is to show lack of 
faith, and without unshakeable, 
never-ceasing faith no business can 
go forward. 





A Tonic for According to old 


tradition, spring 
an Industry is the time for 


tonics. The physical system is 
supposed to become sluggish and 
run down during the winter 
months; therefore, the thing to 
do is to take something that will 
refreshen and _ reinvigorate the 
slow blood and tone up the in- 
active muscles. 

Now that another spring is ap- 
proaching, it is interesting to note, 
according to a recent article in 
Printers’ INK, that the advertis- 
ing campaign which has _ been 
conducted by the American Gas 
Association has revivified the en- 
tire industry and has awakened 
local gas companies to new op- 
portunities. 
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A similar article in Printers’ 
INK sometime ago told how adver- 
tising had been a reinvigorator 
to the stagnating granite indus- 
try around Barre, Vt. It was 
asserted that advertising had 
given a new meaning to the life 
of producers and retailers in the 
dark Barre district. 

We should therefore keep in 
mind the fact that advertising is 
useful, not only for its effect upon 
the consumer, but often for its 
effect upon the producer. Even 
when it cannot be said that a cer- 
tain campaign is leading directly 
to the sale of goods, that is no 
reason for regarding the adver- 
tising as unfruitful. Any force 
that puts new life into the veins 
of a sluggish industry is produc- 
tive, because the vigor thus gen- 
erated is bound to lead to eventual 
results in sales. Advertisers, 
therefore, should not despair just 
because a certain campaign does 
not cause the sales volume to 
mount immediately. A tonic does 
not always show instant effects. 
It must be given time to soak into 
the system. 





Underesti- It is sometimes a 
mating the mistake to expect 
full and _ im- 

Response mediate returns 


from newly launched advertising; 
on the other hand, it may prove to 
be equally a mistake to expect too 
little. 

A manufacturer recently told 
Printers’ INK how he was caught 
unawares because he _ underesti- 
mated what his advertising would 
do. He put a new product on the 
market, and because of its novelty 
he decided that considerable edu- 
cational advertising would be nec- 
essary before he began to get re- 
sults. He therefore went about 
his preparations for taking care 
of the demand in a very leisurely 
fashion. Much to his surprise, 
the advertising response was 
abundant and immediate, so much 
so that his descriptive literature 
was not complete, his follow-up 
system was not perfected, and his 
sales force was inadequate to 
handle the numerous inquiries. In 
consequence much delay was ex- 
perienced and he fears he lost sev- 
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eral orders because he was not 
ready to put all his forces prompt- 
ly in the field. 

There are cases in which as 
much disappointment may result 
from underestimating the power 
of advertising as of overestimat- 
ing it. Many a time a hesitant 
and doubtful producer has found 
a market ripe and waiting for the 
very thing he is most distrustful 
about. He can never be sure that 
instant orders will not outrun all 
expectations. If he is wise, he 
therefore can afford to omit no 
detail of preparation, even in dull 
times, that will enable him to con- 
vert the market’s interest into cash. 





More Silly If a recent news 
pe dispatch appear- 
ing in a New 

Agentry York paper re- 
lating to the annual convention of 
the Merchant Tailors’ Association 
in Chicago was a piece of pub- 
licity, we think the persons re- 
sponsible for it were very poorly 
advised. The dispatch quoted 
the chairman of the fashion com- 
mittee as saying that “a gentle- 
man can acquire a correct ward- 
robe, exclusive of haberdashery, 
hats, shoes and gloves, for about 
$2,000.” Items and prices sug- 
gested were as follows: ‘ 

Four business suits, $100 to $140. 

Spring overcoat, $125. 

Winter overcoat, $165. 

White flannel trousers for sport 
coat (3 pairs), $25 each. 

We do not believe it will do the 
Merchant Tailors’ Association any 
good to have its name associated 
with $2,000 wardrobes, or with the 
prices quoted above. This is not 
a good time to be talking about 
business suits at $100 to $140 each, 
or winter overcoats at $165 each. 
No doubt there are gentlemen who 
support $2,000 wardrobes and who 
think nothing of paying $165 for 
a tailored overcoat, but it is highly 
doubtful if it is beneficial to the 
clothing industry to talk about 
such prices now. Figures such as 
these simply cause the consumer 
to sheer off from the market, to 
stiffen his spine and to resolve 
to wait still further before resum- 
ing his buying. 
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Rewards for When J. M. Cleary, 


of the Chicago 
Fighters Tribune, said the 


other day that “1921 will re- 
ward fighters,” he gave voice to 
a thought that should be the guid- 
ing principle of every business 
executive. 

We are back once more to the 
good old wholesome conditions 
where sustained effort is again a 
necessity in business. You may 
recall that in 1914 and the years 
prior thereto that a salesman at 
least had to ask for business. 
Every concern had to maintain an 
aggressive attitude toward its mar- 
ket, or it would not have been 
able to make much headway. A 
business man that did not fight 
his way upward simply did not go 
upward. 

But the flood tide of business 
that swept over the country these 
last few years changed all this. 
It made selling, in many lines, 
largely unnecessary. If these con- 
ditions continued much longer, the 
sales departments of many organi- 
zations would have become about 
as useless as the appendix. For- 
tunately for the sales end of 
business, these conditions have 
changed. Again there is work to 
be done. And it is the fighter 
who will get it done. He is the 
fellow whose 1921 income tax is 
going to be worth while. 





California Almond Growers 
Open New York Sales 
Office 


The California Almond Growers’ 
Exchange has established a _ general 
Eastern sales office in New York. No 
advertising work will be undertaken by 
the new office. All policies of the ex- 
change will be determined by the 
home office, at San Francisco. Adver- 
tising for the entire United States will 
be placed by the San Francisco office, 
through The H. K. McCann Company, 
at San Francisco. 





Philip C. Pack with Autocall 
Co. 


Philip C. Pack, formerly copy chief 
of the J. Roland Kay Co., Chicago, has 
become advertising «manager of the 
Autocall Company, Shelby, Ohio, manu 
facturer of industrial fire alarm and 
signalling systems. 
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FOR PAPER MONEY 


WHEN a government—not merely the United 
States, but any government—China, for in- 
stance, where paper-making was invented— 
uses Crane's Paper for its paper currency, 
there must be something exceptional about 
this paper. 

There is. 

Two things produce Crane's Bank Note 
Paper. One is unswerving devotion to quality 
in paper for 119 years. The other is the use 
of new rag stock and nothing else in its mak- 
ing. These two things give durability and 
quality. 

100% selected new rag stock 
11g years experience 
Bank notes of 22 countries 


Paper money of 438,000,000 people 
Government bonds of 18 nations 


Crane's 


BUSINESS PAPERS 
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BOURGES SERVICE 
PHOTO ENGRAVERS 
NEW YORK CITY 


OFFICE ~ FLATIRON BLDG -175 FIFTH AVB 
PLANT- PARTOLA BLDG - 100 WEST 21ST 








A Client Says 


“‘Your service goes into our 
merchandising problems’”’ 


GEORGE SETON THOMPSON CO. 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














Attention, Manufacturers 

Are your goods sold in the New- 
Senpitand Marke 

Here’s an opportunity of developing 
new trade! 

EXCELLENT ey! and distribut- 
ing facilities offered by 


GERALD S.DOYLE, Manufacturers’ Agent 
317 Water St., St. John’s, 
Newfoundland 


The HERALD 


CARLISLE, PA. 


Largest Circulation 
Cumberland County 


NET PAID 
3 | GD arses 20 January 20 
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Motor Vehicles Gain Nearly 
Twenty-two Per Cent 


Motor vehicle registrations for the 
past year obtained from the various 
States by the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
show there are now 9,274,920 passenger 
cars and trucks in use throughout the 
United States—one for every 11.8 per- 
sons. This is an increase of 1,670,904, 
or 21.9 per cent over December 31, 1919, 
when there were 7,604,016 motor vehi- 
cles register 

The gain during the past year was 
greater than that of any previous year. 
The largest previous gain was 1,457,399 
in 1919. 


G. P. Farrar Forms Direct 
Advertising Service 


Gilbert P. Farrar has purchased the 
“Making Printed Matter Pay System” 
from The Making It Pay Corporation, 
New York. Edward H. Schulze still re- 
tains controlling interest in this corpora- 
tion, and complete ownership of the 
“Making Letters Pay System.” 

Mr. Farrar has organized the Con- 
well-Farrar Organization, direct adver- 
tising, at New York. 








Agency Formed 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


The Guenther-Glaze Advertising 
Agency, Inc., St. Joseph, Mo., has been 
founded on the preliminary work done 
by the Artcrafts Engraving Company, 
advertising agency, and is now a sepa- 
rate corporation. H. S. Glaze is man- 
ager. 





San Francisco Manufacturer 
Appoints Advertising Manager 

H. M. Monroe has been appointed 
advertising manager of W. P. Fuller 
& Co., of San Francisco. Mr. Monroe 
was connected with the factory prior 
to this appointment. 





Covers the 


KANSAS CITY 


Trade Territory 





Weekly, $2.00 year 





DRY GOODS, CLOTHING, SHOES and kindred lines are being profitably 


advertised in its pages. 


Member A. B. C. 


Reaches medium and small town general stores that 
sell everything. 
Circulation 4,000 


Publication Office: Topeka, Kansarc 
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STATIONERY 


SAMPLES ON REOUEST 


STEEL ENGRAVED 


MORRISON 236. Powers Building 





LITHOGRAPHED 


ROCHESTER N Y 
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Face to face 


with a man who controls an immediate cash 
investment of not less than ten thousand dol- 
lars, and who knows the fundamentals of 
merchandising, publicity or salesmanship by 
experience, 


I will explain 


how he may become associated as a member 
of the Board of Directors and an active 
executive of a corporation that supplements 
the work of every advertising manager, sales 
manager, purchasing agent, credit manager 
and claim agent in the United States with a 
trained organization of resident service man- 
agers, living in the important cities of a large 
territory, and each maintaining an organiza- 
tion of business-getting salesmen. 


But I won’t talk 


to any man who can’t reach a decision quickly, 
after verifying what I tell him, or who can’t 
meet me personally in New York City. And 
I won’t give further details except at the 
interview. 


The President. 


Box )06, care of Printers’ Ink. 









The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


66 HAT is the right angle on 

this?” That is the first 
question the advertising man has 
to ask himself when he sits down 
to outline a plan, map out a cam- 
paign, or write a piece of copy. 
He knows the “angle” may make 
or mar the whole campaign; there- 
fore, he makes researches, studies 
the market, analyzes the condi- 
tions, ponders, reflects, sweats, and 
finally he makes a start, only to 
become dissatisfied with it. So he 
tears it up and starts all over 
again. In many cases he is try- 
ing to produce something “clever,” 
when all the time the right angle 
may be the simple and obvious 
one. It is so plain that he over- 
looks it. 

In Omaha, J. R. Phipps main- 
tains a shoe repair shop. But he 
is no ordinary shoe repairer. He 
is a craftsman, likes his work, and 
advertises it. He recently bought 
space for a series of eleven ad- 
vertisements. He is no small-space 
man, either, for one of his adver- 
tisements was four columns wide 


and 250 lines deep. And this is 
how it began: 
“Does Your ‘Cobbler’ Destroy 


the Original Style of Your Shoe?” 

Of course he does, any reader 
would say. And right there his 
attention would be enlisted. Mr. 
Phipps then goes on as follows: 


Men who take pride in the smart- 
ness of their shoes | are usually timid 
about having shoes “re-soled’”—they are 
afraid they will lose their distinctive- 
ness and come back looking like ‘ Ln 
over” old shoes, ugly of shape—and, 
fact, not worth wearing. 

Phipps’ soles are just like the orig- 
inal soles. They give smartness and 
line to any shoe. You enjoy Phipps’ 
soles—they make the old shoe even 
more attractive—with none of the wold 
comfort gone. Don’t think that “re- 
soleing” is just a repair job—for to do 
it right is a harder task than to cut 
the original sole. 


This is a perfectly simple, un- 
affected style of copy, yet it is 
more effective than a brass band. 
The secret is that it is based upon 
an “angle” that is bound to hit 





home. It looks entirely simple and 
obvious, and yet nine out of every 
ten men advertising a shoe repair 
shop would have talked about “ex- 
pert workmanship,” “careful at- 
tention,” “prompt execution,” and 
used all the other conventionali- 
ties of time-worn advertising. In 
searching for the right angle, 
therefore, be sure you are not 
overlooking the common sense one. 
* * * 


The Schoolmaster has often 
pointed out the opportunities for 
men who have built up a local 
reputation on their product to 
spread their fame and distribution 
by the force of advertising. Men- 
nen’s Talcum Powder, Pompeian 
Massage Cream, Coca-Cola and a 
host of other products were once 
known only within the confines of 
a restricted locality. Given a fine 
product, a good sales plan and a 
personality, money spent in adver- 
tising has often brought national 
distribution, fame and fortune to 
the man who once sold only 
locally. In the knapsack of many 
men is the baton of national fame. 
As a good prospect for such suc- 
cess the Schoolmaster nominates 
Mr. Jensen, of Springfield, Mass 

Witness the following item 
which recently appeared in Kauf- 
man’s column of the New York 
Globe: 

“Mr. Jensen, of whom we wrote 
some months ago. This our first 
meeting. A young man aged sixty- 
eight. Who has been at this 
candy-making for forty years. 
Who says he envies the candy- 
maker in Cincinnati who uses the 
slogan ‘Made with loving care.’ 
Because, ‘I love my job. And I 
tell all my people to love it, or 
they will not be able to make good 
candy. Yesterday our chocolate 
for the fountain was not so good. 
I investigated. The man who 
makes it was blue. I told him to 
let me make it next time that hap- 
pened. And that explains why no 
one can steal a candy secret. 
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Flexlume Oplex signs are like cheery friends on 
the street---bright faced, smiling fellows, always. 
happy. At night when the lights are on each letter 
beams with a warm glow of geniality. It suggests ~ 
good cheer, comfort, gladness. It makes you in- ~ 
stinctively say to yourself: ‘‘I like this place.” . 

You can project that same thought into the minds 

of the thousands who pass your door every hour in 

the day---do it at a cost of less than one fifth of 

a cent per thousand. Where else.can youget such 
advertising at such a price? 
Just wasing 9 sign won't do. hoe eaeee ee noes 
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EXPERIENCED 
GENERAL MANAGER 
AND 
EXPORT MANAGER 


AS GENERAL MANAGER—Many 
years with two of the leading Amer- 
ican manufacturers, in complete 
charge of factory and office admin- 
istration. Extensive knowledge of 
advertising, with practical results. 


AS EXPORT MANAGER—Ten years 
in export business. Thoroughly 
versed in Spanish. Two years trav- 
eling in Latin America, in execu- 
tive capacity. 

AT PRESENT—Connected, but con- 
sidering a change. Would like to 
hear from manufacturer looking for 
an executive with the above unusual 
combination of qualifications. 


Address 
A. D., Box 104, care Printers’ Ink 





ESTABLISHED 
PUBLISHERS’ 
REPRESENTATIVE 


wanted in various advertising 
centers to represent two publi- 
cations. Farm paper or trade 
paper _ experience valuable. 
Frank P. Spikins, Room 650, 
Transportation Bldg., Chicago. 





Better Printing for Less Money 













wL. FANTUS CO. 525 S. Dearborn St CHICAGO 
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There is none excepting the 
secret of putting all the joy you 
have into the candy.’ One man- 
ageress was with him some thirty- 
five years. Three sisters of one 
family have been with him for 
fifteen. Three of another for 
twelve. We've met Jensen. It 
was a thrill. And it made us 
understand why there is no ice 
cream or candy like his.” 
* * * 

The Schoolmaster knows an 
Agency man who is handling no 
less than nine different accounts, 
each one of which is an article 
commonly used in the average 
household—or supposed to be, at 
least. 

But for years he had not ap- 
plied the real acid test. He has 
a neat little bungalow of his own, 
a wife, children and servant. 

There were such items as wash- 
ing soda, laundry soap, kitchen 
cleaners, varnishes, oils for furni- 
ture and the like. 

Much to his amazement and 
chagrin, when he investigated, he 
found that not one of the nine 
produtcs was being used in his 








Ruled and Printed Forms 
and Office Systems 


Have you not an undeveloped idea for 
an improvement of your present sys- 
tem, which you are afraid to place in 
the hands of your ordinary printer 
for development? 

We can then be of immense assist- 
ance to you, specializing as we do in 
work of this nature for accountants, 
systematizers and industrial engineers. 


SYSTEMS MANUFACTURING CO., 
Incorporated. 


308 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Telephone Gramercy 4642. 
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Wanted —Rapid Fire 
Advertising Manager 


Must be able to write clean-cut, convincing busi- 
ness English himself, almost as fast as he can talk. 
Dreamers and puddlers not wanted. 











Knowledge of sales management and organization 
essential. Position will require traveling from 
town to town, making contracts with newspapers, 
planning schedules, writing the ads to suit local 
requirements, and supervision of all mechanical 
details. 


It will be necessary to lay out and write a score of 
ads at each two or three day call at a branch office. 
Position is with substantial house selling a high 
grade industrial security in the automobile line. 
Experience in financial and industrial security or 
automobile advertising desirable. 


Sell yourself in your first letter, giving experience, 
speed with which you can turn out good ideas, 
copy and layouts; send samples of your work with 
estimate of time taken to produce copy on same; 
give age, references, and state whether married 
or single. Party must take up his residence in 


Buffalo. 


All correspondence in strict confidence and all 
samples submitted will be returned. 


Address P. S., Box 110 


care of: Printers’ Ink 
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MA RYSVILLE 


CALIFORNIA 


—Auto advertisers are keen space 
buyers. Three times as much auto 
advertising is carried by The APPEAL 
as by its nearest competitor, and no 
trade accounts, either. Excellent 
proof of its superiority. 











CUTTING THE COST 
of Publication Printing 
is an easy matter with the very newest 


labor-saving equipment and an up-to- 
i Let us estimate 


date panting plant. 


on your publication and be convinced, 


THE DRUCKER PRINTING CO. 
133 Mercer Street, New York City 


WILL BUY 
Advertising Agency 


With or Without “Recognition” 
J. A. D.,41 Park Row, N. Y., Suite 104 
Telephone Cort 4443 




















Los Angeles — The largest city in the West 
IN LOS ANGELES 


IT IS THE 


EVENINSSB HERALD 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


Government Circulation Statement 
April 1, 1920 


134,686 


The Home Paper of Southern 


California 
REPRESENTATIVES 
New York: Chica 
Lester J. Clarke, G. Logan Payne Co. 
604 Times Bids. 432 Marquette Bido 
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own home. Naturally, it was a 
shock to him. His advertising was 
a failure under his own eyes. 
He admitted a certain amount of 
humiliation. Then he put on his 
seven league boots of investigation 
and—rage. Why were these prod- 
ucts not used in his home? From 
the talks he had with his servant 
and with his wife he managed 
to secure information that almost 
completely revolutionized the style 





of copy he had been putting out 
for the advertisers. 

There is nothing like close-to- 
home analysis 





Corset Makers’ Association 
Advertises for Orders 


Through their 
Corset Manufacturers’ 
the United States, corset makers, are 
advertising to retailers. The associa- 
tion reminds the retailers in this ad- 
vertising that Easter comes very early 
in the year in 1921, and that manu- 
facturers will not make corsets for 
doubtful delivery. 


organization, the 
Association, of 


H. J. Barrett to Form Syndi- 
cated Advertising Service 


H. J. Barrett has resigned as adver- 
Brill Brothers, 








tising manager of 

clothiers, New York. Mr. Barrett will 
organize a syndicate advertising ser: 
vice for retail clothiers and _ haber-- 
dashers. 

This = gS 
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NEW TELEGRAP} 
BUILDING 
DETROIT 











POSTAGE, 


OSTAGE MAGAZINE 


Tells how to transact business by mail. 

ing Cost. Advertising and Selling by letters, circulars, booklets, 
catalogs. Full of modern money-saving and money-making ideas. 
Invaluable to Advertising and Sales Managers. 

Single copy, 25 cents. One year—12 issues—$2.00. 
18 East 18th Street, NEW YORK CITY 





How to reduce Sell- 


















“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in 
each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 





“PrinTeRS’ INK” 
No order accepted for less than two dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 


cost fifty-five cents a line for 

















HELP WANTED 


Free Lance Solicitor wanted for sales 
promotion proposition for Men’s Fur- 
nishings and Wearing Apparel Manufac- 
turers. Liberal commission to man who 
can produce results. Box 796, P. I. 


AN OPPORTUNITY 

To young men who want to /earn adver- 
tising, a leading national publication 
offers an opportunity on a salary basis. 

Write fully, prove to us that you are 
an earnest student of advertising and 
an interview will be granted. Box 
778, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED A MAN 
Who can sell. 
Who can teach others to sell. 
Who wants to be more than an employee. 
Who is willing to work harder than he 
ever has before. 
Who is willing to sacrifice immediate 
salary for a real opportunity. 
Address Box 777, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED AS 


BUSINESS MANAGER 


OF LARGE 


SOUTHERN DAILY 


Experienced man of agreeable, yet ag- 
gressive personality. Must know busi- 
ness, circulation and mechanical ends of 
newspaper. The man we want is now 
employed on a paper of size in some 
live town. To that man we can offer 
an attractive and permanent proposition. 
Address Box 797, Printers’ Ink. 























Can You Make Good? 


Are you trained in the detail of 
an advertising department? 

Are you between 25 and 30? 

Have you vision, good judgment, 
ambition and personality—the ability 
to make yourself liked by others 
around you? 

Can you be prompt, courteous, ac- 
curate, broad-minded and dependable? 

Would you like an opportunity to 
connect with the advertising depart- 
ment of an Eastern manufacturer, 
where you would be made assistant 
to the advertising manager as soon 
as you prove yourself capable? 

State salary expected and give full 
details in first letter. Address Box 
760, care of Printers’ Ink 














Retoucher wanted immediately by. The 
Illustrated Review. Must be thor 
oughly competent for Rotogravure work 
and willing to live in ‘rural Cali- 
fornia. Write or wire Charles Bor- 
roughs, Atascadero, Cal. 





An old established and favorably 
known advertising agency offers an 
unusual opportunity for a young 
man who controls a few small ac- 
counts, that by proper handling 
promise development. Such a man 
can secure a proprietary interest 
in the agency on terms that should 
be very acceptable. Address Box 
795, care Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Manager 


who is a graduate Mechanical Engi- 
neer and a worker. One who can write 
clear, intelligent copy, and who is 
familiar with printing and publishing. 
Prefer a man between thirty and thirty- 
five years. Salary $4,000 a year. Give 
full particulars in first letter. Address 
Sales Department, E. F. Houghton 
& Co., 240 W. Somerset Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 








ee SCTE LI cee 
We need immediately for 
our foreign field two ex- 
perienced live men to call 
on agencies and manufac- 
turers for a monthly maga- 
zine, situated in St. Louis, 
Mo., with a circulation of 
15,000 automobile 
living in the city and county 
of St. Louis. Full informa- 
tion should be given in your 
first letter, as to experience, 
salary, etc. Address C. M. 
YOUNG, c/o MOTOR 
VOGUE, Automobile Club 
of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo. 
RENN ones te 


owners 
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ART SALESMAN 
A man that can secure art work for an 
organization of commercial artists. 25 per 
cent commission on all business brought 
in or recommended. Box 799, P. I. 





COPY MAN AND 
OFFICE SYSTEMATIZER 
WwW ED 


a young man to write copy and take 
charge of and systematize copy 
department of small but growing 
agency. This is an opportunity. 
Box 757, Printers’ Ink. 


Executive Wanted 


A National Association of Manufac- 
turers needs a Traveling Secretary, a 
man of education, varied business ex- 
perience, an organizer and an effective 
speaker before business meetings. 

Position will pay $2,500 or better. 
Please give full details in first letter to 
Box 749, Printers’ Ink. 








Wanted—Capable copy writer with 
executive ability to take charge of 
our agency department. Give full 
details regarding yourself and past 
connections in first letter. Send us 
references and samples. Samples 
will be returned. Business condi- 
tions even brighter than last year 
at this time. Only applicants with 
successful record will be consid- 
ered. Keeshen Advertismg Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


ADVERTISING 
MAN WANTED 


Wanted—Young man as assist- 
ant to Advertising Manager of 
large Detroit automobile com- 
pany. Must be _ thoroughly 
familiar with Advertising De- 
partment detail and able to take 
active charge of every day run- 
ning of department. Should 
also have fair amount of writ- 
ing ability along publicity and 
advertising literature lines. 
When applying, give experi- 
ence and personal information 
in detail and state salary earned 
and expected. 


Box 758, Printers’ Ink 
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ADVERTISING ART SALESMAN 
Wanted in Chicago by well established 
concern. Must be energetic ond ex- 
perienced with local conditions, Every 
assistance given to the right man. 
State experience and conditions. Box 
789, Printers’ Ink, 833 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago. 





. . 

Circulation Manager Wanted 
Progressive newspaper in a community 
of 100,000 population desires the ser- 
vices of a keen, capable circulation 
manager at once. Must have initiative 
and knowledge of promotion work 
and be able to deliver the goods. Give 
experience, age and qualifications in 
first letter. All correspondence strictly 
confidential. Address Box 766, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 

I want an advertising promotion and 
salesman for special work, who must 
possess following qualifications: Ability 
to write, lay out and sell his own copy. 
One fertile in ideas, with pleasing and 
convincing personality. Large metro- 
politan daily in Middle West offers per- 
manent position with excellent future 
possibilities to man who can produce. 
Compensation in accord with ability. 
Sell yourself in first letter, giving de- 
tailed information as to experience, age, 
personal life, salary expected, etc. Ad- 
dress Box 759, Printers’ Ink. 


Circulation Manager 
Advertising Manager 


For evening paper in 
great metropolitan city. 
Be specific in giving 
qualifications. All com- 
munications in strict con- 
fidence. Address E. P., 
Box 750, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


POINTED—PITHY 
Paul the Poet’s business rhymes 
Are epigrams to suit the times. 
His jingles in the mind will sink— 
Address him care of Printers’ Ink. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH EQUIPMENT 
WANTED 

















Several thousand model B card index 
frames, oak filing cabinets, metal draw- 
ers, etc. Box 752, care Printers’ Ink. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and ll 
Printers’ Outfitte 
Cc a FENDLER H co. 
New York -City 
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Waneee ne H-1 HAND 
RESSOGRAPHS 
Write = complete information. 
NATIONAL SELLING CO., 
Allentown, Pa. 


THE LEVELLED LANCE FREE 
LANCES 





For New York Advertisers and Adver- 
tising Agencies. If you have some copy, 
give him acall at Printers’ Ink, Box 792. 





House-organs, folders, booklets, etc. 
W ell-equipped concern doing work for 
New York firms for many years can take 
additional work. High-class; prompt de- 
livery; close co-operation. STRYKER 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 100. 


Bound Set of Printers’ Ink For Sale 


Will receive bids for complete bound 
set of Printers’ Inx from April, 1910, 
to end of 1918, f. o. b. Boston. Box 
765, Printers’ Ink. 


BOSTON OFFICE 


about to be opened by successful adver- 
tising solicitor, Correspondence invited 
from Publisher desiring representation 
in this territory. Address E. C. L., 
Printers’ Ink, 1 Beacon St., Boston. 


FOR SALE 

Half-tone Webb Press for Sale. Will 
print eight pages at rate of six thousand 
an hour, Cylinders take %-inch copper 
curved plates. Size of plates 15% 
inches by 21%. Did good work for us 
until supplanted by rotogravure presses. 
Write Buffalo Courier, 250 Main St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Advertising and Publishing Organiza- 
tion For Sale—A controlling interest in 
a small, but highly perfected, organiza- 
tion, which is centrally located in New 
York City, and which has exceedingly 
small operating costs. A brilliant open- 
ing for the right man. A franchise 
which would be valuable to an already 
organized agency. Address Box 793, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Direct Your Attention ‘to 
This Economy! 


Sales letters save good salesmen for 
actual closing transactions. I write the 
letter or handle the one campaign 
from the idea to the mail 
LAWRENCE F. DEUTZMAN, 
507 Fifth Avenue. 


Save the Price of This 
Press in Twelve Months 


We offer for sale a 16-page Potter Press 
printing 8-column, 12-em pages, to- 
gether with motor and stereotyping 
equipment, all in perfect working order, 
for $8,000.00 plus cost of dismantling, 
boxing and cartage. If you are now 
publishing a 7-column paper with a cir- 
culation around 12,000 you could save 
the entire price of the equipment in 
cost of newsprint in 12 months. Let us 
send you sample copies to show high 
quality of printing and any further in- 
formation et Springfield Leader, 
Springfield, Mo. 
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INCORPORATION IN ARIZONA 
COMPLETED IN ONE DAY 
Any capitalization, least cost, greatest 
advantages. Transact business anywhere. 
Laws, By-Laws and forms free, Stoddard 
Incorporating Co., 8-T Phoenix, Ariz. 





Manufacturer of a high-grade candy spe- 
cialty wants to make connection with 
a selling organization covering Greater 
New York. Preference given an organi- 
zation selling to jobbing trade and also 
calling on retail trade. Immediate con- 
nection will be made with desirable or- 
ganization. Address Box 802, P. I. 


St. Louis---A Good Market 
for Your Building Material 


We want to represent in St. Louis 
manufacturers of all kinds of building 
material lines. We know, personally, 
the architects, builders and contractors 
in St. Louis and can develop this mar- 
ket of 1,000,000 persons to point where 
your product will get a significant por- 
tion of the business. Address John C. 

Wasson & Co., 719 Victoria Bidg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE—To close partnership will 
sell half or whole interest in newspaper 
and job plant in thriving incorporated 
village of 6,000 within 19 miles of New 
York City. Adjacent territory covered 
by paper includes three incorporated vil- 
lages and another soon to be incor- 
porated, totalling another 6,000, with no 
newspapers. Excellent. opportunity for 
person desiring to take up newspaper 
alone, or for a combination news man, 
linotyper printer. Paper is doing good 
business. Health of junior partner re- 
quires him to change occupation. Fine 
field for hustler. Write at once, before 
someone else snaps it up. Address South 
Shore Press, Lynbrook, New Ye rk. 


Business Chances 


Wanted—Purchaser for one of the 
most up-to-date printing plants in the 
United States, The owner knows noth- 
ing about printing, therefore wants to 
sell. Will sell on ten years’ time, pay- 
ments annually, and will retain inter- 
est in plant. Plant in good running 
order, doing business at present time 
$10,000 to $15,000 a month. It can 
be increased to double this amount by 
working a night shift. Don’t wish to 
correspond with any “would-bes” or 
“has-been,” but a good practical man 
who has some means and who knows 
the printing game from A to Z. Ad- 
dress L. Crane, 1306 Great. Northern 
Bidg., Chicago. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


BECAUSE I AM A WOMAN 
you can secure my services for a mod- 
erate salary. Few men have had the 
same training and experience as editor, 
publicity writer, sales promoter, coll 
professor and business analyst. Ready 
to work out any difficult problem with 
busy executive. State nature of busi- 
ness and problem. Box 769, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 
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Secretary (woman), five years’ business 
experience, capable stenographer, under- 
stands copy writing and layout, college 
training, seeks responsible position. City 
only. Box 773, Printers’ Ink. 
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An experienced catalogue, booklet and 
folder man, now employed, can devote 
spare time and energy to your service. 


American, age 29, Christian, married. 
Box 755, Printers’ Ink. 





ART DIRECTOR, VISUALIZER, 
IDEA MAN 


Seeks position with Advertising 
Agency. Address Box 762, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 





Young Woman who helped build adver- 
tising agency to success is seeking worth- 
while connection. Box 783, P. I. 





Artist; poster and lettering experience, 
6 months; 2 years’ previous experience 
teaching commercial art in city; would 
like opportunity with good house. Box 
803, Printers’ Ink. 





Have university training, ten years in 
social work, executive ability, experi- 
ence in writing to reach people, ability 
to see all sides of subject. Wish copy 
writing, New York agency. Box 801, 
Printers’ Ink. 
GENCY trained—four years’ 
e mechanical production, layouts and 
copywriting. Practical printing ex- 
perience. Now employed. 25 years 
old. Ambitious, hard worker. Mod- 
erate starting salary. Address 
Box 798, Printers’ Ink. 





° Desires to employ 
Executive-- “enthusiasm and love 
for interesting, responsible work, - The 
opportunity to do “important things’’ 
and expand. Considered agreeable and 
clean-cut. Christian, 25. Would like to 
discuss my experience, Box 786, P. I. 


ADVERTISING 

Young man, 25, now connected with large 
business and financial magazine, desires 
position with advertiser, publication or 
agency. Can write copy and is thoroughly 
acquainted with newspaper and magazine 
advertising. I offer IDEAS plus oe 
Can you use me? Box 800, re 


What Adv. ay 
Needs This Young Man? 


Young married man, 24 years old, one 
and a half years’ newspaper and retail 
advertising experience. Now advertis- 
ing manager group of eight retail shoe 
stores. Desires position under some top- 
notcher from whom he can learn every 
detail of game I. C. S. student. Ad- 
dress Box 772, Printers’ Ink. 


A FIND FOR SOME 
‘PUBLISHER 


Keen, successful, resourceful circulation 
manager, age 34, college education. 
Seven years’ experience with two well 
known magazines. Able analyst of con- 
ditions; inspirer of loyalty in subord- 
inates; producer of forceful subscrip- 
tion-getting copy; competent to buy all 
printed matter and supplies. Reasonable 
salary. Services available February 15. 
Address Box 774, Printers’ Ink. 























Young woman, extensive ability, 
through advertising agency experi- 
ence. Box 780, Printers’ Ink. 





Business Ahead! 
In the new competition YOU need a 
competent assistant. Thorough, syste- 





matic, creative, research, promotion, 
house-organ. 24. Box 770, P. I. 
CURED! 


I've had eight months of one of those 
“opportunity” jobs; now I want a 
chance to earn a living wage and let 
Opportunity take care of itself. Box 
784, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Representative 
Believing in preaching optimism, de 
sires to represent well established, useful 
publication. Two years’ sales experience 
display advertising. Christian, 25. Ad 
dress Box 787, Printers’ Ink. 





Young man, 28 years of age, five 
years’ experience as subscription 
solicitor on a class journal, 
» would like to connect with a 
Publishing House on a salary 
basis. Box 791, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising man, engineering experience, 
wishes to connect’ with Manhattan firm 
which desires to build up a department 
for intensive direct mail advertising in 
connection with other publicity work. 
Box 768, Printers’ Ink. 


. 
New York Representative 
with broad experience and wide ac- 
quaintance, can _ represent several pub- 
lications in the East. Commission basis. 
Box 748, Printers’ Ink 


DO YOU WANT 


A stenographer who is not merely 
an unthinking machine. 

One who has brains and initiative. 
One who does her work both e 
ciently and rapidly. Box 779, P. I. 














COPY AND ART EXECUTIVE 
(Now Available) 

He is 30 years of age and has handled 
a number of America’s largest accounts. 
He has been responsible not only for 
the copy and general physical appear 
ance of the printed advertisements, but 
to a large extent. for the general policy 
back of them. His knowledge of mer- 
chandising has been gained by practical 
application of theory to the hard test 
of actual market conditions. He has a 
working knowledge of commercial art 
and thoroughly understands printing and 
engraving. Active contact with clients 
has given him a desirable acquaintance 
among aggressive advertisers. His abil- 
ity to build business will prove a profit 
able acquisition to any agency that can 
offer a desirable connection. Salary 
$5,000. Box 756, Printers’ Ink. 
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ADVERTISER wishes to connect with 
Advertising Agency desiring to give their 
clients a unique, direct-advertising ser- 
vice that will supplement and strengthen 
their magazine advertising. Box 767, P. I. 


CREATIVE COPY 


Have written extensive news and spe- 
ial press-feature copy. Imaginative, 
young, hopeful. Box 753, Printers’ Ink. 








Now selling display 
Salesmane= civectising, Desires 
to represent well advertised, useful, 
established product. Christian, 25.. Sal- 
ary and commission. Full particulars 
in interview. Box 788, Printers’ Ink. 


- Advertising Manager 


desires to affiliate with reputable manu 
facturer. Nine years with present employ- 
er, large national advertiser. President 
of company as reference. Married. Ad- 
dress Box 764, Printers’ Ink, 








Vizualizer and Writer 


The idea, layout, typographical arrange- 
ment and rough sketch plus a broad 
copy writing experience. New York 
man with an interesting story. Part or 
full time. Box 790, Printers’ Ink. 





RESPONSIBILITY 

is something that busy executives 
are glad to share. Here is a young 
man who wants the responsibility 
and detail work of Assistant to a 
Real Advertising Manager. College 
graduate. Now employed. Address 
Box 785, Printers’ Ink. 





YOUNG WOMAN, college graduate, 
advertising courses at Columbia, expert 
stenographer, experienced as _ secretary 
in editorial and publicity work, desires 
position in New York with opportunity 
to learn advertising. Imagination, ideas, 
initiative. Excellent references. Box 
794, Printers’ Ink, 














YOUNG WOMAN with several years’ 
experience in copy writing, desires posi- 
tion with agency. Would consider posi- 
tion as secretary to manager of agency. 
Competent stenographer. Human in- 
terest ads that appeal to women, depart- 
ment store work, electrical or labor- 
saving device copy. Box 754, P. I. 








My Training in a_ 
Small Agency 


has given me all-around training that 
will prove valuable to some manufac- 
turer. Experienced in copy and lay- 
outs for magazine and newspaper ad- 
vertising; have prepared catalogs and 
folders. A real opportunity in an 
Eastern or Southern city is desired; 
no agency position will be considered. 
Now employed. Age 25; married; 
college education. $65. Box 776, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Copy writer and house-organ editor, 
also experienced assistant account exec- 
utive, desires position agency or manu- 
facturer vicinity New York City or De- 
troit. Good education, pleasing person- 
ality. Age 25; married. Salary $40. 
Box 781, Printers’ Ink. 





Sale and Advertising Executive 


Now directing sales of nationally known 
concern doing annual business of over 
$3,000,000, desires new connection. Thor- 
ough knowledge markets, media distribu- 
tion. Age 39; married. Box 782, P. 





Severe manera a 


Graduate of College of Hard Knocks 
and Frank Leroy Blanchard’s Course. 
Not a clock watcher. Wants chance 
at anything pertaining to advertising. 
Will go anywhere. Expert stenographer, 
good all around office man. Address 
Box 775, Printers’ Ink. 


Tell me in detail what you seek 
in an advertising - sales promotion 
executive I'll reply in detail, 
telling wherein my 20 years’ ex- 
perience fits me for the vacancy. 
My age (40), personality, health, 
nationality and references count 
big for me. Now directing big 
business. Salary $8,000. Address 
Box 763, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Are You Looking 
For Me? 


I’m a copy writer; also qualified as 
assistant account manager or assistant 
advertising manager. Age 23. Prince- 
ton graduate. Broad business training 
with four large corporations. For past 
year with small New Jersey agency 
handling five retail accounts and all 
routine. A _ keen, sensible student, 
merchandiser, writer. I’m looking for 
a job where I can grow. If you have 
it and are looking for ability, address 
Box 771, Printers’ Ink. 








General Manager or 
Advertising Manager of 
Trade Publication 


is open for proposition. Twenty 
years’ experience in both office 
and field. Good solicitor and 
copy writer. Competent buyer 
of printing and paper. Familiar 
with every detail of periodical 
publishing and can secure re- 
sults. Excellent reason for 
desiring new connection. Available 
on 30 days’ notice. Located in New 


York and prefers engineering or 
industrial field. Box 761, P. 
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Out In Denver 


The Mid-West Creamery 
writes: “Weare very well 
pleased with the results 
we have obtained through 
Outdoor Advertising* 
and expect to continue 
using both the bulletins 
and posters indefinitely.” 


NEW YORK 





CHICAGO 


* Painted Display Advertising 
Poster Advertising 
Electric Spectacular Advertising 





— Nationwide 
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An Office Hanger carrying this 
slogan will be sent to any 
selling organization if re- 
quested on business stationery 


1921 
Will Reward 


FIGHTERS 


CASH REWARDS 
for Fighters of 1921 


HE CHICAGO 

TRIBUNE offers ten 
rewards of $100.00 each for 
examples of the truth of 
the slogan—“1921 Will Re- 
ward Fighters.” 


Have you turned a cancel- 
lation into an _ increased 
order? Have you, by in- 
genuity, aggressiveness and 
determination, held up sales 
notwithstanding discourag- 
ing conditions? Just how 
did you do it? Others will 
be inspired by publicity 
given to your achievement 
and business will thereby be 
made better for all of us. 


All stories must be typewritten on 
business stationery and verified by 
an executive of the business con- 
cerned. Give real names (nothing 
fictitious will be considered) and 
state whether the real names may 
be used if the story is published, 
or whether others must be substi- 
tuted. Any stories published in 
addition to the ten winners will 
be paid for at the rate of $25 
each, 


Contest closes Feb. 15th. Address 


stories to 


1921 FIGHTERS’ CONTEST, 
The Chicago Tribune, 
Chicago, Iil. 


Remember that the amount of 
money involved is not the main 
factor that will be considered, but 
rather the initiative, brains and 
tenacity displayed in overcoming ob- 
stacles and in consummating a sale. 


Any organization of fighters determined to go after business in 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan and Wisconsin, will do well to en- 
list the services of the greatest salesman in this market—The 
Chicago Tribune. It “makes” thousands of towns every day and 
talks to the pocketbooks of the retailers and the consumers in these 
towns. It is a salesman that works in the closest harmony with 
other salesmen. Chicago Tribune merchandising service is founded 
on team work between Advertising and Selling. 


The Chicago Tribune 





iiTHE WORLO'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER//( 





Circulation 450,000 Daily, 800,000 Sunday 
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